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= HARLES 87 UN fetond 
fon of James I. king 
Britait, by. Ann of Denmark, 
was born at Dumfermling, in 
| Scotland, November the 19th, 
266 (a). He was baptized on Tueſtoy 
December. the. 23d, in the royal chapel, 

David Lindſay, biſhop of Reſt, with great 
folemnit „ _ accordin to Mr. Carte; ; ought. 
5k | Othe 


T \ . 
4 
8 


» 
SS 47, 8 


[ : 


of Great 


0 0. v N _ 
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00 7 perin- 
chief's life 
of Charles I, 
prefixed to 
his works, 
p. I, fol. 0h 
woot, . i 
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| @©c 
a other Writers give a different account (9) | 


; wer wg "> 85 (A). „% ty i ; | | 

2 05 : FL Oe 83 e 3 SR At 

7 nd, 1752. WS, ; 

; ” ( a) Though * writers 26 a di ferent e 

= . Calderword: ſpeaks: of the birth of prince Charles, but 

| _ © mentions not a word about his baptiſm. ''* He was born, 

= * ſays he, upon the 19th of November, about eleven 

| © hours at night, the ſame day that Gowrie and his bro- 

| 0 Calder. © ther's carcaſſes were diſmembered (c).“ Spotſwood ob- 

i . 8 ſerves, that his chriſtening was haſtened becauſe of the 

church of ©* weakneſs of the child, and that his death was much 

ö Scotland, “ feared (4). Thus alſo Perinchief, in the very page 
p. 446, fol. 

| . poop referred to in the text, tells us, that he was born in ſo 

| (% Hitory much weakneſs, that his baptiſm was haſtened, with- 

| of the © out the uſual ceremonies wherewith ſuch royal infants 

| e - are admitted into the church.” Here are very different 

| A fol. accounts, we ſee, of the baptiſm of this prince; but 

ö Lond. 1668. which is moſt worthy of belief, muſt be left to the reader 

| to determine. All I ſhall ſay is, that if the young prince 

| had received the benefit of epiſcopal baptiſm, (a benefit 

| never ſufficiently to be valued, inthe opinion of ſome very 

| le) See Pod- grave and learned writers (e), as it gives ſpecial privileges 

; ew ae and advantages beth here and hereafter) it is amazing 

courſe con- that archbiſhop Spotſwpod and doctor Perinchief ſhould 

1 3 oe either have been ignorant of it, or neglected to have 

| Fee mentioned it. But truth is frequently brought to light 

| * 8vo. Lond, by time; and Mr. Carte, an hundred and fifty years after 

| 270. the ceremony was performed, tells us the name of the 

| biſhop, the ſolemnity uſed, and the place where it was 

| | uſed, when all others, ſeem to have known nothing about 

. However, fuch as have opportunity may conſult MS. 

ö : in Offic. Leon req; Armor. the authority referred vg in 

| 

| 


his margin, by Mr. Carte, for it “. 


x 


IE i 52-408 This MS. ſo pompouſly quoted by: My. Carte, is, I . Glo 


, | ſame piece which is printed in the Appendix to the Attempt towards the 
1 Character of the Royal Martyr King Charles I. Lond. 8 vo. 1738, which 
s ſaid te be copied from a MS. in the Lyon's Office, written by John Blin- 


ſele, Uay- herald, who aflifted at the baptiſm: I ſay, I apprehend Cartes 
MS. and this to be one and the fam eching, ec becauſe it gives exactly the ſame 
$303 4694 account the pompous NY of Gyre, 6 by David Lindſay, biſhop of 
10 Roſs, 


. 


6! | oe BR Ro | 
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CHARLES I. 
At three years old he was committed to 
the care and government of Sir Robert Cary's 
lady; and in his fourth year he was brought 
to the Engliſb court, where he was made 
Knight of the Bath, and inveſted with the 
title of duke of York, The particulars of 
that ſolemnity, as they may be acceptable to 
ſome readers, I will give in the note (B). 


In 


(n) The particulars of that ſolemnity I will give in the 
note.] We are indebted to Sir Dudley Carleton for the 
following account, .which was contained in a letter to 
Mr. Vinwood, written from London, Fan. 1604,— On 
 Twelfth-day we had the creation of duke Charles, now 
— 


© duke of York: the interim was entertained with 
making Knights of the Bath, which was three days 
* work, They were eleven in number, beſides the 
„little duke, all of the king's choice. The ſolemnit 

of the creation was kept in the hall, where firſt the 
© duke was brought in, accompanied with his Knights; 
© then carried out again, and brought back by earls in 
© their robes of the Garter. My lord-admiral bare him, 
two others went as ſupporters, and ſix marched before 
with the ornaments. The patent was read by my 


Roſs, with what Carte quotes from his MS. But from the printed account 
the MS. appears to be an arrant forgery, the work of ſome ignorant perſon, 
who knew not the times of which he was writing, and conſequently his 
work muſt be meer invention: for he repreſents the Chancellor Caſſils as 
preſent at the ſolemnity, though there was no ſuch chancellor then in being; 
and he tells us, that monſieur de Rohan, a nobleman of Brittany, and his 
brother, called monſieur de Soubiſe, were bis Majeſty's goſſips; though the 


Scotch hiſtorians never mention their being in that kingdom. In ſhort, the, 


writer of the account given in that Appendix, (which yet is but a quotation 
from a book printed at London, 1716, by Mr, Henry Cantrel, called the 
Royal Martyr a true Chriſtian) evidently appears to have had more zeal 

for the epiſcopal baptiſm of Charles than rega'd to truth, or even his own 
character. Au hors that invent hiſtory, have ſo many circumſtances to con- 


nder and provide for, to render their accounts confiftent, that they need a 


far more extenſive knowledge than generally falls to the ſhare of ſuch 
writers, to ſecure them from detection and contempt, N 


C lord 


Latin by Mr. Attorney; but ſo, that we have a duke 


public dinner in the great chamber, where there was 
one table for the duke and his earls aſſiſtants, another 


s which were ridden by Moors. The indecorum was, 
. © that there was all fiſh and no water. At the further 


© were four ſeats. On the loweſt ſat the queen, 
with my lady Bedford; on the reſt were placed the 


their faces and arms, up to the elbows, were painted 


© Beaumont quarrels ſo extremely, that he ſaith the 


"0 fall out with none but himſelf; for they were all in- 


little Menſieur. He was privately at the firſt maſk, 


THE LIFE OF 

In the ſixth year of his age he was com- 
mitted to the tuition of Mr. 7. bomas Murray, 
a perſon 


s ; lord of Cranborne, 1 drawn in moſt en law 


© of Park i in title, but not in ſubſtance. There was a 


for his fellow- knights of the Bath. At night we had 
the queen's maſk in the banquetting houſe, or rather 
© her pagent. There was a great engine at the lower 
© end of the room, which had motion, and in it were 
© the images of ſea-horſes, with other terrible fiſhes, 


© end was a great ſhell in form of a ſkallop, wherein 


© ladies Suffolk, Darby, Rich, Effingham, Ann Herbert, 
48 uſan Herbert, Elizabeth Howard. Walſingham, and 
© Bevil, Their apparel was rich, but too light and 
© curtezan-like for ſuch great ones. Inſtead of vizards, 


© black, which diſguiſe was ſufficient ; for they were 
© hard to be known: but it became them nothing ſo 
© well as their red and white; and you cannot imagine 
© a more ugly ſight, than a troop of lean-cheeked Moors. 
© The Spaniſh and Venetian ambaſſadors were both pre- 
« ſent, and fat by the king in ſtate; at which monſieur 


© whole court is Spaniſh, But, by his favour, he ſhould 


© differently invited to come as private men to a private 
„ ſport; which he refuſing, the Span;/h ambaſſador 
© willingly accepted, and being there, ſeeing no cauſe 
© to the contrary, he put off Don Taxis, and took upon 
© him El Senor Embaxador, wherein he outſtrips our 


Sang ſat amongſt his men diſguiſed: at this he was Wl 
6 © taken 


CHARLES I 9 


. perſon well qualified for that office, though : 
W a favourer of preſbytery (Y) (e). Under ele 


chief 's life 
this of king 
; | | | . | | 5 Charles, 
£ taken out to dance, and footed it like a luſty old gal- 2 
c lant with his countrywoman. He took out the queen, 
and forgot not to kiſs her hand, though there was 


danger it would have left a mark on his lips. The 


c night's work was concluded with a banquet in the 

great chamber, which was ſo furiouſly aſſaulted, that 

c down went table and treſſes before one bit was wit 
© touched (g). The reader perhaps is diſpoſed to ſmile (g) Win- 
at the indecorum mentioned by Sir Dadley, and to cen- _— 

ſure the light and curtezan-like attire of the ladies; but affairs of 


the preſent age has little room to exult over them with fate, vol. ii. 


reſpect to propriety or decency, as thoſe who are ac- 1.43 folio, - 


| Lond, 1728. 
quainted with public places and public entertainments A 
well know. 1 | Mn 


(cc) Thomas Murray, a favourer of preſbytery.] This 

is a fact not to be diſputed. There is a letter in the Ca- 
bala from Dr. Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, and lord- 
keeper to the duke of Buckingham, dated Feb. 23, 1621; | 
concerning the promotion of this gentleman to the pro- 


voſtſhip of Eton. In this letter, Williams complains * of 


the diſpenſation given him, who was a meer layman, 

+ to hold a place which was a living with, cure of ſouls ; 

< intimates his ſuſpicion of his being averſe to our 
church- government; and declares, that he thinks it 
© will be no diſparagement to him, though he had been 


his highneſs's ſchoolmaſter, to take orders.” Atid in 


his poſtſcript he ſays, he has ſince ſeen Mr. Murray; 

© finds him averſe to the prieſthood. If the king will 

< diſpenſe with him, my letter notwithſtanding, adds he, 
I humbly beſeech his Majeſty to write a letter unto me, 

* as a warrant. to admit him only ad curam & regimen 
© collegii, inſtead of the other word ad curum animarum. 
I ſchooled him ſoundly a Z's puritaniſm, which he 


* diſavows, though ſomew 


at faintly... I hope his high» | 


Murray had the provoſtſhip; in which, on his death, he Lone 
ER a A ,, 0 


* neſs andthe king will ſecond it (b). However, Mr, (5) Cabala, : 4 


6 THE LIFE OF 
tis tutor he was ſo diligent and ſtudious; 
that he far advanced! in learning; inſomuch 
a that 
was ſucceeded | by the learned Sir Henry Mooton, who, 


notwithſtanding bis having been on many embaſſies, en- 
tered into holy orders, agrecably to the ſtatutes of the 


(i) See his college (7).— Fis very remarkable, | think, that ſome of 


life orefixed 
to Reliquae the greateſt foes of the puritans were educated among 


Wottonia- them] James was inſtructed by Buchanan; * Charles by 


nae, Mr. Murray. The late earl of Oxford was trained up 
amongſt the diſſenters, as well as his and their aptago- 
niſt Bolingbroke : for though the writer of his life ſtrenu- 
ouſly endeavours to ſhow that * never was educated in 
(4) Memoirs diſſenting principles (4), yet, I think, the contrary may 
kw et unanſwerably be proved from his own words +. Lord 
rial een ſuct ¶ harton, in his ſpeech on the ſchiſm-bill, anno 1714, 
of lord Bo- obſerved, That he could not but wonder, that the 
* 6 perſons that had been educated in diſſenting acade- 
Lond. 1752. mies. which he could point at, and whoſe tutors he 
could name, ſhould appear the moſt forward in ſup- 
prefling them. That this would be but an indifferent 
return for the benefits the public had received from 
thoſe ſchools which had bred thoſe great men, who 
had made ſo glorious a peace, and treaties that exe- 
cute themſelves ; who had obtained ſo great advan- 
tages for our commerce, and who had paid the public 


debts without farthet ate to tee nation: e that he 
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The 1 nit of Chirles 4 gave great concern to , Dr. An. 
drews, biſhop of Ely, who, on the king's being fick in 1618, bewailed the 
t ſad condition of the church, if God ſhould at that time determine the 
* days of the king; the prince being then only converſant with Scotch- 

men, which made up the greateſt part of his family, and were ill- 

affected to the government and worſhip of the church of England 1. 


1 Perin- But his fears, we ſhall find, were without foundation. 


chief's. life + In lord Bolingbrok's letter to Mr. Pope, at the end of his letter to 


of Charles, Sir William Wyndham, ſpeaking of Chryſoſtom's homilies, he adds, 


See * which puts me in mind of a puritanical parſon, (Dr. Manton) who, if I 


| alſs Burnet, © milake not, for I have never looked into the folio fince I was a boy, and 


vol. i. p.24. condemned ſometimes to read in it, made one hundred and nineteen ſer- 


Dutch edit, © mons on the hundred and nineteenth 99 80 See letter to Windham, 
in zam. 2 526, 8v0, Lond, 1753 - . 


HA NLE II. 7 
that his brother prince Henry taking notice of 
it, by way of jeſt, put the cap of archbiſhop. 

Abbot (who was then with the prince and 

the duke, and other of the nobility, waiting 

in the privy-chamber for the king's coming 
out) on his head; adding, if he was a good 
boy and minded his book, he would make 
him one day archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


* - ww r A. 4 L 
* 


© could ſee no reaſon there was to ſuppreſs thoſe acade- 
< mies, unleſs it were an apprehenſion that they might 
'© ſtill produce greater geniuſes, that ſhould drown the 
c merits and abilities of thoſe great men (), But, (0) Tor- 
however, in juſtice to many great men educated among ben 
the puritans, it muſt be ſaid that they were not ingrate- debates, vol. 
ful, though they continued not with them. I hichcot, vi. p. 216, 
Wilkins, and Tillotſon, among the clergy ; the earl of DO 
Fharton, the lord-chancellor Xing, among, the laity, Fn 
with ſeveral others, who from time to time have had 
ſeats in both houſes, have ſhewed their eſteem and friend= 
| ſhip for them, by defending them againſt their adverſa- 
ries, and bearing teſtimony to their innocency, loyalty, 
and learning. — Which behaviour, as it manifeſts more 
gratitude, fo likewiſe does it proceed from truer patrioatimn 
than its oppoſite. For the puritans have been hated, 
reviled, and oppreſſed, chiefly. on account of their firm 
attachment to civil liberty, and the conſtitution of their 
country. By the bills for preventing occaſional con- 
© formity and the growth of ſchiſm, it was hoped that 
© their [the diſſenters] ſting would be taken away, ſays 
Bolingbroke. And again, ſays he, * Theſe bills were 
thought neceſſary for our party-intereſt (m).“ What t) Letter to 
that party - intereſt was, is but too well kuown; as like- Wfadham, 
wiſe what he and his coadjutors aimed at; and therefore 
it cannot but be eſteemed an honour to any body of men 
to be ill treated by ſuch as were ready to ſacrifice their 
country to their own ambition and luſt of power. GN 
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On the death of his brother, Nov. 9 
1612, he ſucceeded him in the dukedom of 


Cornwall; and at the age of fixteen he was 
created prince of Wales, and had a court 
S . T I RTF 2 gk3 a 


Tho he had had a great averſion towards 


Villiers,” duke of Buckingham, whoſe inſo- 


lence was great, yet a friendſhip inviolable 


ſucceeded, contrary to the expectations of 


many. At his inſtigation, and in his com- 


pany, this prince went into Spain, in order 


to conclude the match that had been ſo long 
negotiating with the Infapta (p) ; where he 


behaved 


sp) 4 Buckingham's inſſigation and in bis company, 
He went into Spain, Sc.] The negotiations for a match 

with the Infanta of Spain began about the year 1616. 
The Spaniards at firſt intended only to amuſe king James, 


and hinder him from interfering in the affairs of Ger- 
many. At length, they ſeem to have been fincere, and 
determined to conclude it. The duke of Buckingham - 


then, out of © envy to the earl of Briſtol, (who had the 


« ſole management of the affair) one day infinuated to 


© the prince the common misfortune of princes, that in 


* ſo ſubſtantial a part of their happineſs in this world 


© as depended upon their marriage, themſelves had ne- 


ver any part; but muſt receive only an account from 
© others of the nature and humour, and beauty of the 
© Jadies they were to marry : and thoſe reports ſeldom _ 


_ © proceeded from perſons totally unintereſted, by reaſon 
of the parts they had acted towards ſuch preparations. 
From hence he diſcourſed, how gallant and how brave 


© a thing it would be for his highnels to make a journey 
© into Spain, and to fetch home his miſtreſs ; that it 


© 'would put an end preſently to all thoſe formalities, _ 
' $ which, (though all ſubſtantial matters were agreed 


upon 
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2 | beh aved with great politeneſs, and was res 
a | ceived with much * though, ne the 


es. —— 
upon already) according to the ſtyle of that court, and 
the ſlow progteſs in all things of ceremony, might yet 
retard the Infanta's voyage into England many months, 


neſs's own preſence z: that it would be ſuch an obliga- 
tion to the Infanta herſelf, as ſhe could never enough 
value or requite, and, being a reſpect rarely paid by 


ceed only from the high regard and reverence he had 
for her perſon ;. that in the great affair, that only re- 
mained undetermined, and was not entirely yielded to, 
though under a very friendly deliberation, which was 
the reſtoring the Palatinate, it was very probable that 
the king of Spain himſelf might chuſe, in the inſtant, 
to gratify his perſonal interpoſition, which, ina treaty 
with an ambaſſador, might be drawn out in length, or 
attended with overtutes of recompence by ſome new 
conceſſions, which would create new difficulties .' 
however, that the mediation could not but be frankly 


tiouſly make it her work, to pay a part of her great 
debt to the prince; and that he might, with her, and 
by her, preſent to his majeſty the entire peace and re- 


means, could be brought to paſs,” _ 
< Theſe diſcourſes made ſo deep an legen inn on n the 
mind and ſpirit of the prince, (whoſe nature was in- 


thought of it, and moſt impatiently ſolicitous to bring 
it to paſs (n).“ 
Thus having, with much difficulty, onined the king $ 


Wh conſent, his highneſs, with Buckingham, ſet out with very 
cw attendants, unknown to the court, and through 
Vance travelled into Spain incognito. His arrival bein 
WL otifed to that court, he was treated with all imaginable. 
WE 'vility and reſpect, and LY be the PIE "palace 
5 er up for him. . - 
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ſtitution of his family, which by. no other human 5 


\ 


all which would in a moment be removed by his high» - 


any other prince, upon the like addreſſes, could pro- 


undertaken by the Infanta herſelf, who would ambi- _ 


clined to adventures) that he was tranſported with the 


(a) Clin. Ne 


' don's hiſtory 
of the rebel- 
lion, vol, j. 

p. 11. $vo. 
ä 
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| means of his favourite, the match was broke 
off, and a quarrel enſued between the two 
nations. f 

BY | Some 


Whilſt in Spain, 1 he ſhewed vis nne; ; for nber: 
ſtanding that the Infanta was uſed to go ſome morn- 
ings to the Caſa da Campo, a ſummer-houſe of the 
king's on the other ſide of the river, to gather May- 
dew, he role early, and, accompanied with one gen- 
tleman, went thither, and was let into the houſe and 
into the garden ; but the Infanta was in the orchard, 
and there being a high partition- wall between, and the 
door double- bolted, the prince got on the top of the 
wall, and ſprung down a great height, and ſo made 
towards ber; but ſhe ſpying him firſt of all the reſt, 
gave a miick, and ran back. The old marquis, that 
was then her guardian, came towards the prince, and 
fell on his knees, conjuring his highneſs to retire, in 
regard he hazarded bis head if he admitted any to her 
company; ſo the door was opened, and he came out 

() Howel's under that wall over which he got in ().“ This ad- 
ee 25 an dete ſo much in the taſte of the Spaniards, with 
Lond, 27 1705, © his watching an hour together in a c!ofe-coach in the 
© open ſtreet to ſee her as ſhe went abroad, the bravery 

© of his journey, and his diſcreet comportment, made 

'© them much taken with him, and ſay, that never prin- 

(p) 14. p. © ceſs was courted with more gallantry (p).” But the 
. 20,21 Infanta was not deſtined for Charles; for notwithſtanding 
the favour with which he was treated by the catholick 
king, notwithſtanding the preparations made for a mar- 
riage, the wiſhes of his father, and his own fond deſire 
and affection, Buckingham (ſuch is the power of a favou- 
Tite !) found means to prevent it. For his pride and 
haughtineſs were difagrecable to the Spaniards, proud as 
** they themſelves were: his carriage was ſcandalouſly in- 
Ae s zzhe diſguſted the Ne 4 lvares, and, in re- 

| LS 19 R turn, 


FFC 


48 In the Cabala there is a z leger, b ipnoto, wo ahi king, bighty reflect 
ing on Buckingham; and, among other things, his maj: ty 1 is xequeſied to 
9 enguire of thoſe that come out of Spain, whether the duke of Bucking- 
Nin a © ham 
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Some things being dropped by the duke 
in his narrative of the tranſactions in Spain, 
| Which 


turn, was diſguſted by bim: and things were come to 
ſuch an height between him and the paniſb miniſters, 
that they ſcrupled not to profeſs, they would rather 
put the Infanta into a well headlong, than into his 
bands (2). The knowledge of theſe things highly diſ- (2) Cabala, 
guſted the Engliſb favourite, who ceaſed not to inſpire the p. 5 — 
prince with ſentiments different from thoſe which occa- Reliquiae Jo 
ſioned his journey. Under pietence of the ſeaſon's being Wottonia- 
far advanced, . the uncertainty of the arrival of the diſ- 3% 1 _ 
penſation from the pope, and-the impatience of the 7 "lh 366 
people of England at his long abſence, he determined to Ruſhworth's 
depart ; tho* not without leaving a proxy behind him to ee 
finiſh the marriage. This being mentioned by the prince ol. i. "gg 
to the king of Spain, he conſented to his departure; 263, fol. 
adding withal, + That he would take it for a favour if he Lend. 1659. 
would depute him to perſonate him; and ten days after 

© the diſpenſation ſhould come from Rome, the buſineſs 

© ſhould be done, and afterwards he might ſend for his 

© wife when he pleaſed (r).“ Soon after, the king and ( Howel's 
his two brothers accompanied his highneſs about twenty 123. Wh 
miles, and wonderful endearments and embraces paſt be- 8385 
tween them. Prince Charles immediately went on board 

a royal fleet which attended for him; and after having 
been in great danger in the road at St. Andero, ſafely ar- 


rived in England, where he was received with the utmoſt 


ham did not many things againſt the authority and reverence due to the 
moſt illuſtrious prince [Charles]? Whether he was not wont to be ſitting 
whilſt the prince ſtood, and was in preſence, and alſo having his feet reſt- 
ing upon another ſeat, after an indecent manner? Whether, when the 
prince was uncovered, whilſt the queen and infanta looked out at the 
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$4 . windows, he uncovered his head or no? Whether he were not wont to 
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come Into the prince*s chamber with his clothes half on, ſo that the 
doors could not be opened to them that came to viſit the prince from the 
king of Spain, the door-keepers refuſing to go in for modeſty's ſake ? 
Whether he did not call the prince by ridiculous names? Whether he did 
not diſhonour and prefane the king's palace with baſe and conte mptible 
women? Whether he did not divers obſcene things, and uſed not immo- 
delt geſticulations, and wanton tricks with players, in the preſence of the 
prince?“ &c, Kc. Cabala, p. 276. 1 
| . 
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which were thought to reflect highly on the 
er of his catholick majeſty, by his am- 
BAS 155 85 baſſadors, 


joy and tranſport. To tell your lordſhip what joy is 

< here for the prince's return,” (ſays Sir James Palmer, in 

a letter to Robert earl of Leycgſter, dated Ro:/lon, Oct. 13, 
1623,) no one man's expreſſions can inform you, nor 
can the preachers in their ſermons do enough (though 
{1 erg., * all ſtrive to outdo one another) in that kind (2). But 
vol, 1. N thoꝰ a proxy was left behind in the hands of Digby earl of 

357, fol. Briſtol, to amuſe the Spaniſh court; yet orders were pri- 
__ 1746, vately ſent to him, upon no terms to make uſe of it, till 
further orders were received with relation to it. Soon 

f after the prince's departure the diſpenſation from Rome 
arrived, and it was concluded the marriage would be ac- 
compliſhed. But the immediate reſtitution of the Pala; 

| tinate was now demanded, though that was known to be 
1 impoſſible, (however by the Spaniards not held unjuſt) 
who profeſſed © the deſponſorio's paſt, the Infanta on 

© her knees ſhould haye been a ſuitor to the king to res 

| © ſtore the Palatinate, making it thereby her act, and 
(% Rom. drawing the obligation wholly to her ().“ This breach 
worth, vol. i. of the intended marriage with Spain was highly accept- 
P. 712+ able to the Engliſʒ nation, who viewed it with horror; 
and therefore Buckingham was greatly applauded by all 

ranks of people, for bringing back the prince in ſafety. 

The popular favour now enabled him to bring about 

what he had meditated before his return: for in ſpight of 

James his maſter, and contrary to what was well known 

to thoſe concerned in the tranſactions to be truth, he 

averred before the parliament, that the Spaniards never 

intended to beſtow the Infanta on Charles, or get the 
Palatinate reſtored to his brother-in-law,” To this 

Charles himſelf alſo gave his teſtimony, before the ſame 

auguſt aſſembly, Whereupon the parliament adviſed the 
breaking off the treaties; promiſed his majefty aſſiſtance z 

and troops were immediately raiſed to recover the Pala- 
tinate. A rupture likewiſe with Spain enſued; to the 
great grief of his * 5 Who, * lord en 

8 when 
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baſſadors, Buckingham's head was demanded 


by them; but he had the good fortune to be : 
„ WT juſtified by the lords, and praiſed by the | 
king, though, as will appear in the note (2), (1) Netetp) 
he was greatly offended with him, and me- «ad. 
W ditated his ruin. However, the Spaniſb, 
ambaſſadors were not diſheartened; but 
found means (by a writing privately *con- 
& veyed into his hands, as well as by their 
agents ſecretly admitted into his preſence) 
ſtrongly to infinuate into the king, that he 
was beſieged by the duke's ſervants, and was 
„no more a free man; that he was to be con- 
- WE fined to his country-houſe and paſtimes, the 
© prince having years and parts anſwerable to 
) public government; that the. duke had re- 
.- WW conciled' himſelf to all popular men, and 
d WH ſought to raiſe an opinion of his own great- 
t= when he was informed of what the duke had ſo confi- 
'3 dently avowed, for which he had not authority, or the 
Ul < leaſt direction from him, and a great part whereof 
y. © himſelf knew to be untrue, and that he had adviſed an 
ut © utter breach of the treaty, and to enter on a war with 
of Spain; he was. infinitely offended, ſo that he wanted 
gil only a reſolute and briſk counſellor to aſſiſt him in de- 
he * ſ{troying the duke: and ſuch a one he promiſed himſelf 
er © in the arrival of the earl of Brio}, whom he expected „ 
he every day (to).“ Briſtol ſoon arrived, and as ſoon was (w) Claren- _ 
TE committed; for Buckingham ruled father and ſon, nor "95g ” 
ne was there a man could bear up againſt him. Sovaina _ 
ne thing is it for miniſters to rely on the favour or juſtice of 
e; ME thoſe maſters, who have meanneſs enough to ſubmit to 
a- the rule of favourites, eſpecially when deſtitute of ſenſe, \ 
he virtue and learning 1 
| Ee os 1 Si | | n - neſs, . 
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neſs, and to make the king grow leſs ; ind 
that all looked mens. the riſing ſun. 


Whereupon they adviſed the king, ſays Ruſh- 
worth (y), to free himſelf from this captivity 


and imminent danger, and to cut off ſo un- 
grateful an affector of popularity and great- 


neſs ; and ſo he ſhould ſhew himſelf to be, 


as he was reputed, the oldeſt and wiſeſt king 


in Europe. Theſe, and many other things 


of a like nature, which were privately repre- 


ſented to his majeſty by means of the Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors, wrought ſo much on him, that 
he muſed much in filence, and entertained 
the prince and duke with myſtical broken 
ſpeeches. The duke now began to be 
alarmed, as well as the prince; but by the 
advice of Dr. Williams, lord-keeper, (who 


had, with great dexterity found out the in- 


ſtruments of raiſing the king's fears and ſuſ- 


Fe and had alſo revealed (Ex) them) he 
followed 


(2) Williams, with great dexterity, found PE 5 * 2 


ments of raiſing the king's fears, &c.] Williams was devoted 


to the duke of Buckingham, tho? the duke was far enough 
from being pleaſed with him; and on this occaſion he did 


bim great ſervice, as we learn by the following ſtory. 
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While the king was at Windſor with prince. Charles, 
and Buckingham left behind, the lord-keeper, (who 
ſpared for no coſt to get intelligence of every hour's | 
occurrences at court) having received ſome informa- 
tion, went to the duke at Mallingford houſe, whom he 
found lying on a couch, and would not riſe up nor 


6 ſpeak, though twice or thrice moved thereunto by the 
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3 foilowed the king to Windſor, where he had 
2 gone without Un, and kept ſo near him, 


© lord- keeper who proteſted to his grace, that he came 
there only to prevent more harm, and to bring him out 
of that ſorrow into the king's favour: and beſought the 
duke to make haſte to Windſor, and ſhew himſelf. to 
the king before ſupper were ended; to deport, himſelf 
with all amicable addreſs, and not ſtir from him day or 
night. For the danger was, that ſome would puſh on 
the king to break with the parliament, and, upon that 
diſſolution, they hoped to ſee his Grace in the Tower; 
and then God knows what would follow. The 
keeper adjured the duke to ſecreſy, as to what he had 
told him, and to loſe no time. And the duke parted 
with many thanks, and came to Windſor before he was 
expected, and waited on his majeſty with a conſtant 
attendance. This happened on Saturday, and on 
Monday morning the prince came to the lords houſe, 
and told the keeper privately, how well he was pleaſed 


ſafety, deſiring him farther, to explain thecauſe which 
had got the duke and himſelf the king's ill-will. The 
keeper ſaid, that all he could gain to know was, that 

ſome in the Spaniſh ambaſſador's houſe had been pre- 
paring miſchief, and four days ſince had infuſed it into 
the king; and that this he had diſcovered from Don 
Franciſco Carondelet, who, being a ſcholar, anflareb- 
deacon of Cambray, took a liking to converſe with his 
lordſhip, who had diſcovered him to be a lover of our 
Engliſb beauties, and particularly of one in Mart: lane, 
a witty. woman, and one who muſt be courted with 
news and occurrences. This woman the keeper had 


bribed to ſend him word of all that Carondelet had told 


her: and thus he eame by his news, thinking it lawful 


(now the devil had made her a ſinner) for him to make 


uſe of her fin, Yea, lays the prince, do you deal in 
ſuch, ware? Faith, Kier wow) the e I never ſaw 
her face. 1 100 SIE e ; 


: But 
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chat no one had an opportunity to preſs any 
thing to his difadvantage. In the mean time, 


5 the 


But the keeper being willing to ſearch further into 
the matter, contrived how he might gain ſome intelli- 
gence from Carondelet himſelf, who was forbidden to 
come to his houſe for the ſpace of a month, all com- 
munication between the Spaniards and the court being 
forbidden by his majeſty. Yet he found out a way, 
by ordering a purſuivant at arms to ſeize a popiſh prieſt 
who was dear to Carondelet, whereby to bring him to 

break through the prohibition. And accordingly Ca- 
rondelet ſent for leave to wait on the keeper upon that 
occaſion, and was admitted to come privately at eleven 

_ o'clock at night, when he intefceded earneſtly for the 
liberty of the prieſt: but was told by the keeper, that 

it would be too great a hazard to ſet a prieſt at liberty, 
who was a dead man in law, during the ſeffion of a par- 
liament which was vigilant upon the breach of juſtice, 
eſpecially in that point. My lord, fays Franciſco, let 
not this parliament trouble you; for J can tell you, if 
you haye not heard of it, that it is upon expiration. 

And from this hint, the keeper proceeded to get out 
farther intelligence: to gratify which, he releaſed the 
prieft, with a charge that he ſhould preſently depart 
beyond ſea. The copy of the main paper, ſcratched in 
ſome places by Don Colonna's hand, (known to the 

lord-keeper) was not brought to him till four nights 
after. But all that had paſſed between him and Carm- 

delet that night, he wrote down then, and gave on the 


_ © morrow to the prince, deſiring that he might not be 
< difcovered in this intelligence to the king, which the 


< prince promiſed; and then went chearfully to Miudſor, 
and ſhewed the papers (which were not written in the 
< keeper's hand) to the duke, and both of them preſently 


© defired a private audience, and gave the papers to the 


© king, who read them with great ſatisfaction; and told 
© the prince and duke, that he was ſorry: that he had 
« grieved them by a jealouſy fomented by no better than 
e | „ s traitors; 


\ 


the prince, having received proper iuſttue- 


ks * E bois. ww SY 1 _— * SS 2 SE, Es. hh. 3 8 »» . -” * 


0H A NI ES 1. 


tions from Williams; waited. on. * Were 


* traitors; a told To that theig innocency, ae as 

0 bright as noon-day; and aſked who it was that made 
< this diſcovery. The prince ſlood mute, and the duke 
< vowed he did not know. But the king gueſſed that it 


_ © was the keeper, to which the prince aſſented-. And 


God do him good for it, ſaid the king: I need not tell 
you both what you owe to him for this ſervice; and he 


©. hath done himſelf this right with me, that I diſcern 


© his ſufficiency more and more (z). The delicacy of © Rithop 


« the keeper's wit, ſays a certain writer, in unriddling eee 


0 this myſtery, came not ſhort of that of Cicero, in find- the life of 
© ing out the bottom of. .Catiline's conſpiracy (a).“ I *<bbiſhop 


will not at allidetraRt from the wit and dexterity of II- geen, 


liams, in unravelling this affair to the prince and duke; 72, 73, 74, 


(tho? how conſiſtent this correſpondence with a curtezan Lond. 8: 


was with the character of a biſhop and a lord-keeper, 7155 


the reader will determine: ) but I cannot let this piece of (9) rx oj 


hiſtory paſs without obſerving, 1. The obſequiouſneſs of chincellors, 


this right reverend and fight honourable iather in God, vol. il. p. 
Williams, towards the duke of Buckingham ; and how 
ſolicitous to curry favour with him, though remarkable 


8vo, 1713. 


for vile behaviour, both political and moral. Doubt- 
leſs, he muſt have been very mindful of the duties of both 
his functions, who ſpared no coſt to get intelligence of 
every hour's occurrences at court, and devoted his mid- 
night hours to unravel political intrigues. 
2. The ſtrict connexion between the prince and Buck- a 
ingham is from hence very apperent. As is, in the 
3d place, The diſſimulation of James, ſo very re- naß £2] 
markable through his whole life. For tho, on the bbs.” 5 . lo 
of the papers preſented, he affected to talk of the Sani 
ambaſſadors as no better than traitors; of his being 
grieved ſor having ſuſpecled them, and of the clearneſs > eld 
of their innocency; yet it is very probable, that in his t 
beart he never forgave Buckingham, nor was wholly. 
plealedwich M the Pier. who ay him, and aQted> - 
C | contrary! | 


i 


- 
o 


117, Lond. 285 
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THE LITE OF 
with the duke and they were both received 
into their former favour, at leaſt as to out- 
ward appearance. 


The Spaniſh match being now entirely 
broken off, and a war with that nation de- 
| termined, a match was propoſed with France, 
and the lords ki wo (afterwards. well 
known by the title of earl of Holland) and 
Carliſie were appointed to negotiate lt. 
In a ſhort. time, every thing was agreed 


on, and great rejoicings were made, both at 
Paris and London, on account of the * 
175 ſion of the marriage-treaty, which contained 
articles equally as favourable to the Enghſh 
catholicks as that ſworn to with Spain. But 
the death of James, which happened March 
27, 1625, (not without cauſing (7) ſuſpi- 
cions againſt. Buckingham, and even prince 
1 Charles 20 pe. the conſummation of it; 
15 78 though 


* 1 


cContratry to bis pb wall ent Aude 2 thi: impeach= 
(5) See Cla- ment and ſentence of the earl of Middloſæx (b). i 
i * = (A) The death F king. James, which Gael. 
2% wot without. cauſmg ſuſpicions \bgainſt the | duke f Bucks. 
ingham, and even prince Oharles, &c.] The grounds for 
ſuſpecting that-Buckingham poiſoned king James, I have 
Jann particularly ſet forth in another place (c). But the 
Jv dcn ſuſpicions againſt Charles, his ſon, are now to be men- 
of the life tioned; che impartiality of hiſtory requires it. Lis well 
_ e known the houſe of commons; among other articles of 
Lend. $40; impeachment againſt the duke of Buclingbum in 1626, 
1753. inſerted one concerning the plaiſters -dminifteredvbybitn 
do king James, which, according to them, occaſioned his 
death, © 8 n in his defence, denied n 

| an 


<: plication of the plaiſter, I could never learn, Many 


1OHARLES! J. 


though eon afterwards (the duke of Buck- 
— being ſent to . the queen, 


who 


*\ 


id 8 bis nwogey! buttho-commons deekred 


they were ready to prove it on him, unleſs prevented; 


which they were, by a diſſolution. Upon this a n 
is framed againſt prince Charles, as if by was concerned 
in the fact, and therefore unwilling it ſhould undergo'a 
parliamentary examination. Though king Charles was 
bound to proſecute king Fames's death, ſays Sir Edebard 

© Peyton, committed contrary- to all the laws of God 


and nations; yet king Charles, to fave the duke, diſ- 


© ſolved: the parliament ; and never after had the truth _ 
© tried, to clear himſelf from confederacy, or the duke 
© from ſo heinous a ſcandal. Now let all the world - 


judge of Charles's carriage, whether he was not guilty 


of conniving at ſo foul a fin (4).*—Lilly, in more mode- () The di. 
rate 11 70 delivers the cenſure on king Churles. That trophe of the 
< king James was really and abſolutely poiſoned by a nag P+ 


+461 17 : 


< plaiſter, applied by Buckingham's mother unto King 


© Fames's Romachgwas 51007 5 roved before a com- 


< mittee: but whether Bucking bam himſelf, or king 
* Charles, was guilty, either in the knowledge of, or ap- 


< feared the king did know of it, and they gave this res- 


'* ſon; becauſe, when the parliament did order to queſ- 


„tion Buckingham for it, and bad prepared their charge 
or articles to preſent againſt him in the houſe of lords, 


and to accuſe him thereof, his- majeſty, contrary to all , 
* expectation, and as in affront to both houſes, and in 


* the upper houſe, when the articles came up, gave : 
© Buckingham his hand to kiſs, carried him away, Nr. 


This action loſt him the preſent parliament's affee- 
tions; even the moſt ſober of his friends held him vety 


much overſeen, to deny a parliamentary juſtice inatly 


matter whatſoever; but in matter of poiſon, and the 


c party poiſoned being his father, in that to prohibits. N 


< due courſe, or a legal proceeding againft the- 8 1 5 15 


6 1 it was to deny with a refra pe 
Yo a ok oo "wn. 
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Charles, p. 


1753. 


% T ü or ; 
who had been eſpouſed at Paris by the duke 


-: ob Chevereux | in the king's yang) the landed 
f at 


( Obſerva-.6 hand 00 — in 4 terms, ſpeaks of Charks 
3 che on this account. Quam ſimilis Neroni fuerit Catolus, 
Jeath of oſtendam. Nero, i inquis, matrem ſuam, ferro, neca- 
king vit. Carolus & patrem, & regem veneno; nam, ut 
an alia omittam indicia, qui ducem veneficii reum legibus 


ant of the oi eripuit, fieri non potuit quin ipſe reus quoque fue- 


biſtory of his ( rit (F). i. e. © { will let you (ſpeaking to Salmaſius) 


3 3 £ ſee bow like Charles was to Nero; Nero, you ſay, put 


Lond. 17115 © to death his own mother; but Charles murthered both 
(/) Milton's © © his prince and bis father, by poiſon. For, to omit 
worlea, vol. © other evidences, he that would not ſuffer a duke that 
ji: p. 33%, ©. wasaccuſed of i it, to come to his trial, muſt needs have 
4. Lond. ( been guilty of it himſelf. How this concluſion of Mii- 
ton and the others will ſtand, the reader muſt determine. 
For my own part, though it is evident that Charles ated 
very unwiſely in ſcreening Buckingham from a trial, and 
oo gave grounds for his adverſaries to ſurmiſe that de Was 
| not unconſcious of the horrid deeg,: I cannot. load his 

memory with it, for the following reaſons 
i avg never ſhewed, by any other part. of his con- 
duct, that he was capabie of being a party in ſo wicked 
alan action. Now where men's private characters are 
fair, there ſhould be poſitive proof, ere they be pro- 
nounced guilty; which I think is wanting here. 

2. The charge is hyought by bitter and implacable 

[ enemies, and therefore may be ſomewhat aggravated. 
3. In the remonſtrance preſented to the king, Dec. 1, 
1641, which ſets forth his evil conduct from the begin · 
ning, there is no hint given that he was deemed culpable 
ain this matter; nor doI remember, among all the ſharp 
papers which were publiſhed by the two houſes again 
him, that he is once charged with it. 
4ᷓ43᷑. At his trial it was not objected to him, nor was he 
N -reproached. with it by Cooke or Bradſpaw., . 

. When going to the ſcaffold,. it being aſked bes, 
© Whether he were ee to his father's death, 
Let. | he 


* 


with the. utmoſt inſolence 400. 


With admiration! for a 


Hens LE. 

at Dover, and was met there by his majeſty, 
who accompanied her to London, where they 
were received with great expreſſions of af- 
fection and rejoicing. "The name of tbis 
lady was Henrietta Maria, daughter of _— 


IV. and fiſter to Leui XIII. of France, ſaid 
to be of an excellent air and beauty of coun- 


tenance, of great vivacity, a lover of in- 


trigues, and one who. treated her huſband 


' 8 Wy 3 viour 
deep 8 F Add; if 1 had ks Fonher de a ſpe ak i it 
© with reverence to God's ma jeſty) Taffure _ Teva 
never aſk him pardon (g). bo _— 85 

| Theſe are the reaſons for which Tam for pronouncing 


Her beha- 


) Sir Phi- 
i War- 
wick's me- 


Charles innocent in this matter, nor have I any great moin, p. 


doubt about the reader's concurring in the juſtice of the 342, 8vo. 


ſentence, However the public, as it has a right, muſt Lond. ”_ 


judge of this as well as other matters here laid before it, 


and its judgment will ve 5 by facts and reaſonings 


only. 


Mr. Waller is very laviſh in praiſe of the beauty of Hen- 


rietta Maria, in his poem inſcribed to her on ſeeing her 
The Tollowing lines are N his pa- 


picture. 
negyric. 
Vour bakuty mote the fondeſt fever moves 

With admiration, than his private loves; © 1 0 5 
pitch fo hig 
(Save ſacred Charles his) never love durſt ft. 


-Heav'n, that preferr d a ſceptre to your hand, 


Favour'd our freedom more than your e 52 


Beauty has crown'd you, and you muſt have been 
The whole world's miſtreſs other than a queen. 


All had been rivals, and you might have ee 
Or kild, and tyranniz d, without a guard. 
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vo towards his my will beſt of: all aps 
: T_T 


Such os as your's, on Fove himſelf have thrown 
As bright 480 fierce a light” ning as his own. 


And in another poem by the ſame gentleman, 26, 
 Telled to her, there : are theſe lines: 


Such-a complexion, and ſo bent eyes, 
Such lovely motion, and ſuch ſharp 9: 
Beyond our reach, and yet within our fight, 
What envious pow has plac'd this glorious light! 


Whether Mr. Waller has taken too great a et 
| liberty, will appear from the following deſcription of this 
lady by lord Kenſington, whilſt negotiating the match, in 
a letter to prince Chorkes, dated Feb. 26, 1624. dir, if 


4 your intentions proceed this way, as by many reaſons 


of ſtate and wiſdom, (there is cauſe now rather to preſs. 
it, than ſlacken it) you will find a lady of as much love- 
lineſs and ſweetneſs to deſerve your affection, as an 
creature under heaven can do. . And, Sir, by all der 
faſhions ſince my being here, and by what I hear from 
the ladies, it is moſt viſible to me, kar infinite value, 
and reſpe& unto you. Sir, I ſay not this to betray 
your belief, but from a true obſer vation, and know 
ledge of this to be ſo: I tell you this, and muſt ſome- 
What more, in way of admiration of the perſon of 
madam ; for the impreflions I had of her were but or- 
dinary, but the amazement extraordinary, to find her, 
as I proteſt before God I did, the ſweeteſt creature. in 
France. Her growth is very little ſhort of her a 

and her wiſdom infinitely beyond it. I heard her dif 
courſe with her mother, and the ladies about her, with 
extraordinary diſcretion and. quickneſs, She dances 
(the which I am a witneſs of) as well as ever I ſaw 
© any creature. They ſay ſhe ſings moſt en 3 1 = 


CO) Cat, < ſure ſhe looks. ſo ().“ 


r. Na, 


But whatever was her beauty, the temper, of her mind 
Was far Om. ee goa % The: was 1 to the 


„ „ 48S :8 ; Roi omiſh 
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pear by the following inſtructions given to 15 
Romiſb religion, induſtrious in promoting its intereſts, 
and an adviſer and an encourager of the Ring in his moſt 
imprudent actions. Go, coward, ſaid ſhe to his majeſty, 
© (when about to ſeize the hve members) and pull theſe 
© rogues out by the ears, or never ſee my face any 9 
© more (i) When the civil war broke out, ſhe went (i) Echard, 
into Holland, and pawned the crown- jewels, with which 

ſhe bought ammunition, and ſent to her huſband, She 

ſoon afterwards returned, and gave him counſels moſt 
pernicious, das in the courſe of this work we ſhall ſee. - 

Going again to Paris, ſhe endeavoured to raiſe foreign 

forces for the king, though in vain ; and, after his death, | 
was reduced to phones 9 (4) ; infomuch that ſhe (%) Memoirs 
requeſted cardinal Mazarine to folicit Cromwell, that he of cardinal 


| : , 1 * de Retz vol. 
would at leaſt return her dowry : but his ſolicitations i. p. + 


were ineffectual (/). During the exile of the royal, fa- :2mo. Lond, 
mily, the was full of intrigues to get the aſcendancy in?); “ 
her fon's councils, and frequently quarrelled with his Iron 
moſt faithful ſervants. Some time before the reſtoration, XIv. p. 3 
6 the lord Fermyz had the queen greatly in awe of him, vol. i. 8v. 
© and had great intereſt with her concerns, was married n. 2752. 
< to her, and had children by her (m).“ When Charles (m)Memoirs 
II. mounted the throne in reality, ſhe came over to Lon- 5 | N 5 
din; but again returned to Paris, where the died Auguſt 4, 3% 
e Bo yu AB; Lond. 1735. 


165 8 e e 
The following extract will make a proper ſupplement 
to this note. The king's attachment to the counſels 
of the queen and her creatures, and his conſtant neglect. 
< of thoſe of the trueſt friends of his own and the na- 5 
© tion's real intereſt, is evident from the original letters () Former- 
_ © of one of them, Sir Edward Nicholas (u), fecretary of poſſeſſion o 
ſtate to him and to his ſon and ſucceſſor. I ſhall ſingle William Ni- 
cdut a few paſſages from theſe letters. In one to lord — 
6 Hatton, then at Paris, dated Dec. 4, 16 505 Sir Edward ley inSurrey, 
© complains, that the counſels of the Louvre, where Eiq; and 
6 queen Henrietta reſided, had been fatal to the crown of f 8 
England. In another to the ſame lord, of the iſt of E,ehn of 
Feb. 1650-1, he expreſſes his fears, that thoſe coun- Wetten in 


| C 4 * ſels, 9 5 
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ce 


THE: LIFE OF 


lord Carlton, "diſpatched by him to Paris, 
. at 2 uh I2, "OO (8). 


This 


c ſels, which rained; the father, and 1 the e 
© and hopeful king [Charles II.] into the ſad condition 

© in which he then was, would never do better. In one 
to the marquis of Ormond, of March 1, 1650-1, he 
© obſerves, that for the king [Charles II.] to put himſelf 
into the hands of thoſe, whoſe counſels and conduct 
had been ſo apparently unfortunate to his bleſſed father 
and himſelf, was a, prudence and policy that he could 
not fathom. And in one to lord Hatton, of the 7th. 
© of June, 1651, N. S. he prays, that the influence of 
thoſe of the Louvre, which would be a great diſ- 

«< couragement to honeſt men, might not prove as fatal 
(b)Appendix « to the young king as to his father, (9), ' y 
to theinqui (h) CHARLES REX. , 
mare uhch It is not unknown both to the Hub king and Yo 5 
K. Charles mother, what unkindneſſes and diſtaſtes have fallen 
97 5 between my wife and me, which hitherto I have borne 

of the earl With great patience, (as all the world knows) ever ex- 
ef Glamor- © pecting and hoping an amendment; knowing her to be 
$43, 755. © but young, and perceiving it to be the ill crafty counſels 
bred, of her ſetvants, for. advancing of their own: ends, ra- 
ther than her own inclination ; for at my firſt meeting 
of her at Dover, I could not expect more teſtimonies 
of reſpect and love than ſhe ſhewed : : as, to give one 
7 inſtance, ber firſt ſuit to me was, that ſhe being young, 
© and coming to a ſtrange country, both by her years and 
© ignorance of the cuſtoms of the place, might commit 

© many errors, thereſore that I would not be angry with 
< her for her faults of ignorance, before I had with my 
© inſtructions learned her to eſchew them, and deſired. 
me in thele caſes to uſe no third perſon, but to tell her 
myſelf, when J found ſhe did any thing amiſs. I both 
granted her requeſt and thanked her for it; but deſired 
ber ſhe would uſe me as ſhe had deſired me to uſe her, 
which ſhe willingly promiſed me, which promiſe ſhe: 
never r kept: j for 4 little ed this, madam St. George. 
8 | a, e 
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ce: eng a Ciltaſte becauſe I would not let her ride with” 

s © us in the coach, when there was women of better qua- 55 
tity to fill her room, claiming it as her due, (which i in 
England we think a ſtrange thing) ſet my wife in ſuen 
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CHARLES I. 


This repreſentation of king Charles to his 
brother of * and his — home the 
queen 8 


an 8 of diſtaſte againſt me. as from that very 


hour to this, no man can ſay that ever ſhe uſed me two 
days together with ſo much reſpect as deſerved of her; 
but, by the contrary, has put ſo many diſreſpects upon 
me, as it were-too long to ſet downall. Some I will 
relate: as I take it, it was at her firſt coming to Hamp- 
ton ccurt, J ſent ſome of my council to her, with thoſe 


orders that were kept in the queen my mother's houſe, 


deſiring ſhe would command the counte of 7. liters, 5 
that the ſame might be kept in her's: her anſwer was, 


ſhe hoped that I would give her leave to order her 


houſe as ſhe liſt herſelf (now if ſhe had ſaid that fre 
would ſpeak with me, not doubting to give me ſatiſ- 

faction in it, I could have found no fault, whatſoever 

ſhe would have ſaid of this to myſelf; for I could only 
impute it to ignorance ; but I could not imagine that 
ſhe affronted me ſo, as to refuſe me in ſuch a thing 
publicly). Aſter I heard this anſwer, I took a time 
(when 1 thought we had both beſt leiſure to diſpute it) 


to tell her calmly both her fault in the public denial, 


as her miſtaking the buſineſs itſelf. She, inſtead of ac- 
knowledging her fault and miſtaking, gave me fo ill an 
anſwer, that | omit, not to be tedious, the relation of 
that diſcourſe, having too much of that nature here= 
after to relate. Many little neglects I will not take the 
pains to ſer down, as her eſchewing to be in my. com- 
pany: when I have any thing to ſpeak to her, I muſt 
means her ſervant firſt; elſe I am ſure to be denied; her 
neglect of the Engliſh tongue, and of the nation in 
general. I will alſo omit the affront ſhe did me beſore 
my going to this laſt unhappy aſſembly of parliament, 

| een chere has been * wirendy, 2 5 
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© and the author of it is before you 10 I To be 


queen's ſervants who attended her inte Eng- 


land, and were to have been of her houſehold, 


was 


© ſhort, omitting all other paſſages, coming only to that 


< which is recent in my memory: I having made a com- 
© miflion to make my wife's jointure, &c. to aſſign her 
- '< thoſe lands ſhe is to live on, and it being brought to 

© ſuch a ripeneſs, that it wanted but my conſent to the = 


< particulars then had choſen : ſhe, taking notice that ĩt 
< was now time to name the officers for her revenue, one 


night when 1 was a- bed, put a paper in my hand, tell- 
ing me it was a lift of thoſe that ſhe deſired to be of 
her revenue. I took it, and ſaid I would read it next 
morning; but withal told her, that, by agreement in 

France, I had the naming of them. She ſaid, there 
were both Engliſh and French in the note. 1 replied, | 
© that thoſe Engh/b I thought fit to ſerve her, I would 


< confirm; but for the French, it was impoſſible for them 


to ſerve her in that nature. Then ſhe ſaid, all thoſe in 

© the paper had brevets from her mother and herſelf, 
and that the could admit no other. Then I faid, it 
© was neither in her mother's power nor her's to admit 


© any without my leave; and that if ſhe ſtood. upon 


& that, whomſaever ſhe. recommended ſhould not come 
© in. Then ſhe bad meplainly take my lands to myſelf; 
for if ſhe had no power to put in whom ſhe would in 
©. thoſe places, ſhe would hade neither lands nor houſe of 
me, but bad me give her what I thought fit in penſion. 


I bad her then remember to whom ſhe ſpake, and told 
<. her, that ſhe ought not to uſe me ſo. Then the fell 


< into a paſſionate diſcourſe, how ſhe is miſerable in 

having no power to place ſervants, and that buſineſs 

_ © ſucceeded the worſe for her recommendation; which 

<. when I offered to anſwer, ſhe would not ſo much as 

bear me. Then ſhe went on, ſaying, ſhe was not of 
that baſe quality to be uſed fo ill. f 

E both hear me, and end that diſcourſe: Thus having 

_ © ſo long patience, with the diſturbance of wi e 
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was owing to Buckingham (1), who, on 


particular paſſion, took all the ways he could 


to 


7 


© ſhould be one of my greateſt contentments, I can no 
$ longer ſuffet thoſe that 1 know to be the cauſe and 
s fomenters' of theſe humours, to be about my wife any 
longer; which 1 muſt do, if it were but for one action 
« they made my wife do, which is, to make her go to 
« Tiburn in devotion to pray; which action can have no 


« $reater invective made againſt, than the relation. 


+ Therefore you hall tell my brother the French king, 


« as likewiſe' his mother, that this being an action of ſo 


much neceſſity, I doubt not but he will be ſatisfied 


+ with it, eſpecially ſince he hath done the like himſelf, 
not ſaying while he had ſo much reaſon: and being 


an action that ſome may interpret to be of harſhneſs to 
© his nation, I thought good to give him an account of 


itz becauſe in all things I would preſerve the good cor- 
reſpondeney and brotherly affection that is between 


(1) This repreſentation of the king's, his ſending home : 
the queen's ſervants who were to have been of her houſehold, 


was owing to Buckingham, Sc.] There is ſome- 
thing curious enough in the accounts given us of the 
cauſe of Buctingbam's averſion to France, and the vexa- 


tions he cauſed to the queen of England, which at length 


»The king's cabinet opened, or certain packets or ſecret letters and 

s own hand, and taken in his cabinet in Naſby- 
field, June 14, 7645, by victorious Sir Thomas Fairfax. Publiſhed by 
ſpecial order of parliament, London, 4to. 1643. As I ſhall have occafion 
een to quote theſe letters, it will be proper, once for all, to eſtabliſn 


papers written with theking 


their authority. This will be beſt done by king Charlies bimſelf, who, in 
a letter to ſecretary Nicholas, has theſe words: Though I could have 


© wiſhed their pains had been ſpared, yet I will neither deny that thoſe things 

© are mine which they havefet out in my name, (only ſome words here and 

© there are miſtaken, and ſome commas an 4g Hg not much material) 

© nor as a good proteſtant or honeſt man bluſh for any of thoſe p. | 
av -, 


© Indeed, as a diſcreet man, 1 will got juſtify myſelf; and yet I,w 
e 
letters were publicly ſeen, us mim hate nom been.“ King Charkes's 
works, N 4251 447 fy 3210s 01 HIS katy 3 
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79 ir a war chat ended ngleticutly to himſelf and. his 
maſter, as I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to new. 
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THE LIFE OF. 


to exaſperate the French court, and to leſſen 


the king's affection gs his: young queen, 
fearing 


© In his embaſly in France, where his perſon and pre- 


ſence was wonderfully admired and eſteemed, and in 


* which he appeared with all the luſtre the wealth of 


England could adorn him with, and outſhined all 


the bravery that. court could dreſs itſelf in, and over- 
acted the whole nation in their own moſt peculiar vani- 
ties; he had the ambition to fix his eyes upop, and to 
. dedicate. his moſt violent affection to a lady of a very 
ſublime quality, and to purſue it with molt importu- 
nate addreſſes; inſomuch as, when the king had 
brought the queen his ſiſter as far as he meant to do, 
and delivered her into the hands of the duke, to be by 
him conducted into England, the duke, in his journey, 
after the departute of that court, took a reſolution once 
more to make a viſit to that great lady, Which he 
believed he might do with much privacy. But it was 
ſo eaſily diſcovered, that proviſion was made for his 
reception; and if he had purſued his attempt, he bad 
been without doubt aſſaſſinated, of which he had only 
ſo. much notice as ſerved him to decline the danger. 
But he ſwore, in the inſtant, that he would ſee and 
ſpeak with that lady, in ſpight of the ſtrength and 
power of France. And from the time that the queen 
arrived in England, he took all the ways he could to 
undervalue and exaſperate that court and nation, by 
cauſing all thoſe that fled into England from the juſtice 
and diſpleaſure of that king, to be-received and enter- 
tained here, not only with ceremony. and ſecurity, but 
with bounty and magnificence; and the more extraor- 
0 dinary the perſons were, and the more notorious their 
© king's diſpleaſure was towards them, the more reſpect- 


fully they were received and eſteemed. He omitted no 
| x opportunity to incenſe the king againſt France, and to 


NI * to aſſiſt the * whom he likewiſe 
SN. encouraged: 


G HARL Es H. 
ſearicg leſt her intereſt might be of force 
N to croſs his other deſigns. And it 


ws. 


{ 7 


© encouraged-to- give their king ſoitie trouble; And, = 


© which was worſe than all this, he Hok great pains to 
© leſſen the king's affection towar his young queen, 
© being exceedingly jealous leſt her intereſt might be of 
force enough to eroſs his other deſigns: and in this 
© ſtratagem, he had brought hiniſelf to a habit of neglect, 


© and even of rudeneſs towards the queen; ſo that, 


upon expoſtulations with her on a trivial occaſion, he 


s told her ſhe ſhould repent it; and her 2 anſwer- 
to her, 
that there had been queens in England To had loſt 


ing with ſome quickneſs, he replied inſole 


29 


, their heads (p). In order that the reader may the (y) Chis 
better W 6 all this, I will here tranſeribe a few don, vol. i. 


favourite of Anne of Auſtria, wife to Lewis XIII. « At 
the queen of England's leaving Amiens, the French 
© court accompanied her majeſty a little way out of the 
city, and the queen of France (ſays madam de Maotte- 


ville ) bas done me the honour to tell me, that when 


* the duke of Buckingham came to kiſs her gown, ſhe 


© being in the fore-ſeat of the coach with the princeſs of 


© Conti, he hid himſelf. with the curtain, as if he had 


C ſomething to ſay to her; but, i in reality, to wipe away 


© the tears which then came into his eyes. The princeſs 


< of Conti, who had an agreeable way of raillery, and, 
as I have heard, a great deal of wit, ſaid, on this occa- 


© ſion, ſpeaking of the queen, that ſhe would be an- 


© ſwerable to the king for her virtue; but that ſhe could 
© not ſay ſo of her cruelty, ſince, without doubt, the 
tears of that lover which/ſhe had ſeen on this occaſion, 


ought to have touched her heart, and that ſhe had 


ſuſpected her eyes to have looked on him at Jeaſt with 
s pity. The duke of Buckinghain's paſſion (continues the 


paſſages from the memoirs of madam d- Matieville, aP. 38. 


0 lady) prompted him to a bold action, which the queen ORs 


has informed me of; and which has been confirmed to Ks 
s e by the * ** England, who 1 from mn 3 


8 
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THE LIFE! or 


00. ver . was univerſally known, ſays lord cen LR 


en 0 his life, the en had never 


any 


bam himbelf. That illuſtrious 3 e 


* Amient, in order to return to England, whither he was 
to conduct the princeſs of France, now queen of Eng- 
land, to her huſband; being overcome by his paſſion, 


* and unable to bear the pains of abſence, reſolved to ſee 
the queen of France again, though it were but for a 


moment. He formed that deſign when he was come 
almoſt to Calais, and he executed it under pretence of 
© news which he had received from the King: his maſter, 


that obliged him to return to Amos. He left the 


+ queen of Eugland at Boulogne, and came back to Mary 
de Medicis, then queen- mother, to treat about ſome 


; pretended affairs, which he took for the pretext of his 


< return, After having done with his chimerical nega- 


tiation, he came to the reigning queen, whom he found 
in bed, almoſt alone. That princeſs was informed 


2 letter from ihe dutchels: — who acco- 
s panied the queen of England, of Buckingham's coming 
back. She ſpoke of it before Nogent in aJeſting man- 


ner, and was not ſurpriſed when ſhe faw the Juke, 
But ſhe was ſo when he came freely to kneel down by 


© her bed-ſide, Kifling ther ſheet with ſuch uncommon 
_ © tranſport, that it was eaſy to perceive chat his paſſion. 
was violent, and of that kind which does not»leave 


< the uſe of reaſon to thoſe that are ſeized with it. The 
queen has told me, that ſhe was troubled at it; which 
6 trouble, joined with a littleindignation, made her con- 
tinue a long time without ſpeaking o him. Thecoun- 


teſs de Lannoi, then her lady of honour, not being 


villing to ſuffer the duke to continue in that condition, 
told him, with a great deal of ſeverity, that what lie 
did was not cuſtomary in France, and would have made 


bim rife, But the duke, without appearing ſurpriſed, 


„ diſputed with the old lady, ſaying that he was no 

« Frenchman, and not bound to obſerve the laws of the 

+ Kane. Then addreſfing kimſelf wah bet” 
e 


CHARLES 1 
any credit with the king, with reference-th 
ang To affairs. But the death of that 


favourite, 


« faid aloud to her the moſt de bag eie 
« which ſhe anſwered only with complaints at his'bold» 
* nefs; and, perhaps, (ſays the lady) without being very 
© angry, the ordered him ſeverely to riſe and begone, 

+ He did ſo; and having ſeen her the next day, in pre- 
© ſence of all the court, he went away, fully. refolved to 


& return into France as ſoon as poſſible. All Matters 


* relating to Buckingham were told king Leiuis to his 


 * queen's diſadvantage, The queen of England (con- 


c tinues madam Mottrville) has ſince related to me, that 

6 quickly after her marriage with king Charles I, ſhe had 
ſome dane to the king her huſband, and that Bur- 
inębom ſomented it: that gentleman ſaying to her face, 

5 that he would ſet her and her huſband at variance, if 

he could. He ſucceeded in it; and the queen, in her 

© affliction, was deſirous of cetuining into France, toes 

« the queen her mother; and as ſhe knew the paſſionate 

6 defire which the duke had of ſeeing once more the | 

« young queen of France, ſhe ſpoke to him of her de- 

5 ſign. He embraced it with eagerneſs, and he ſerved 

* her powerfully in obtaining leave from the king her 

© huſband to execute it. The queen of England wrote 

© about it to the queen her mother, deſiring leave to 

bring the duke of Buckingham, without whom ſhe _— ; 

6 not'take'"that voyage. She was refuſed both by th | 

queen her mother, and by the king her brother, he? (-) Memoirs 

< delign coming to nothing, Sethe of'thatof the duke towards =— 

of Buckingham. This gentleman (ſays the lady) raiſed Le of - 

a diyiſion between the two crowns, that he might have Anne of 

* an occaſion of returning into France, by the neceflicy ee 

there would be for a treaty of peace ( t pe go vol. 
The inſolence, pride, luſt, and revenge of Bucting- of Retz me · 


ham, appear from theſe paſſages, better than from a 8 5 


thouſand deſeriptions: and ĩt cannot but ſome what dimi- g.. alſo Ro- 
niſh the character of Charlis, even in the eyes of his moſt ban's me- 


aoalous: and —* nen nn confider-that mei. 


131 8.0 
"hs Lond, 1660, 


| ? 90 Claren- 


1 HE LITE or 


favourite, which happened by the hand of a 
well. meaning 2 (X), Aug. 23, 16285 


A. * 


this man, vile aid edt in morals as he was; was 


his chief favourite; and that tho he might not do ſuch 


things himſelf, yet he had pleaſure in him that did them. 


(K) Buckingham's death happened by the hand 4 a well- 


| meaning aſſaſſin. }: This was John Felton, a gentleman of 


family in Suffolk, of good fortune and reputation; who 
been a lieutenant in the army; which quitting, he 
elided in London: where learning what an enemy to the 


i aa Buckingham was, and that the houſe of commons 
had declared him the cauſe of all the evils the kingdom 


« ſuffered, and an enemy to the public, he believed he 
ſhould do God good ſervice if he killed the duke. Which 
ſhortly after he e to do, and actually accompliſhed 
at Portſmouth (where Buckingham then was, preparing 
and making ready the fleet and army deſigned for the 


relief of Rochelle, ſtraitly beſieged by Richlieu) ; for he 
ſtruck him with a knife over his ſhoulder upon the breaſt, 


which piercing his heart, ſoon occaſioned his death; 


Felton, tho? he might eaſily have eſcaped amidſt the hurry 


and confuſion the aſſaſſination occaſioned, unconſcious of 


ill, but glorying in his noble exploit, walked calmly be- 


i fors the door of 'the houſe, owned and juſtified the fact; 


6 on, vol. i 1. 


. 30. 


tho' before his death he is ſaid to have repented of it, and 


aſked pardon of the. king, the dutcheſs, and all the 
« duke's ſervants, whom he acknowledged to have of- 


* fended ().“ That Felton was an aſſaſſin, muſt be 


» owued: that aſſaſſinations are, for the moſt part, very 


unjuſtifiable actions, muſt be acknowledged; but where 


the principles, on which ſuch aſſaſſinations are founded, 
appear plauſible, and the aſſaſſinators appear to have 
Aãcted out of views to the public good, however miſtaken, 
and not out of ſelf-intereſt or private revenge; I ſay, 
Where this is the caſe, as it ſeems here to have been, we 
cannot help pitying the criminals, tho' we condemn the 
crime. But to proceed in the hiſtory. Felton, after 
. baving been confined in priſon at * « was called 
1 . den 


gave 


vB 02 
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gave the queen an opportunity of exerting 
an influence over his majeſty, which ſhe 157 
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< before the council, where he confeſſed his inducement 

< above mentioned to the murder. The council much 

< pteſſed him to confeſs'who ſet him on work to do ſych 

< a bloody act, and if the puritans had no hand therein: 

he denied they had; and ſo he did to the laſt, that no 

perſon whatſoever knew any thing of his intentions or 

< purpoſe to kill the duke, that he revealed it to none 

councilrtable, told him, if he would not confeſs, he 

muſt go to the rack. Felton replied, if it muſt be ſo, 

< he could not tell whom he might nominate in the ex- 7 

tremity of torture; and if What he ſhould ſay then 

muſt go for truth, he could not tell whether his lord- 

ſhip (meaning Laud), or which of their lordſhips, jhe 

might name; ſor torture might draw unexpected things 

from him. ; 'Aﬀter this he was aſked no more queſtions, . 

but ſent back to priſon. The council then fell into | 

| © debate; whether, by the law of the land, they could 

« juſtify-the putting bim to the rack; which, by order of ” 

© the king, being prapounded-to all the judges, they | 

* unanimouſly-agreed, that he ought not, by the law, to 1 

be taxtured by the rack; for no ſuch puniſhment is 

* known or allowed by our law (t). Whereupon, being (:) Rutb- 

convicted on his dwn conſeſſion, he was hung up * 

chains. We fee here the true ſpirit of an eccleſiaſti ec 

(armed with power) in Land! Cruelty is the diſting win 

ing character. Racks preſent themſelves preſently tothe  _ 

imagination af a ſuperſtitious tyrannical prieſt, as te 

fitteſt punjſhinents far offenders. Power in ſuch hands + 

thereſate, mould never be lodged, becauſe it will dege : 

nerate into tyranny, and render unhappy ſuch as are ung-n - 

der it. Let the fate of Buckingham alſo be a warning. 1 

to all miniſters not to purſue wicked meaſures; for de- 

ſtruction, in all probability, will come upon them. Pub- 

lie juſtice may make them examples: a Felton may ariſe 
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tained to the laſt moment of his life. For 


() he was Damm uxorious, con- 


ſulted 


their fall; but KY ſhould brave juſtice and: eiraps its 
ſtroke, yet their names ſhall be branded with infamy 
and reproach in the annals of the times in which they 
lived, though pimps _ paraſites wir ever 0 e 
founded their praiſes. 
The following account of Felton may be looked on as 
no improper ſupplement to this note. — He was of a 
religious and quiet converſation, given to no open vice 
nor whimſical opinions, being a frequent hearer of 
<. thoſe preachers as were never found to give encourage 
ment to ſuch practices, but rather the contrary.— Nor 
vas honeft Fact, a title always given him, (though ren» 
dered after more diffuſive, by the duke's enemies, than 
ſo ill a conſequence might merit) agitated by revenge, 
or any privater ſpirit than what he was perſuaded did 
regard the commonweal ; as I heard William earl of 
« Pembrcke proteſt, who could not but be the beſt in- 
formed, having aſſiſted at his examinations: who did 
withal aver, he never ſaw piety and valour better or 
more temperately mixed in one perſon; nor was he 


(0 Oſborn's found, as the ſame lord atteſted, in any untruth ().“ 
—_— think I had reaſon to give un, the re of well- 


2 8 vo . 


vx) He was e uxbriom, &c. J 8 Philip 
Warwick tells us, that king Charles was always more 


(«)Memoirs, © chairy of the queen's: perſon, than of his buſineſs (2). 
Þ; 204% . Burnet obſerves, - * that he was unreaſonably feeble to 
'(wo)Burner s© thoſe whom he truſted, chiefly to the queen (). 

 biſtoryofhis And if we turn to his letters, taken at Naſeby, we ſhall 


own 


. IF; 50. find the ſtrongeſt proofs of the regard he paid to her ad- 
| Dutch edit, vice, and her influence over him. I will tranſeribe a few 


paſſages from among many. In a letter, dated Oxford, 
13 Feb. 1643, we have the following expreſſions 


© I think it not the leaſt of my misfortunes, that, for my 


« fake, thou haſt run ſo much hazard; in which thou 


<. haſt expreſſed ſo much love to me, that I confeſs it is 


8 impoſſib e to TePay's by _ TT I can do, _ 
7 i 


I 


ESR J TIDY y r 


\ 


filted. his: wiſe. in all his? ate, tl 


Auenced by her, and; in a manner, wholly 
at 


c bg words: but W bedrt being k Full of afeQion fot 
© thee, admiration of thee, and impatient paſſion of gra- 
© titude to thee, I could not but ſay ſomething, e 
©. the reſt to be read by thee, out of thine on noble 
© heart, Some finds fault as too much kindneſs to theez 
but l aſſure ſuch, that I want expreſſion, not will, to do 
© it ten times more to thee, on all occaſions. Others EE 

« preſs me, as being brought upon the ſtage ; but Lan- | 
© ſwer, that having profeſt to have thy advice, it were 
© a wrong to thee to do any thing before I had it (æ). (ﬆ) King's 
Nor were theſe meer exprefſions'; for, in fact, he cared opened, . 
not to do any thing without firſt conſulting her majeſty, 2 
and obtaining her approbation. 

Now, ' ſays he, in a letter to the queen, dated May 
14, 1645, I muſt make a complaint to thee of my ſon 
* Charles; which troubles me the more, that thou mayeſt 
< ſuſpe& I ſeek by equivocating to hide the breach-of my 
word, which I hate above all things, eſpecially to thee, | 
© It is this: he hath ſent to deſire me, that Sir John 
© Greenfield may be ſworn gentleman of his bedcham- 
© ber; but already ſo publickly engaged in it, that the 

e refuſal would be a great diſgrace both to my ſon and 
the young gentleman, to whom it is not fit to give a 

« juſt diſtaſte, eſpecially now, conſidering his father's 
e merits, his own hopefulneſs, beſides the great power 
that family has in the Weſt; yet I have refuſed the 
admitting of him until I ſhall a from thee, Where - 
fore I deſire thee, firſt, to chide my ſon for engaging 
© himſelf- without one '* þ our conſents; then not to re- 
« fule thy own conſent; and laſtly, to believe, that, 
directly or indirectly, I never knew of this while yeſ- 
< terday, at the delivery of my ſon's letter. So fare= 
© wel, ſweet heart, and God, end me good news from 
C thes (3). OP #9 00 1% 

And in a letter, Jated 9 Gu 1645, ſpeaking of the 

good ſtate of 'his' affairs to her, he adds, Vet I muſt 
tell Nw that i it.is Wy 39 en aſſuring | 
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38 T HE LIFE OF 
0 at her e D ann that we _ — 


me of thy perfect recovery, with thy wonted kind- 


0 neſs, which makes me capable of taking contentment 
in theſe goed ſucceſſes ; for as divers men propoſes 
* ſeveral recompences to themſelves for their pains and 
| © hazard in this rebellign, ſo thy company is the only 
— þ. „ reward 1 expect and wiſh for (z)“ From theſe and 
14. many like paſſages, it appears how uxoriggs. Charles was, 
| how much governed by a woman! And conſequently, 
in the opinion of ſame brave ſpirits, i in a ſtate moſt i igno- 
minious. An ille mihi liber, cui mulier imperat f Eut 
« leges imponit, præſexibit, jubet, vetat quod videtur © 
qui nihil imperanti negare 7 nihil recuſare audet : 
« poſcit? dandum eſt: yobat? veniendum: ejicit? abe- 
© undum: minatur? extimeſcendum. Ego vera iſtum 
non modo ſeryum, ſed nequiſſimum ſervum, etiam ſi in 
x « ampliſlima familia natus fit, appallagd m puto (g.) 
ji. i. e. Shall I eſteem the man to be free-who is the Have 
« of a woman, who impoſes laws on him, commands, 
« forbids, and regulates his conduct at pleaſure; who 
«© neither can refuſe what ſhe requeſts, nor dares diſobey 
« her orders? If ſhe aſks any thing, it muff be given; 
does ſhe call? he muſt anſwer; when ſhut out, he muſt 
© quietly be gone: in a word, if ſhe threatens him, he 
s muſt of courſe he filled with terror. Such a man, let 
+ his birth and family be ever ſo illuſtrious, deſerves, in 
« 'my opinion, not ſimply the n of dare, ut 
6 that of the moſt ſeryile of all laves.” 


God's univerſal law 
Gave to the man deſpotic power 
Over his female in due awe, een 

Nor from that right wi 80 an hour, n 
Smile ſhe or louf:: ee 
So ſhall he leaſt confuſion an 455 
On his whole life, not fway*d- - 
By female uſurpation, .de. 126 Ille, 


Tete things are boldly ſaid ] but poſibly they who 
a them, might not nes Raug n able wholly 
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CHARLES I. 37 
preſume, (1) the repreaches which have 
been caſt on him of infidelity to the mar- 
Aus. 85 „ 
to make them good; for women, in all ages, have had 
great ſway, - Beauty has triumphed over the wiſe, the 
brave; and good; and therefore Charles, in this reſpect, 
may be intitled to ſome degree of pity ! Though, after 
all, to admit a wife to dictate and direct in matters of 
ſtate, to interfere in the affairs of a kingdam, to whoſe 
laws and cuſtoms ſhe was a ranger, and whoſe reli- 
gious opinions and practices ſhe abhorred ; I fay, to do 
this, was weak and inexcuſable.  _. 
(M) The reproaches that have been caſt upon him of infi- 
delity to the marriage bed, are without foundation, &c.] 
The licentiouſneſs of ſome writers is very amazing: not 
content to repreſent princes as they really were, they 
Rudy to blacken them, tho* without foundation, This 
has happened to Churles very remarkably. One ſhould 
have thought bis attachment to the queen, her aſcen- 
dency over him, the 9 he paid her, and his having 
never a miſtreſs publickly mentioned, ſhould have hin- 
dered even a thought of his unchaſtity. But he has not 
paſſed unſuſpeRed of this, as well as other matters, in 
which, probably, he had no concern.—Let us hear his 
accuſation, —* He did not greatly court the ladies, nor 
< had he a laviſh affection unto many: he was manly, 
© and well fitted for venereous ſpor ts, yet rarely fre- 8 
© quented illicit beds. I do note hear of above one. oer 
* two natural children he had, or left behind him (5). — (5) Lily's 
Sir Edward Peyton tells us; the queen was very jealous e e : 
of the king z inſomuch as he, loving a very great lady, of ring 
now alive, whom he had for a miſtreſs; to the intent Charles, p. 
* he miglit have more freedom with her, fent her lord“ | 
into the Low Countries, In the mean while, he daily 
* courted her at Oxford, in her huſband's and the queen's 
+ abſence: but the lord returning, the king diverted his 
affectionate thoughts to anothet married lady, of whom m 
* the queen was jealous at her return from Frauce; ſo 
© thats, on a time, this lady being in queen Marys pre- 
ſenee and dreſſed . the queen viewing her 


| round, 


3 


i 


4 Tü eee e 
riage-bed, are without foundation, though 
we had not thoſe ſtrong aſſurances of his 
oy nat, _ Chaſtity 


© round, told the lady, the would be a better miſtreſs for 


a king than a wife for a knight. The lady replied 


Madam, I had rather be miſtreſs to a king, than any 

© man's wife in the world, For which anſwer, ſhe was 

(e) Divine © obliged to abſent herſelf from court a long time (c). 
cataftrophe The laſt evidence againſt Charles, on this head, ſhall 
7. 33. be Milton, who, in his Defenſio pro Populo Anglican, 
has theſe words: ? Caſtimoniam tu ejus & continentiam 
laudes, quem cum duce Buctingamio flagitiis omni- 

bus coopertum novimus? ſecretiora ejus & receſſus per- 

< ſcrutari quid attinet, qui in theatro medias mulieres 

«. petulanter amplecti, & ſuaviari, qui virginum & ma- 
tronarum papillas, ne dicam cætera, pertraQtare in 

© propatulo conſueverat. Te porrò moneo pſeudo Plu- 
* tarche, ut iſtius modi parallelis ineptiſſmis de hinc ſu- 
A perſedeas, ne ego quz tacerem alioqui hbens de Carolo, 
ea impudence (ſpeaking to Salamaſius) to commend his 
all manner of lewdneſs in company with his confident 
the duke of Buckingham? It were to no purpoſe to en- 
quire into the private actions of his life, who publickly, 
at plays, would embrace and kiſs the ladies laſciviouſly, 


the reſt, I adviſe you therefore, you counterfeit Plu- 
tarch, to abſtain from ſuch like parallels,” [between 
Charles and David, and Solomon} leſt I be forced to 
_ publiſh thoſe things concerning Charles, which I am 
- < willing i condecd? ei up nn nn in nh a wings 
Many objeRtions ariſe on the face of this evidence 
againſt Charles s chaſtity.. Lilly does not poſitively ſay 
that he had any naturalchildren, but that he did not hear 

of above one or two; which is a very indeterminate way 

of talking in ſuch an affair. Peyton is very poſitive, we 
ſee; but he names no lady, tho' he ſpeaks of two: 
which I am perſuaded, from his hatred to the memory of 
"Charles, he would have done, had he known on whom, 

$03 2.4.68 et | * | 
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neceſſe habeam enuntiare (d). i. e. Have you the 


chaſtity and ſobriety, who is known to have committed 


and handle virgins and matrons breaſts, not to mention 


" | = with | 
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CHARLES I. 39 
OY we now "Me He was, indeed, ls EE 
n Saves and ſober in his whole beha- M 


with N to have pitched; not to 1 notice 
that the queen never was at Oxford after her return from 
France, as Peyton ſeems to aſſert. Milton is a name at 
all times to be mentioned with honour ; but truth com- 
pels me to ſay, that what he here ſpeaks has, much, too 
much, the air of declamation to be entirely relied on. 
Buckingham was lewd ; but no one, but Milton, hints 
that Charles was a partaker of his vices; and his evi- 
dence, delivered in ſuch a way, (as he himſelf could not 
have been a ſpectator) is not ſufficient to condemn him. 
The handling virgins and matrons breaſts, though not 

| ſeemingly. conſiſtent with the gravity Charles remarkabl 
preſeryed in his whole behaviour, depends much on the 
cuſtom of ages and countries; and therefore, had it been 
ever ſo  publickly done, cannot of itſelf determine againſt 

a man's chaſtity, ' A ſingle fact, advanced with proper 
vouchers, would have been of more force in determining 
the chaſtit) of Charles, than a thouſand of theſe kind of 
aſſertions and inferences. But as ſuch a fact, properly „5 
atteſted, has not been brought, even by Peyton or Milton, 

we may, I think, conclude that they could not; and con- 
ſequently, that in this matter he was blameleſs.— There 

is a letter-publiſhed lately, in Cibber's Lives of the Poets, 

ſaid once to have belonged to archbiſhop Sancroft, which 

is thought to evidence Charles's being engaged in one in= | 
trigue in his youth. It is addreſſed to the duke of Buck. 
ingham,'in the terms 's following : 2 


ben, n [Regs %%% OY 1 


I have nothing now to write to you, but to give you 
thanks both for the good counſel ye gave me, and for 
the event of i it... The king gave me a good ſharp por- 
tion; but you took away the working of it, by the | 

o well. 'reliſhed comkites ye ſent after it, 1 have met with 
the party, that muſt not be named, once already; and 
© the culler of Writing this letter, wall make me meet 
4 with her, on Saturday, altho? it is A has da 2 5 


54 | 18 . 


(e) Cibber's 


lives of the 


pts, vol, 
ii. p. 202. 
Lond. 1753. 
12 mo. 


the buſineſs related in note (E) may help to explain it. 


_ © example of conjugal affection, that they who did not 


2 liberty: and he did not only permit, b 
_ © biſhops to proſecute thoſe ſcab Tod vices, in the ec- 


(/) Claren- 
don, vol. v. 
; A 257. 


7) King 

harles's 
works, p. 
206. 


(59 May? q 
- hiftory ef 
the parlia- 
ment of 
England, 
p. 7, folio, 


Lond. 12. Fe 


uE UI R or 
 vibur; free from ihtemperance, and but Iitile 


addicted to o the fooliſh"cuſtom of ſweating, 
though 


c « Thurſtey, So , aſſuring you that the buſineſs oes late. 
17 on, I wy your 25 friend, 8 1 
| Cnantes? 


< I th you will not ew the bidet this letter; but put 
| „ CF in the ſafe Tultody of Mr. V Alcan 605 * 


"That this letter relates to me intrigue is certain a 
whether it was of the amorous, or whether of the ; poli- 
tical kind, may be pretty hard certainly to ſay.” Poſhbly 


22. TT. SOS 


I proceed now to give the direct proofs of Charles's 
chaſtity, that no MPI may de left in the Wind of 
the reader. 

Lord d tells us, that © he was + aaa af 


— 


,,, ce 2 al "> Al. 


© imitate him in that particular, durſt not htag of their 


direct his 


« cleſiaſtical courts, againſt perſons of eminence, and 
© near relation to his ſervice (f).” And the day before 
his death he bad © his daughter Elizabeth tell her mother, 
< that his thoughts had never ſtrayed from her, and that 
© his love ſhould be the fame to the laſt (g).“ To theſe 
teſtimonies I will add that of May, a writer ptofeſſedly 
on the ſide of the parliament, and ſecretary for it, as he 
files himſelf. The ſame affections [of love and eſteem} 
followed him [Charles] to the throne: ſays he, the 
« ſame hopes and fair preſages of his future ms 
© whilſt they confidered the temperance” 95 his youth, 
© how lei he had lived from perſonal vice, being growne 
© to the age of twenty-three ; how untainted of thoſe 
: licentious extravagancies, which into that age and for- 
© tune are not only incident, but almoſt thought « exciiſe- 
© able ()). And in another place he obſerves, that 
© Charles lived more conformably to the rules of the pro- 
{ teftant religion, than 1 -of his e ptitices | 


as, I* 5s a a. a an a 


' . „ " 


though he kvpt not wholly fres em it on 
particular occaſions, or great provocations/(#), 905 Claren- 
(N) He was diligent and exact in the per- 7. 4. = 
formance of the external acts of relig ion; 


8 "th 


6 in 6 Ball 1 4 OY: the earl wy tents cakes + this (4) May's 
« king's FL as profitable 40 all Chriſtians, by the exem- „ 
c plarineſs thereof (J).“ 1 think here is ſuch ſuffi= ( I) Sidney's 

cient evidence of Charles 8 chaſtity, that he cannpt, A e 
with the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon, . be deemed guilty of 418. _ 
incontinence, and nth in this e chat he 5 
was praiſe-worthy. 

For chaflity, even in a prince, is a line: and pro- 
ductive of many happy effects. Vice, though not ex= 
tirpated by the royal example, will {kulk into corners, 
and be afraid to.ſhew her head: infamy and diſhonour „„ 
will attend thoſe vhœ are known publickly to practiſe it; 2 
the marriage-bed will be reverenced and honoured, and We bo: 
peace, harmony, and concordin families preyail, Where- 
as, if the prince is lewd and debauched, if he roams © 
abroad and violates the. virgin, or adulterouſly invades 
the matron's bed 4; and fears not to 9 his un- 
chaſte deeds; no wonder thoſe around him are embol·! 
dened by his example, and openly practiſe Ser; act of ng 
uncleanneſs.. . 7 
(N) He uns Agent and exaft gd ok ber formance of the 

external af of region; ] As this part of Charlz's cha- 
racter has not been denied a few en will 4 fuf- 
ficient. to confirm it. « He. WAS, ſays lord Glarendon, | 
very punQual and regular in his devotions : he was 


Pie ada Hed 1 to his praftice, Gould my iberatelycs 1 
oa like to de addreſſed 1 if Butler $ lines 00 ES | ? hou ay 
e Thy great cxaipgle prompts each om | e 'X ag Mgt et, 
IJ? makeajeſt of marriage-vows ; e 5 
|| IE each beautebus ate | i 
* fin, without the m_— ame; aft, AL a2 2 
Makes all thy ing e ay Ze 
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imitate 71 prin ies, 
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42 THE LIFE/OF. ͥ¶ 
: and is ſaid to have been regular and conſtant 


© never known to enter upon his recreations or ſports, 
© though never ſo early in the morning, before he had 
| © been at publick prayers; ſo that, on hunting-days, his 
chaplains were bound to a very early attendance. He 


©: private cabinet · dev otion; and was ſo ſevere an exactor 

of gravity and reverence, in all mention of religion, 
that he could never endure any light or profane word, 

with what ſharpneſs of wit ſoever it was covered; and 

© though he was well pleaſed and delighted with reading 

| s verſes made upon any occaſion, no man durſt bring 
(m) Claren- © before him any thing that was profane or unclean (). 
p. 2579, Taud, ſays Heylin, imme moved his majeſty, that 
dhe would be preſent at the Liturgy, as well as the ſer- 


< prayers he came, the prieſt, who miniſtered, ſhould 
© proceed to the end of the ſervice. To which his ma- 
« jeſty moſt readily and religiouſly condeſcended, and 
gave him thanks for that his ſeaſonable and pious mo- 


life of Laud, 


Lond. 1668. it in its full extent, —* His majeſty's conſtant diligence 
| thing but a principle o 


©'formances, to which he was obſerved to go with an 


A 


before day called to their miniſtry : and when he was 


a a Aa 


provided for ſafety, or attempted at victory; and would 
© firſt gain upon the love of heaven, and then afterwards 


h L | a n 4 | | 4 e | ; » ö | | a el 


in the private exerciſe of devotion „ ſetting a 


< was likewiſe very ſtrict in obſerving the hours of his 


mon every Lord's-day ; and that at whatſoever part of 


(=) Heylin's c tion ().“ Let us add hereunto Dr. Perincbief's teſti- 
| fol. v. 166, mony, concerning this king's devotion, that we may ſee 


© in thoſe duties [of 7 did demonſtrate, that no- 
bolineſs, which is always uni- 
form, both moved and aſſiſted him in thoſe ſacred per- 


© exceeding alacrity as to a raviſhing pleaſure, from 
Me: © which: no leſſer pleaſures nor. buſineſs were ſtrong 
| | © enough for a diverſion. In the morning, before he 
went to hunting, his beloved ſport, the chaplains were 


at Brainford, among the noiſe of arms, and near the 
aſſaults of his enemies, he cauſed. the divine, that then 
' © waited, to perform his accuſtomed ſervice, before he 
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s ſelf with ſuch a reverence and attention; (that his ene- 
s mies which hated, yet did even admire him in it) as if 
t he were expecting new inſtructions for government 
+ from that God whoſe deputy he was, or a new charter 


for a larger empire: and he was ſo careful not to ne- 


glect any of thoſe exerciſes, that if on Tueſday morn - 


5 ings, on which days there uſed to be ſermons at court, 
he were at any diſtance from thence, he would ride 


* 


pattern to others in what related to the wor- 
ſhip and ſervice of almighty God: ſo that 


43 


hard to be preſent at the beginnings of them (o). ( perin. 


writers panegyrically have written; concerning the devo- Cn. 


— 


behaviour in matters of religion was indeed exemplary, 


| | | * 
and that he was at a great diſtance from the character of 
the ſcorner.— It is true, a man's character is not to be 
determined by theſe external acts of piety; it being very 


* 


poſſihle that men may, with reſpect to theſe, be blame- 
Jeſs, tho' the weightier matters of the law be neglected. 


For which reaſon, Milton, without diſputing the fact, 


obſerves, : that he who from ſuch kind of plalmiſtry, 
or any other verbal devotion, without the pledge and 


b earneſt of ſuitable deeds,” can be perſuaded of a zeal 
and true righteouſneſs in the perſon, hath much yet to 


people of that empire, who, notwithſtanding his ſaint's 


_ * vizard, tore him to pieces for his tyranny. From ſto- 


learn, and knows not that the deepeſt policy of a ty-'" 
s rant hath been ever to counterfeit: religious. And 
© Ariftotle, in his Politics, hath mentioned that ſpecial 
craft, among twelve other tyrannical ſophiſms. Neither 
want we examples: Andronicus Comnenus, the Byzan- 
tine emperor, though à moſt cruel tyrant, is reported, 
by Nicetas, to have been a conſtant reader of St. Paul's 
© Epiſtles; and, by continual ſtudy, had ſo incorporated 

© the phraſe and ſtile of that tranſcendant apoſtle into all 
his familiar letters, that the imitation ſeemed to vie 
* with the original. Vet this availed not to deceive the 


Though we make ſome allowances for what theſe 8 
in 

| a N 1 | 2 rles i 

tion of this prince, we ſhall be forced to own, that his p. 6. 


$ ties of this nature, boch antient and modern, which 


5 abound, 


SED 1 


ans unanimouſly cofeur in recording the | 


| , in this point, ſo mindful of decorum, as to put never 


it would het | hardly etedible e (ade not hiſto- 


bach 
aboirhd; the poets allo, and ſome Engliſb, have been, 


*. more pious words in the mouth of any perſon than of 
* a tyrant. ' I ſhall not inſtance an abſtruſe author, 


© wherein the king might be leſs converſant ; but one 
© whom we well know was the dofet.companiicn of © 


c theſe his ſolitudes, William Shakeſpear, who introduces 
© the perſon of Richard III. ſpeaking in as high a ſtrain 
of piety and mortification as is uttered in any paſſage 


l of this book {the Eitun Baſilike}, and os Mor to 
5 the ſame ſenſe and purpoſe with ſome words in this 
b place: I intended, faith he, not only to oblige. my 


5 friends, but my enemies. Ter Ike Ini Richrd 5 


Mp er er dcene 14. 


1 do not know that Einh. Ae, 

With whom my ſoul is any jot at odds, RR 

More than the infant that is born to- night; Ps 
I thank wy God for my humility. _ 55 


6 Other Ruff of this fort may be read throughout the - 
© whole tragedy, wherein the poet uſed not much licence 


a 4 in de parting from the truth of hiſtory, which delivers 


him a deep diſſembler, not of his altebtzons only, but 


(ee) Milton's.« of his religion (p). 


NN f There is great juſtneſs in theſe remarks, der : 


Joe i. p. 


affect the caſe of king Charleſ or no, which will beſt 
appear after the reader "tk attemively conſidered him in 
his private and publick character :: for all that he is repre- 
ſented as having done, may häye been nothing more 
than a meer form of godlineſs, though it was ever o 
fincere, as I ſee no rtaſon to ſuppoſe the contrary.- 


Thouſands of men have dorie as much or more, who 


yet were far enough from . virtuous. For he that 
doth righteouſneſs, ' is/righteous : he that doth it not, 
dedeives himſelf, if he thinks he has any right to that 


Character, on account bf diligence and W e in the 
Kere privare or publick eee e 
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HA RL ES I. as 

fact) that © thould revive the declaration of 
his een lawful ſports (o) on 
| 1198000. | . the 


Far be it from me to cenſure Charles on the account 
of his devotion. Twere to be wiſhed men's characters 
were always uniform, that where there was an appear- 
ance of piety, every virtue was alſo to be found; butgas * 
it is well known this is not the caſe, we are not to _ 
ſume a marr good; becauſe he is devout. _ 
| (o) That he Mud revive the declaration of his Father, con- 
cerning lawful ſ ports on the Lords. day, &c.] —— would have 
| thought that the ſtrict obſervation of the Lord's-day would 
; have been agreeable to the graye and religious temper of 
| Charles; for it tends much to increaſe. ſobriety of thought 
| and: behaviour, and to keep up in men's minds a ſenſe of 
the Deity, the obligations they are under to worſhip him, 
and the account they have to render unto him, as well oh 
as many other good purpoſes, This the lord chief juſ- 1 
tice Richardſon, and the juſtices of peace for Somerſet- 
Hire, were very ſenſible of, and therefore made an order 
at the afſizes: for the ſuppreſſion of ales and revels on the 
Lord's-day in that county; thinking them diſhonoyrable 
15 to God, and prejudicial to his majeſty and the country. 
Fo Hereupen Lau, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ' complained = 
0 to the 1 „ N the chief juſtice was commanded to 
Y attend the d, and, tis all he __ al- 
ledge; toxevokehis order, which at the next aſſizes he was 
85 forced to do, contrary to his inelinations, as well as to 
the inclinatiens of the lord Paulet, Sir William Portman, 
L 


Sir Foby 8towel},” Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Francis Pep ham, No 
Sir Edtuard Rodney, Sir Francis Doddingion, Sir Jo. Hor= 80 

& net, Edward Paulet, Milliam Baſſit, Gere ge Speke, John - 

; # Thomas Lutterel, Wilkam has, and divers 

= others; whodrew upa petition to the king, mewing the  _ 

"My great inconyeniencies that would: befal the county, if + 

_ theſe meetings and aſſemblies ſhould now be ſet up —_-: 

But before theſe gentlemen could deliver their petition to 

the king, it was prevented by the coming forth of his 3 

majeſty's declaration, concerning lawful ſports ; his _ 

ally giving thecaſuing * for the een? 
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the Lord's day, diſcountenance ſuch as werd 
. a Arict obſervance. of it, and even at 

ä . council 


© Cranes RRE . 
9 5 Canterbury, ſee that our declaration; concerning 1 res 


© creations on the Ons after —"— prayers 5 


printed.“ 
And accordingly, on the 18th of October 1 it 


came forth in print, and was to this effect: 


+ That king James, of bleſſed memory, in his return > 
from Scot'and, coming through Lancaſbrre, found that 


his ſubjects were debarred from lawful recreations upon 


Sundays, after evening-prayers ended, and upon holy- 
days. And he prudently conſidered, that if theſe times 
< were taken from them, the meaner fort, who labour 


hard all the week, ſhould have no recreations at all, to 


© refreſh their ſpirits. And, after his return, he further 
ſaw, that his loyal ſubjects in all other parts of his 
kingdom did ſuffer in the ſame kind, though perhaps 
not in the ſame degree; and did therefore, in his 
princely wiſdom, publiſh a declaration to all his loving 
ſubjects, concerning lawful ſports to be uſed at ſuch - 
times; which was printed and publiſhed by his royal 
commandment in the year 1618, in * tenor which 


6 


«-. hereafter followeth. 


»Whereas, upon his ſb 8 return n laſt year out of 155 
8 Scotland, he did publiſh his pleaſure, touching the re- 
« creations of his people in thoſe parts, under his hand. 


For ſome cauſes him thereunto moving, hath thought 


good to command theſe his directions, then given in 
6 Lancaſhire, with a few words thereunto added, and 
© moſt appliable to theſe parts of the tealm, to de pub- 


© liſhed to all his ſubjedts. 


+ Whereas he did juſtly, in his progreſs th through Lan- 


3 caſhire, rebuke ſome puritans and preciſe people; and 


© took order, that the like-unlawtul carriage ſhould not 
© be uſed by any of them hereafter, in the prohibiting 


and unlawful puniſhing of his good people. for uſing 
© their lawful recreations, and honeſt exerciſes, upon 
« Sundays, and other holiday s, after the afternoon-ſerman 
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to de reprimanded in ſuch. a ſevere 1 toon] 


< or ſervice. | His majeſty | hath now found, that TE? 


< ſorts of people, wherewith that country is much in- 


< feed, viz. papiſts and puritans, hath maliciouſly tra- 


« duced and calumniated thoſe his juſt and honourable”. 


proceedings: and therefore, leſt hisjreputation might, 
upon the one fide: (though innocently), have ſome 
© aſperſion laid upon it; and that, upon the other part, 


< his good people in that country be miſled by the mi- 
<© taking and miſinterpretation of his meaning, his ma- 


< jeſty hath therefore thought good hereby to clear and 
make his pleaſure. to be INE to n his why N 


Y people i in thoſe parts. 


II t is true, that, at his firſt entry to thise crown and | 
0 kingdom, he was informed, and that truly, that his 


county of Lancaſhire abounded more in popiſn recuſants 
than any county of England, and thus hath ſtill conti- 


nued ſince, to his great regret, with little amendment; 
ſave that, now of late, in his laſt riding through his 
« ſaid county, hath found, both by the report of the 
« judges and of the biſhop of that dioceſs, that there is 
ſome amendment now daily beginning, which is no 


ſmall contentment to his majeſty. The report of this 


growing amendment amongſt them, made his majeſty” 


© the more ſorry, when, with his own ears, he heard the 


© general complaint of his people, that they were de- 
_ © barred fromall lawful recreations and exerciſe upon the 
© Sunday's afternoon, after the ending of alldivineſervice, 


© which cannot but produce two evils: the one, the hin- 
© dering the converſion of many, whom their prieſts 
© will take occaſion hereby to vex, perſuading them that 


© no honeſtmirthor recreation is lawfulortolerableinthe' 
religion which the king profeſſeth, and which cannot 

© but breed a great diſcontentment in bis people's hearts, 

© eſpecially of ſuch as are, peradventure, upon the point 

< of turning. The other inconvenience is, that this/pro- 

< hibition barreth the common and meaner ſort. of people 

6 from: 2 ſuch exerciſes as _ make their. bodies 
1 „„ more 


/ 


* 
council ſuffer the chief juſtice Richardſon | 


ing that they muſt apply their labour, and win their” 


HE LIFE OF 


by the biſhop of Tandon, that, ſays . 


i he came out blubbering and complaining, 
that 


© more able for war, when > bis majeſty 


< ſets up tipling and filthy drunkenneſs, and breeits' a 
8 u of idle and — ſpeeches in their ale 
'© houſes. For when ſhall the common people have leave 
to exerciſe, if not upon the Sundays and holidays, ſee- 


< living, in all working-dayͤs? 

The king's expreſs pleaſure: therefore is, chat the 
_ © laws of this kingdom, and canons of the church, be as 
© well obſerved in that county, as in all other places of 
this his kingdom. And, on the other part, that no 


awful recreation ſhall be barred. to hie good people, 

© which ſhall not tend to the breach of the afareſaid 

- © laws$and canons of his chureh: which to expreſs mare 
particularly, his majeſty's pleaſure is, that the bifhops, 
< and all other inferior churchmen, and church-wardens, 

_ © thal}, for their parts, be careful and diligent, both to 
_ © inſtruQ the ignorant, and convince and reform them 


that are miſled in religion ; preſenting them that will 


not conform themſelves, but obſtinately ſtand out, to 
the judges and juſtices; whom he likewiſe commands 
© to put the Jaws in due execution againſt them. ' 
© His majeſty's pleaſure likewiſe is, that the biſhop of 
the dioceis take the like ſtrict order with all the puritans 
and preciſians within the ſame, either conftrain them 
to conform themſelves, or to leave the country, ac- 


© cording to the lays of this kingdom and-canons of this 

© church, and fo to ſtrike equally on both hands againſt 
"© the contemners of his authority, and adverſaries of the 

© church. And as for his good people's lawful recrea- 
tion, his pleaſure likewiſe is, that, after the end of 


divine ſervice, his good people be not diſturbed, ſetted, 
© or diſcouraged: from any lawful recreation; ſuch = 
dancing, either men or women; archery for men, 


| © leaping, vaulting, or any other ſuch harmleſs recrea- 


Ss e nor 9 e wn Ga | 
EY 6 and 
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or his dualer | 
mall have occahon to uſe them; and in place thereof, 


Un A ITT) 9 * 
of "Ian deres 15 This — we are 
| | aſſured 


| and Morlee-daneds; and * ſetting up p of May-poles, 
. and other ſports therewith vſed:;/ 00 She fam ths had 
© in due and convenient time, withaut impediment or 
neglect of divine ſervice, And that women ſhalb have 
leave to carry ruſhes to the church, for the decorating 
« of ity according to their old cuſtom.” But withal his 
« majeſty doth hereby account Rill: a8 prohibited all un- 
MN Javful mes to be uſed upon Sunduyt only, as bear 
c and: bull. baitings, W and, at all times in the 
« meaner ſort of people by law: prohibited, bowling.” - 
And like wiſe bars from this benefit and liberty, all 
© ſuch known recuſants, either men or Women, as will 
abſtain from coming to ehureh or divine ſervicey being 
$ therefore unworthy: of any lawful: recreation after the 
5 ſaid ſervice, that will not firſt come to the church and 
6 ſerve God: prohibiting in like ſort the ſaid recreations 
© to any that, though conform in religion, are not pre- 
« ſent-in the church at the ſervice of God, before theit 
© oving to the ſaid recreations. His pleaſure likewiſe is, 
that they, towhom it belongeth in office, ſhall preſent 
and ſharply puniſh all fuch as, in abuſe of this his 
liberty; will uſe theſe exerciſes before the end of all 
« divine ſervices for that day. And he doth likewiſe 
0 ſtraightly command, that every perſon ſhall reſort to 
his own pariſh-chureh to heat divine ſervice, and each 
* pariſh by itſelf to uſe the ſaid recreation after divine 
< ſervice? prohibiting likewiſe any offenſive weapons to 


< be carried, eue, in the ſame times of recreation. 


© And his pleaſure Is, that this his declaration ſhall be 
© publiſhed,” by order from the biſhop of the dioceſs, 
I through all t pariſh-churches'z and that both the 


informed thereof, 
23 8 at the manor af Greeuich the 24th day of 
© May, in the ſixteenth year of his-majeſty's K 
4 of England, Fance, and en, and ot Sc 
6 the one and ä e 


* judges of thecitcuits, and thejuttices of the peace, be 


Ko d 


* 
| C Js. 
V. 


"Gly s to chene who were e termed puri- 


| 6 deſerving people, his majeſty doth ratify and publiſh 


hath been a general forbidding, not only. of ordinary 


the peace, in their ſeveral diviſions, ſhall Ioek to its 


s ſeyeral circuits, to ſee, that no man do trouble or mo- 


4 7 lawful recreations, having firſt done their duty to God, 


89 pleaſure. And doth further will, that publication of 


Lond. 1681. | 


with manlike and lawful exerciſes, be uſed. And his 


And for this his majeſty commands; all. his judges; 
_ © juſtices of peace, as well. within liberties, as without; 


TH E 41.1 I F E O 
 affured. by Whitlock, gave great 8 not 


Stille dans, 


Now out of a like on care for the ſervice of God; 
and for ſupprefling of any humours that oppoſe truth, 
and for the eaſe, comfort, and recreation of his well - 


this his bleſſed father's declaration; the rather, becauſe 
of late, in ſome counties of this kingdom, his majeſty 
« finds that, under pretence of taking away abuſes, there 


meetings, but of the feaſts of the dedication of the 
© churches; commonly; called Wakes. Now his ma- 
5 jeſty's expreſs will ang pleaſure is, that theſe feaſts, 
© with others, ſhall be obſerved; - and tbat his juſtices of 


e both that all diſorders there may be prevented or 
c puniſhed, and that all neighbourhood and freedom, 


<-majefty further commands all juſtices of aſſize, i in their 


< Jeſt any of his loyal and dutiful people, in or for their 


. 


Q 


and continuing in obedience to his majeſty's Jaws. 


© 'majors, bailiffs, conſtables, and other officers, to.take 
© notice of, and to ſee obſerved, as they tender his diſ- 
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(9) Ruſhw, 6 this his command be made, by order from the biſhops; 

- hs through all the partih-raurches, of r ſeveral dio» | 

bel. i. fol. * ceſſes reſpectively nad Hs 4-2 

+ 291#196. Given at the palace of We ae the 18th day of 
Lond, 1680. i ade, in the ninth year of his e 6a fy 
annals, p. e 519 00 S dave the King ( af 0 ebf, 
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tans, but, to many others; and, ab we ſhall 
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of EP my own part, 1 mall contzat pte with 
obſerving, that, however the queſtion concerning the 
morality of the Sabbath (for by that name it generally 
went in ö e times of which we are writing) be deter- 
mined, the public licence and encouragement of diver- 
ſions, Tow divine ſervice, was a thing of ill report, de- 
ſtructiye to the morals of the common people, oppoſite 

to a ſtatute, made in this reign, and yet in force (7), of a 057 . Carol 
tendency to efface any good 0 received in the © 
worſhip of God, and ſeemingly inconſiſtent with the an- 
ſwer or prayer ſubjoinet to 95 fourth commandment j in 
the Common: prayer - book, Lord, have mercy upon us, 

« and incline our hearts to keep this law ! and conſe- 
quently muſtTeave an ill impreſſion on the minds of men, 
with reſpect to his majeſty's regard to religion and mora- 
lity ; more eſpecially, when it is known that he himſelf 
made uſe of the liberty he gave to his ſubjects. For it 
muſt not be concealed, that Charles ſcrupled nor.giving a 
maſk on a Sunday, as we are informed in a letter from 
the reverend Mr. Gerrard to the lord-deputy Wentworth, 
dated London, Feb, 7, 1637. The French and & baniſh 

G ambaſſadors, fays he, were both at the king's. 2770 

© but not received as ambaſſadors. The French. fat 

« amongſt the ladies, the Spaniſh in a box. It was per- 
formed on a Sunday-night, the day after the Twelfth- 
night, in very cold weather, ſo that the houſe was not 

e filled according to expectation. The act of council to 

« drive all men into the country, the coldneſs of the 
weather, the day Sunday, and the illneſs of the inven- 
tion of the ſcenes, were given for cauſes, why ſo ſmall 
a company came to ſee it. My lord-treaſurer [biſbop 
© Juxton] was there by command (5). But to go on.— 008 straf- 


It certainly 1 is a very odd way to expreſs a pious care for forde's let. 


the ſerviceof God, by encouraging Morice-dances, May- 9 


games, and May poles, on the day ſet apart for his Wor- ii. p. 148. 


ſbip; and men could not eaſily bring themſelves to believe 
that the praftice of virtue could be much promoted by 
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But though, from this declaration, one 
would have imagined king Charles not ſub- 


je& to the weakneſſes of thoſe againſt whom 


it was chiefly pointed; yet nothing can be 
more certain, than that (y) he fell into ſuper- 
Kition, the vice of weak. minds; which oc- 


eee, Cuaſioned 
the mixt dhncing of men and women, and their afſoci- 
ation at Wakes and Whitſon- ales. For, whatever may 
be thoughtof it, if the common people gad abroad on- 


the Sunday, and ſpend it in idleneſs or diverſions, a looſe 
turn of mind will be contracted, and a great depravity 


of manners enſue: and, therefore, it behoves thoſe who. 
are in authority, to promote a regular and exemplary be- 
haviour on the Eord's-day, whereby decency of manners- 
will be increaſed; knowledge advanced, and a ſenſe of 


religion (a thing of the greateſt importance to ſocieties, 
as well as to individuals) heightened in the minds of men. 


This, I ſay, is the duty of thoſe in authority: If they 


neglect it, they are not to wonder at the wickedneſs and 


ſtupidity of thoſe about them, or complain of their 
breach of every ſocial duty. E 


(e) He fell into ſuperſlition,. the vice of weak mind. 


Superſtition is a debaſement of reaſon and religion; tis 


entertaining miſapprehenſions of almighty God; tis the 


_ 


raQice of things weak and ridiculous,.in order to pleaſe 


5 kim, whereby it excites in the mind ehimerical hopes, ill- 


grounded fears, and vain expectations: in ſhort, it is 


VwWeeakneſs, attended with uneaſineſs and dread, and pro- 


ductive of confuſion and horror. Every one knows the 
miſchiefs ſuperſtition has produced in the world: gods of 
all forts and kinds; ſacrifices of beaſts and men; rites,. 
ceremonies, and poſtures ;. antic tricks, and crue! tor- 


ments; with every other thing which, from time to time, 
haas been falſly called by. the name of religion, have aroſe 
from hence. It took its riſe early in the world, and ſoon 

| ſpread itſelf over the face of the earth; and few, very 

few, were there who were wholly free from it. The 


* 


ſulting the ſtars, and regarding omens! But 


notice, or deemed mſchieyous and hurtful. 
withſtanding this,ſuperſtitian very ſoon found an entrance 


or all of theſe cauſes, ſuperſtition remained ſt 
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CHARLES LI 


caſioned his making unreaſonable vows, con- 


this 


doArine of Chrift, indeed, was exlculatel ta Jeſtroy its 
dominion, and to reſtore religion to its original luſtre, by 


teaching men to think honourablyof the Deity, to prac- 
tiſe virtue, to ſubmit chearfully to the Divine Will, and 


expect happineſs from his hands in conſequence thereof, 


Very little ſtreſs is laid on externals by the writers of the” 
New Teſtament. Tis ſobriety and righteouſneſs, tis 


the love ef God and men, "tis meekneſs and humility, 


and every ching lovely and praiſe-worthy, which are in- 


ſiſted on in, and recommended by it: but as for pomp, 
and parade and ſhew, theſe were 1 worthy of 


among Chriſtians, and at length increaſed to an-enor- 


mous ſize. The reformation of religion, and the revival 
of letters, were ſomewhat unfriendly to it: but whether 
it be the craft of thoſe who ſubſiſt by the ignorance and 


credulity of others, or whether it be a proneneſs in men 
to ſuperſtition, or their lazineſs and inattention to other 
than ſenſible objects; I ſay, whether it be 7 Ok one 

ill alive, 
and ſhewed itſelf even among thoſe whe gloried that 
they had got rid of the papal yoke. I doubt not, Charles 
would have been affronted, had any one told him he was 


ſuperſtitious, eſpecially when in the height of his power; 
and, I believe, it would not have been very ſafe for any 
one to have attempted to prove it: however, what would 


have then been imprudent, may now be ſafe; and there- 
fore, at the diſtance of more chan an hundred years, I 
think I may 1 e char | t 
not expected my word alone ſhould be taken : let the 
reader hear the evidence, and then judge 
| 10 e ae the N 5 
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petitions of news, 
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Vet, not- 


ard the charging it on him. But it is 
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* Dighy's diſpatch,:which I hade ſeen, being ſo full, hat 
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this was but a trifle, contpared with his ob. 
ſtinate attachment to his ow. opinions, in 
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© which he calls his ſuperſtitious obſervation. It is this: 


nothing can be more. evident, than that Strafford's in- 


© civil war; 


© nocent blood. hath been one of the great caiiſes of 
© God's juſt judgments upon this nation, by a furious 
© civil war bot ſides hitherto being almoſt equally 
© puniſhed, as being in a. manner equally guilty : but 
© now this laſt crying blood [Laud's] being totally theirs, 


I believe it no preſumption' hereafter to hope, that his 
hand of juſtice muſt be heavier upon them, and lighter 


(e) The 
king's cabi- 
net opened, 


p. 24. 


. upon us, looking now upon our cauſe, having paſſed 


© by our faults () e Wn Rogan RG ot ie ar 
Dr. Perinchief aſſures us, That after the army had 


+ forced him from Holmby, and in their ſeveral removes 


© had brought him to Latmas, an houſe of the earl of 


© Devonſhire, on Auguft 1, being Sunday in the morning, 
c 


. 4 = 


before ſermon, he led forth with him, into the garden, 
© the reverend Dr. Sheldon, [who then attended on him, 
and whom he was pleaſed to uſe'as his confeſſor) and 


drawing out of his pocket a paper, commanded him 


© to read it, tranſcribe it, and ſo to deliver it to him 
© again, This paper contained feveral vows, which he 


© had obliged his ſoul unto, for the glory of his Maker, 


© the advance of true piety, and the emolument of the 


© church; And ainong them! this was ons: that be 
© would do publick penance for the e, tk had ſuf- 


| © fered to be done to the earl of Straford, his conſent to 


© thoſe injuries that were done tothe church of England, 
© (though at that time he bad yielded to no more than 

| © the taking way of the high commiſſion; and the 
_ © biſhops power to vote in parliament)'and to the church 
© of Scotland: and adjured the doctor, that if ever he 


= vows, he ſhould ſolicitoully | 
tions, as be dreaded the-gu 
7 5 


(u) Perin- 


chief's life 
_ ef Charles 1. 


16 
* 


p. 60. 


© ſaw him in a condition to obſerve that or any of thoſe 
mind” him of the'6bliga- 
© tions; as he « uilt'of Wet ſhould lie 
© por e , hp .. 
One of theſe vows we have remaining in his majeſty's 
own words, a8 follows: J do hereby” ptomife” and 

ö 8 F _ * ſolemnly 
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what he deemed religion, his ill wongdts ai 
ſuch as differed from * in it, the zeal he 
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c « ſolemnly vow, in, the preſence and for the erpibe of 
© almighty God, that if it ſhall pleaſe the Divine Ma- 
« jeſty, of his infinite oodneſs, to reſtore me to my ju 
© kingly rights, and to re-eſtabliſh me in my 'throne,! 1 
78 wholly give back to his chutch all thoſe impro- 
riations which are now held by the crown; and what 
„As ſoever I do now, or ſhould enjoy, which. . 
been taken away either from any epiſcopal ſee, or any 
cathedral or 1 church, from any abbey, or 
other religious houſe. I likewiſe promiſe for hereafter 
to hold them from the church, under ſuch reaſonable 
fines and rents as ſhall be ſet down by ſome conſcien- 
tious perſons, whom I propoſe to chuſe, with all up- 
rightneſs of heart, to direct me in this particular. 
And I moſt humbly beſeech God to accept of this mp  _ 
vow, and to bleſs me in the deſign I have now in hand, PAD CLEA 
„through Sen Chrift our Lord. Amen. 8 = by 
es "Cranes R. 7 
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1 Oxford, 45. 13, 1646. 


„This is 2 true copy of the king's $ VO, ek was 


6 age een years under 1 — 1 N 


"Neve" s lives 


of thearch- 


1 _ not 1 to make any 1 on theſe biſhops," &e. 
vows of Charles; but I am perſuaded the ſenſible reader p. 178, 8vo. 
will not be diſpleaſed with the following obſervations on Lond. . 
vows in general. In my own opinion, they are very juſt.— | 
I remember a ſaying of ſome of the Jewiſb doors, 
chat vows, for. the moſt part, come from ſome evil 
< principle; and therefore they adviſe thoſe who conſult f 
the quiet of their minds, to be very cautious in making 
* thein, becauſe they are moſt times only ſnares to them : 1 9 5 
and it very often appears, that thoſe who are of the 
moſt unfit tempers to make vows, are the moſt ready 
to doi it. For thoſe who are apt to be tranſported With 
Fase or 8 Wade 13 the inſtability of their —_ 


a4 * 4 . temper, 


K * 


eet's miſ- 11 


cellaneous 


P- 1a, Leo. thou 
5735 tion, 


cerni ng the 0 
Gataker on 


| 1637. 


: temper, think to give ſtronger checks to themſelves by 
£ entering into ſolemn vows 3 from whence they vow 
© that frequently, in a heat of zeal or paſſion, which, 

upon farther conſideration, they may ſee cauſe to re- 
* Siilling- 1 pent (x). But to return to our ſubje&. s; 

Ihe following tranſaction, related by Dr. lvo. 

diſcourſes, may poſſibly have ſome what of the ſame weakneſs in itz 

oy | produce it not as a proof of Charks's ſuperſti- 


: | + Burt fall untimely by ſome hoſtile hand, 
And lie ana fn on the baren ſand. 05 8 


5 £ It is ſaid king Charts ſeemed concerned at WER ze- 
* cident; and that the lord Faulkland obſerving it, would | 
c likewiſe try his own fortune in the fame matiner, 
C hoping he Might fall Wan: ſome kalage that could hare 


ut for the entertainment of the reader. 


© The king being at Oxford, dyring the civil wars, 
« went one day to ſee the public library, where he was 

6 ſhewed, among other books, a Firgil, nobly printed, 

« and e ee The lord Faullland, to divert 
< the king, would have his majeſty make his trial of his 
(y) See con- . fortune by the (y) Sortes V. Virgilianæ, which every body 
knows was an uſual kind of augury ſome ages paſt. 
\ lors, p 34% Wbereupon the king opening the book, the period 
gto. Lond. © which happened to come up was that of Dido's impre+ 
© cation 1 Kue, which Mr. W 888 

0 thus: „ . 


Vet let a race e and havghty foes, 


Nis peaceful entrance with dire arms oppoſe ; 
Oppreſs'd with numbers in th* unequal field, 
His men diſcourag'd, and himſelf expell d; 5 
Let him for ſuccour ſue from place to place, 
Torn from his ſubjects and his ſons embrace | 
_ © Firſt let him fee his friends in battle flain, 
And their untimely fate lament in van 
And when at length the'cruel war ſhall W 
On hard conditiohs may he buy his peace. 


Nor let him then enjoy ſupreme command, ' 


08. 


eum U EA l 
hardlipe He ene to be inflicted on them 3 


his 


s no relation to his- caſe, and thereby FRO the king 5 
s thoughts from any impreſſion the other might have . 
upon him. But the place that Faultland fumbled e 

« upon, was yet more ſuited to his deſtiny than the other 

* had been to the king's, being the following expreſionss 
+ of Evander, upon the untimely death of his ſon P's e e 
+ as they are tranſſated by the fame hand. | 


O Pallas thou haſt fail'd thy plightsd word,” 
Jo fight with caution, not to tempt the ſword 3 8 
I warn'd thee, but in vain; for well I knew 
What perils youthful. nt would purſue: 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far; 
+ Young as thou wert in e vs raw to war! | 
O curſt eſſay of arms, diſaff rous doom, 
5 Nan of e fields, and N to come Gnu. 605 — 
TO nan 905 wood's me- 


him . e be wis e e into flutitys an and bor, n. 
deſirous of direction from the ſtars. When he was at 
Hampton - court, in 1647, be meditated an eſcape from 

the ſoldiery; and madam WW horewood, by, his conſent, 
came to receive my judgment, ( ſays Lil). viz, in what 

+ quarter of this nation he migbt be moſt ſafe, and not 

be diſcqvered until himſelf pleaſed, - After erection of 

my figure, I told her, about twenty miles (or there- 

* abouts). from London, and in Ale. I was certain he 

might continue undiſcoveted. And at another time, 

about September, the parliament ſent their eommiſſioners 

with propoſitions to him into the iſle of M iht. Where. 
upon the lady Mboreiood came again unt Lilly from the +: 
king, or by bis "conſent, to be directed. * After the 
15 peruſal; of my figure, adds he, I told her the commiſ- 0 | 
ſionets would be there ſuch a day: I elected a day nd TI 
hour When to receive the commiſſioners and propoſi- 
tions and as ſoon as, the propoſitions were te 3 3 
* ſign them, and. make haſte with all ſpeed to come n 
1 wild the commithegers to Lenden ey he 3 ee BP 
| nr ov” 


* * 82 £ . 3 Wale oy” 2 
* 


-» 
* 


. 


: hid ſuperſtition was abt a1 rifle 1 ſay, when 
2 5 | compar ed 


© then far diſtant from Hint and the city enraged 
(a) Lin, © ſtoutly againſt them, he promiſed he would fo do (2). 
hiſtoryof his I will add but one or two proofs more. The king's 
_ 2 60. deportment [at his trial] ſays Warwick, was very ma- 
6 Ah jeſtick and teddy ; and yet, as he confeſt himſelf to the 
Ko *6 biſhop of Londen ¶Juxon] that attended him, one action 
| © ſhocked him very much: for whilſt he was leaning in 
the court upon his ſtaff, which had an head of gold, the 
head broke off on a ſudden, He took it up, but ſeemed 
© unconcerned; yet told. the biſhop, it really made a 
great impreſſion upon him; and to this hour, ys he, 
{#) War- I know not how it ſhould poſlibly come (5). 
rage wi wy And Dr. Perinchief tells us, that while the king Was 
339 '* # at Oxford, and the earl of Southampton, as gentleman 
**\-- - . + of the.bedchamber, lay one night in the ſame cham- 
© ber with him, the wax- mortar, which, according to 
6 cuſtom, the king always had in his chamber, was in 
Th « the night, as they both conceived and took notice of, 
c fully extinguiſhed. But my lord riſing in the morning 
U Wund it lighted, and ſaid to the king, Sir, this moxtar 
now burns wer clearly: at which they both exceed- 
« ingly wondered, as fully concluding i it had been out in 
© the night; and they could not imagine how any of the 
s grooms, or any other, could poſſibly light it, che door 
c being locked with a ſpring within. This buſying the 
« wonder of both for the preſent, the king afterwards, 
when he ſaw the malice of his enemies preſs hard upon 
e his life and ruin, refleQing upon this occurrence, drew 
3 © it into this preſage, that though God would permit his 
1 | 3 light to be extinguiſhed for te, n at _ | 
x (c) Life of © light it again (e) 07 68 
ng? "a, Mr. Aubrey, on the authority of Raben Philips; rele 
; alſo Wood's that Charles, after he was condemned, told col. Tomlin- 
[ Faſti, c. 34. ſin, © that he believed the Engl monarchy" was now at 
| an end: about half an hour after, he told the colonel, 
i © that now he had an aſſurance, by a ſtrong impulſe on 
(2, * ils. his ſpirit; that his ſon ſhould reign after him (d).“ 
3 Thee are the facts on which 1 found the aſſertion of 


| 3696. oy >> q "a at 


Influence o 


eHAR LES I. 
compared with (C) his bigotry, which was 
moſt exceſſive. | We are not therefore to 


S wonder 


* _ 


the foperfiition of this . 2 ſuperſtition which 
was attended with a bigotry remarkable, as we 1ha 1 
ſoon ſee. 
(N] His bigotry 1 Was moſt. exce Moe. Charks had reli- 
gious prejudices 
heightened greatly by the ſuperſtition of his temper, the 
f eccleſiaſtics, and political conſiderations. 
He viewed thoſe who differed from him, in the impor; 
tant points of ceremonies and church - goyernment, as 


weak and mean, as dangerous and odious, and worthy 


his utmoſt zeal to reclaim or punilh ; for ſuperſtition is 
generally attended with bigotry, and bigotry. is the bane 

of charity and benevolence. For the bigot is inſpired 
with fervent zeal; he views himſelf as employed in 
God's work, and intitled to his'fayour and protection, 
and gonſequently that the more he labours in it, the 
greater will his reward be. Whence it comes to paſs, 
that no gonſidetrations will ſtop the hands of ſuch a one; 
but he will 3 every ſentiment of humanity, regard 

to his country, and even his own eaſe and peace, in or- 
der to make men renounce their own ſentiments, profeſs 
a belief of like ſound, and praQiſe rites of the ſame ſort: 
nor will he be eaſy | himſelf, or let others have any quiet, 
if he cannot accompliſh it.— Whether Charles was of 
this character, will be beſt of all judged from the follow- 


 Ingauthocities.—* The king was always the moſt punc- 


< tual obſerver of all decency. in his devotion, and the 


«© ſtricteſt promoter of the ceremonies of the church, as 


C believing, in his ſoul, the church of England to be in- 
N ? ſtituted the neareſt to the practice of the apoſtles, and 

the beſt for the propagation and advancement. of the 
« chriſtian religion, of an church i in the world, And, 
on the other ſide, he 4 the higheſt diſlike and preju- + 


© dice to that part of his own ſubjects, who were againſt | 


« the government eſtabliſhed; — did always look upon 
them as a very dangerous and ſeditious people, Who 
« 1 would, 2 under pretence of conſcience, 1 kept them 


** Irom 


eeply implanted in him, which were 


60 


Ge Claren- 
don, vol, i. 
p. 81. 


4 of) War- 


1 wick's me- 


moins, Po 
TH 
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THE LIFE OF 
wonder at his attention to little things, his 
| bulying 


from ſubmitting to the ſpiritual ;uriſdiQion, take the 
« firſt opportunity they could find, or make, to withdraw 
© themſelves from their temporal ſubjeQon : and there- 
fore he had, with the utmoſt vigilance, cauſed that 
temper and diſpoſition to be watched and provided 
againſt in England; and, if it were then in truth 529771 
it lurked with wonderful ſecrecy (e]. 
« When he was preſſed by the „ miniſters to 
ive way for a ſmall catechifin for children, I will not, 
n he, take upon me to determine all theſe texts you 
quote are rightly applied, and have their true ſenſe 
given them; and I aſſure you, gentlemen, I would 
licenſe a catechilen, at a venture, ſooner for men than 
I would for children, becauſe they can judge for them- 
ſelves: and ] make a great conſcience to permit, that 
children ſhould be corrupted in their firſt principles.— 
I remember, ſays the ſame author, one evening his 
majeſty told me, that he ſhould be like a captain that 
had defended a place well, and his ſuperiqrs not being 
able to relieve him, he had leave to ſurrender it: but 
(he replied) tho? they cannot relieve me in the time 1 
demanded it, let them relieve me when they can; elſe 
I will hold it out, till I make ſome tone in this build- 
ing my tombſtone; and ſo will I do, ſays he, by the 
church of England (7). And as for the divines or 
chaplains, who ger A on the commiſſioners from the 
parliament to the king, when at ems: 1. we are 


X M a #& 


told, © that the king uſed them civilly, and converſed 


8 wich them friendly as private men; but would not let 
© them ſo much as ſay grace to bim, ſince they refuſed | 
to officiate to him by the Liturgy (g) 
The ſame ſpirit he retained to the laſt, according to 
the author I have ſo frequently cited in this note. After 
his condemnation, ſome miniſters, who had adhered to 


the parliament, came to offer their ſervice to ay fra 


0 m. His majeſty being informed of it by Dr. Juxon, 
replied, * Thank them from me for the tender of them- 


0 ſelves; Tt tell them p. . that hey. that. have fo 


c often 


bußying himſelf about them and em ployi ng 


CH AR ES N. | 61 


imſelf 


N often and caufelefly prayed againſt me, ſhall never 
< pray with me in this agony. They may, if they pleaſe, 
© (and l' thank them for it) pray for ne. 


. 


This anſwer is related by Mr. Herbert in a ſofter as 

well as a different manner. At this time, (Jan. 30.) 

« ſays he, came to St. Fames's Ed. Calamy, Rich. Vines, 

« Fof. Cary, Will. Dell, and ſome other London miniſters, 

< who preſented their duty to the king, with their humble 

« defires to pray with him, and perform other offices of 

« ſervice, if his majeſty would pleaſe to accept of them, 

The king returned them thanks for their love to his 

« ſoul, hoping they and all other good ſubjects would, 

in their addreſſes to God, be mindful of him; but in 

regard he had made choice of Dr. Jaxon, whom for 

© many years he had known to be a pious and learned 

« divine, and able to adminiſter ghoſtly comfott to his 

« ſoul, : ſuitable to his preſent condition, he would have 

none other (h).. I will conclude my authorities with (5) Woot's 

a few paſſages from Dr. Perinchief.—* He ¶ Charles] was Afbo® 4 

careful of uniformity, both becauſe he knew the power l. ii. e. 

of juſt and lawful princes conſiſted inthe union of their 699, fol. 

ſubjects, who never are cemented ſtronger than by an Lend. 3727+ 

© unity of religion. Beſides, he ſaw that there was no 

greater impediment to a fincere piety, becauſe that 

time and thoſe parts that might improve godlineſs to a 

© growth, were all waſted and corrupted in malice and 6g 

© {landers, betwixt the diſſenters, about forms. He was „ 

more tender in preſerving the truths of. Chriſtianity, 

* than the rights of his throne. Thus, adds this writer, 

though he could not infuſe ſpiritual graces into the 

< minds of his ſubjects, yet he would manage their rea- 

« ſon by pious arts; rb what the example of a king 

© could not do, that his law ſhould, and he would re- 

* ſtrain thoſe vices which he could not extirpate (1). — ( Life 

Here we ſee zeal for uniformity in rites and modes, a ſtiff 22 or 

adherence to particular forms, a ſettled reſolution to 8. "Pg | 

maintain and impoſe them, ariſing from a belief of ther 

being moſt acceptable to the Deity, and conducive to 
5 905 e men's. 
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| T HE LI FE O r_ 
(s) himſelf in works, which, though not 


| blameable in themſelves, were unwofthy of 
the elevated rank 1 in which be was „p 


8 Lord 


men's ley and alſo the higheſt diſlike bl preju- 
dice againſt fuch as were of different ſentiments, and en- 
deavours to ſuppreſs them: I ſay, all this we here ſee; 
and conſequently the bigotry of Charles, which' led bim 
to allow of and encourage ſuch ſeverities, on the account 
of religious opinions, as raiſed in the minds of his ſub- 
jects diſlike and averſion, and contributed to his ruin, as 
in the courſe of this work will appear. 
(x) Employing himſelf in works unworthy of bis As 
vated. rank, &c.] A king ſhould act like himſelf. He 
ſhould attend td thoſe matters which relate to the wel⸗ 
fare and happineſs of his people; he ſhould. ſtudy theit 
genius and manners, and employ his thoughts in de- 
viſing ways for promoting their grandeur and felicity. 
Modeſt merit he ſhould inquire after, arts and ſeiences 
he ſhould encourage, uſeful inventions he ſhould reward, 
attend to the complaints of his ſubjects, and readil 2 
dreſs their grievances. In a word, his care ſhould 
diſtribute equal and impartial juſtice to thoſe under bis | 
rule, and defend them from the inſults and oppreflions 
of the nations around them. This, I ſay, is the duty of 
a king; and he who would diſcharge it well, had need 
give it his time and pains, As for leſſer matters, though 
they may be uſeful or ornamental in private life, tis not 
expected a prince ſhould excel in them; much leſs con- 
tend with ſuch as profeſſedly addict themſelves to them, 
and reap emolument from them. What in theſe is praiſe= 
worthy, in a king is mean; below his character, and 
what muſt render bim but little reſpectable to thoſe 
around him. But Charles either underſtood not this, or 
acted diametrically contrary to it. He minded little 
© things too much, and was more concerned in the 
00 Burnet, drawing of a paper, than in fighting a battle (4). 
vol. i. P. 71. Whenſoever his ſecretaries had drawn up, by the 
, eee of the council, aan or any other pa- 
* 1 A n ASS, OE n "TOY 


<> 


1 — 1 — WW <« * — * a ** 1 K a. 8 
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< when he took the pen in his han 


which he bu 


ene een, @ 
Lord Clarendon () aſſures us, chat he was (0, Val. 
pot, in in by nature "very bountiful, though be” 57: 
gave 


« pers, and offered them to his peruſal, though both they _ 
« and the council had done their parts, yet he would 
6 always With bis own hand rr them, both as to 
© matter and form; he common]! uſing theſe words N 
q, Come, I am a good 

« cobler : and the corrections were acknowledged by 
« them all to be both for the greater luſtre and advantage 
« of the writings (IF Apreeably hereunto Sir Philip (n) Perin- 
IWarwick writes. hough he was of as flow a pen ag hief, * 
© of ſpeech, yet both were very ſignificant: and he had 
c 17 Tg eſteem of his own 85 that he would 

* uſually. ſay, He would willingly make his own dif, 
© patches, but that he found it better to be a cobler than 
« a ſhoemaker, I have been in company with very, 
© learned men, when I have brought them their o wn 
© papers back from him with his alterations, who ever . 
confeſſed his amendments to have been very material. 
And I once, by his commandment, brought hima © 
paper of my own to read, to ſee whether it was 85. | 4 5 
able to his directions, and he diſallowed it lightingly: : 
I deſired him 1 might call Dr. Sanderſon to aid me, and 55 
that the doctor might underſtand his own meaning 
from himſelf; and with bis majeſty's leave I brought 
bim, whilft he was walking and taking the air; where- 5 
upon we two went back; but pleaſed him as little, 
when we returned it: 7 ſmilingly he ſaid, 2 mars 
might have as good ware out of a chandler's ſhop; but, 
afterwards he ſet it down with his own. pen very 43 805 3 
and ſuitably to his own intentions (5). But it will been 105 
neceſſary to be more particular on this head, and there,” 
fore I ſhall give a ſhort detail of the employments in 

Fed himſelf, even ſometimes when one wou 

haves thought he might have been n more profitably . ent 
gaged. —He took; the pains, we, ate told, to epitomize  _ | 
Laud's book againſt Fiber (o), and t to tranſlate Dr, San- 100 14. p. * 


derſon s book, g Juramentij: : he writ many 2nnotationg*" . 


angl 5 With bis own, hand i In dhe NAAR: 95 pd view, p.383. 
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| works, p. 76. 


= 1H E Ir E 
e. gave very much. This appeared more aftet 


the _ of Buckingham's death, after which 
; | thoſe 


(p) Wood's Bible (0, me” was at the pains of POT inftru@ione- 
Athere for his archbiſhops Abbot and Laud, peruſing the ac- 


Oxon, vol. 


u. c. 701. Counts they gave of their provinces, and writing mar- 
5 ginal notes on them, in which he diſcovered his bi otr 

| {iberſtition; and attachment to the prieſthood. . Aw 1 

© have no preeſt have anie neceſſity of a lay depen - 

dancie, ſays be in one of them. In con, remark- 

ing on Laud's acquainting him that there were ſome 

| Biownilts in his diocels, and that the only remedy was 


to make the chief ſeducers be driven to abjure the kings | 


dom, he ſays, Informe me of the particulars, and 1 
* ſhall command the judges to make them abjure.” 
will add only a third, which was made by him upon 
complaint againſt five minifters for not 17 
(4) The © defire, ſays he, to know the certainty of this (2). 


: 


ee * ſhort, whoever would know the littleneſs of the mind 0 


| eounts of Charles; and the attention he paid to trifles, cannot do 
| his province better than read his inſtructions about church- matters, 


to the king, and his remarks on the accounts he received concerning 
at the end of 


Laud's trou. them. But to go on. When his majeſty was at New- 


bes irs caftle, in the year 1646, he engaged in a controverſy with 
rial, by 


When, Mr. en e Henderſon, a Scotch divine, concerning the 


Lond. fol. change of church- government; in which, after the man- 


2695s. ner of polemical divines, he debates ſtrenuouſiy againſt 


preſbytery; ; declares his opinion that church- government 

is an eſſential; that it was of ſuch conſequence, as, by 

the alteration of 3 it, we ſhould deprive ourſelves of a, 

| lawful prieſthood ; and then, ſays he, how the ſacras 

600 King ments can be duly adminiſtered, is eaſy to judge (r). 

When the king was at Holdenly, April 23, 1647, be pro- 

pounded to the parliament's commiſſioners the ee 
quære, Why the new reformers diſcharge the keeping 

Eafter ? The reaſon for this quære is, I cqnceive, the 

celebration of this feaſt was inſtituted by the ſame autho- 

rity which changed the Fewiſh Sabbath-day into the 

Lord's-day, or Sunday; for it will not be found in Scrip- 

| ture Your Saturday is * to de kept, or turned 

into 
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thoſe ſhowers fell very rarely; and he 
pauſed too long in giving; which made 
| thoſe to whom he gave, lets ſenſible of the 
benefit. He kept ſtate to the full, which 


into the Sunday: wherefore it muſt be the church's au- 
thority that changed the one, and inſtituted the other. 
Therefore my opinion is, that thoſe who will not keep 
this feaſt, may as well return to the obſervation of Satur- 
day, and refuſe the weekly Sunday. When any body can 
ſhew me that I am in an error, I ſhall not be aſhamed 
to confeſs and amend it : till when you know my mind. 
4 5 „ C. R. (s). 8 ing 

And at the treaty of Newport, Oct. 2, 1648, we find ror 
his majeſty employing his pen on the fame ſubject that gr. 
he had debated before with Henderſon at Newcaſtle, In 
ſhort, Charles had a good deal of the diſputatious temper 
of his father, and the ſame itch after the loweſt of theo- 
logical controverſies. For how poor a thing is it for a 
prince to attend to the reaſons which are urged for or 
againſt epiſcopacy by polemical divines? How weak to 
imagine church-government to be an eſſential, or that 
the ſacraments cannot be duly adminiſtred but by the 
prieſthood, ordained in a particular way? A man in 
Charles's ſituation, one would have thought, ſhould have- 
ſtudied-to have gained friends, to have brought over foes, 
to have owned and palliated paſt miſconduct, and to have” 
yielded in time to ſuch conceſſions as might have made 
him great and his people happy. But to trifle away time 
on things below a wiſe man's regard, any farther than as 
they afford matter of diverſion in his very critical cir- 
cumſtances, was inexcuſable weakneſs, and a debaſement 
of character beyond example, Tis true, theſe were the 
controverſies of the age: but controverſies of this kind 
are fit only at all times for the idle, and therefore 
wholly unworthy of a prince when his crown was at 
ſtake, and even his very life in danger. 
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6 HE LIFE OF 
made his court very orderly; no man pre- 
ſuming to be ſeen in a place where he had 
no pretence to be. = 
Whether he had much ſenſibility of tem- 
per, may, perhaps, juſtly be made a queſ- 
e %%% 5: SNL 


(s) Whether he had much ſenſibility of temper, may, per- 
haps, juſily le made a qugſtion.] There are ſeveral facts 
recorded of Charles, which ſeem to ſhew him not over- 
ſtocked with compaſſion at the misfortunes of others, or 
touched with their calamities. The manner in which 
he received the news of the murder of Buckingham, has, 
I know, been looked on as proof of his great piety and 
_ devotion ; though it might, perhaps, with the ſame fine 
Imagination, have been made an evidence of his want of 
feeling. The news [of Buckingham's death] ſoon | 
came to court, and the king underſtood it whilſt he 
© was at his morning public devotion, and there he gave 
an evidence of his compoſed mind; for he expreſt no 
0 © paſſion, till the ſervice was ended; and then he retired, 
(% war- and was very ſenſible of it (t).“ This is plainly and 
wick, p. 34. naturally told. Let us now ſee it decorated. His ma- 
< jeſty was at the public prayers of the church, when Sit 
John Hippeſly came into the room, with a troubled 
© countenance, and without any pauſe, in reſpect of the 
c exerciſe they were performing, went directly to the 
© king, and whiſpered in his ear what had fallen out. 
© His majeſty continued unmoved, and without the leaſt 
© change in his countenance, till prayers were ended: 
< when he ſuddenly departed to his chamber, and threw 
_ © himſelf upon his bed, lamenting, with much paſſion, 
and with abundance of tears, the loſs he had of an ex- 
© cellent ſervant, and the horrid manner in which he had 
© been deprived of him: and he continued in this me- 
c) Claren- ©. Jancholic diſcompoſure of mind many days (z).* This 
| 1 8 40 * lamenting, with much paſſion and abundance of tears, 
0 ſeems to be an embelliſhment of the writer; for in Mr. 
1 Waller's fine poem, addreſſed to his majeſty on this occa- 
1 | ſion, we find not a hint of it; but the whole gh” 
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tion: though certain it is, he had not 


learned 


the devotion of Charles, the unmovedrieſs of his mind, 


and his kindneſs to the duke's family. 


He that with thine ſhall weigh good David's deeds, 


| © Shall find his paſſion, not his love exceeds : 
He curſt the mountains where his brave friend dy'd, 
£ But let falſe Ziba with his heir divide: ks 
Where thy immortal love to thy bleſt friends, 
Like that of heav'n, upon their ſeed deſcends. 

_ © Such huge extremes inhabit thy great mind, 
© Godlike, unmov'd ; and yet like woman kind.” 


Tue following paſſage is from 7/hithct, of which the | 


reader will judge. Prince Rupert, at Cirencefler, 
took 1100 priſoners, and 3000 arms. Theſe priſoners 


« were led in much triumph to Oxford, where the king 


© and lords looked on them, and too many ſmiled at 
their miſery, being tied together with cords, almoſt 


© naked, beaten, and driven along like dogs. Among 


© them was a proper handſome man, of a very white 


© ſkin, where it could be ſeen for the blood of his 


* wounds : he not being able to go, was ſet naked upon 


the bare back of an horſe, his wounds gaping, and his 


body ſmeared with blood; yet he ſat upright upon the 
< horte, with an undaunted countenance,. and, when 
„near the king, a brawling woman cried out to him, 


© Ah you traitorly rogue, you are well enough ſerved : 
© he, with a ſcornful look towards her, anſwered, You 
© baſe whore: and inſtantly dropped off dead from his 
He was ſe:Jom, in the times of war, () Whit. 


* horſe (w). 


67 


© ſeen to be ſorrowful for the ſlaughter of his people or lock's me- 


* ſoldiers, or indeed any thing elſe {ſays Lilly), whether gera- f. 


. . | 67, fol. 
(4 by nature or cuſtom his heart was bardened, J leave Lk 1732. 


for others to judge. When unfortunately the parlia- 
ment had loſt ſome of their men in the Weſt, at Marl- 
* borough and the Devizes, and they brought in a miſer- 
* able condition, without hoſe or ſhoes, or ſcarce 
* cloaths, into Oxford as a triumph, he was content to 
© be a ſpeQator of their calamities ; but gave neither ;1 i 
2 der 
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(T) learned to ſacrifice to the graces, Much 
. JA ³˙· a 


der for their relief, or commands for eaſe of their ſuf- 
© ferings: nay, it was noted by ſome there preſent, he 
| 2 _ © rejoiced in their fad affliction (x).” Indeed, Sir Philip 
Charles, Warwick aſſures us, that the king being informed of 
p. 14. Mr. Hambden's being wounded, would have ſent him 
© over any chirurgeon of his, if any had been wanting: 
«© for 1 he, as the motive) he looked upon his in- 
© tereſt, if he could gain his affection, as a powerful 
< means of begetting a right underſtanding betwixt him 
© and his two houſes ().“ What lord Clarendon there- 
fore meant by aſcribing to this monarch a tenderneſs and 
compaſſion of. nature, which reſtrained him from ever W 
(s) ym v. doing a bard-hearted thing (2); what, I ſay, he meant 
5. by this, will not be eaſily known by thoſe who conſider W 

this king's actions. NTC 

() He had not learned to ſacrifice to the graces.] 

Politeneſs and civility, affability and good-nature, tho' 

not perhaps eſſentially neceſſary to form the character of 

an honeſt man or a good prince, yet are they undoubt- 

edly very ornamental, and the want of them occaſions 

many vexations. A prince ſhould be eaſy of acceſs, 

kind in his expreſſions, infinuating in his behaviour; in 

fhort, his words and actions ſhould ſhew the well-bred, 

good- natured man. But nothing was at a farther diſtance 

from this than the behaviour of Charles. Burnet tells us, 

he had a grave reſerved deportment, in which he for- 

got the civilities and the affability that the nation na- 

< turally loved, and to which they had been long ac- 

< cuſtomed. Nor did he, in his outward deportment, 

take any pains to oblige any perſons whatſoever : fo 
© far from that, he had ſuch an ungracious way of ſhew- 
ing favour, that the manner of beſtowing it was al- 

(% Hiſtory * moſt as mortifying as the favour was obliging (4). 

ot hizown In a letter to his queen, dated 4 May, 1645, he ſtiles 
cums, Pe 28. Sir Themas Fairfax (a man of as meek and humble car- 

(3) Meme- Tiage, ſays Whitlock, as ever I ſaw in great (b) employ- 

7 bogs ment) * the rebels new brutiſh general (c). It was na- 
9 i, tural enough for him to ſtile the parliament at Vaſimin- 


Aer, 


925 moirs, 


241. 
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has been faid by many writers, concerning 
om the 


fer, with their adherents, rebels; (though *tis very re- 
markable that he never would give the wretches, who 
perpetrated the 7r;/þ maſſacre, the ſame appellation, as 
we ſhall hereafter ſhew) but it was great incivility 
to give the lords and gentlemen who adhered to him 
at Oxford, and who had ventured their lives and for- 
tunes in his ſervice, the opprobrious title of our mun- . 
< oril parliament here (4) ;* and to repreſent © ſome of (4) King's 
them as too wiſe, others too fooliſh, ſome too buſy, o 
© others too reſerved, many fantaſtick (e).—On'the qth rr. 
of March, 1641, both houſes of parliament ſent a decla- () Id. p. 8, 
ration to the king, who was then at Newmarket, part of 
which being read to him by the earl of Holland, his 
© majeſty interrupted him in the reading, and ſaid, that's 
« falſe; which being afterwards touched upon again, his 
* majeſty then ſaid, "tis a lie.— And on the next day, 
© when his majeſty delivered his anſwer, which was read 
© by the earl of Holland to the reſt of the committee [of 
« parliament] ; and that being done, his lordſhip endea- 
< youred to perſuade his majeſty to come near the parlia- 
© ment: whereunto his majeſty anſwered, I would you 
had given me cauſe; but, I am ſure, this declaration is 
not the way to it, and in all Ariſtotle's Rhetorics there 
is no ſuch argument of perſuaſion, The earl of Pem- 
broke thereupon telling him, that the parliament had 
humbly beſought his majeſty to come near them, as 
aforeſaid, his majeſty replied, that he had' learnt by 
their declaration, that words were not ſufficient, His 
majeſty being then again moved, by the ſaid earl of 
Pembroke, to expreſs what he would have, ſaid, he 
would whip a boy in Weſtminſter-ſchool, that could not 
tell that by his anſiuer. And farther ſaid, they were 
much miſtaken, if they thought his anſwer of that a 
«* denial. And being alſo aſked by the ſaid earl of Pem- 
« broke, whether the militia might not be granted, as was 
* deſired by the parliament, for a time; his majeſty ſwore 
* by Ged, not for an hour: you have aſked that of me in 
ada ĩ˙Ä ates. 
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this, was never r aſkt of any king, and with which ] 


© will not truſt my wife and children 


worth, vol. 
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When the parliament ſent Bt: to Oxford 
with propoſitions for peace, which were read by the 
earl of Denbigh, the king aſked the committee if they. 


had power to treat? They replying, that they had no 
commiſſian to treat, but to receive his majeſty” s anſwer 


in writing, the king replied, Then a 8 


might have done as much as you. To which the earl 
of Denbigh ſaid, I ſuppoſe your majeſty looks upon us 
as perſons of another condition than letter-carriers. 
The king ſaid again, I know your condition; but I ſay 
that your commiſſion gives you power to do no more 
than a letter-carrier might have done. And ſo wecame. 


away from the king with a little kind of diſſatisfac- 


tion (g). The ſame author goes on afterwards, and 


Leck, p. 114+ tells us, that the committee who carried the propoſi- 
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tions of peace to Oxford, had the king's anſwer ſealed. 
up and ſent to them. „They, upon advice together, 
thought it not fit for them to e an anſwer in that 
manner, not being acquainted with what it was, nor. 


a copy of it (as was uſual in the like caſes) ſent with. 
it unto them; and upon this they deſired to be excuſed. 
from receiving that anſwer ſo ſealed, and made an ad- 


dreſs to his majeſty, that they might know what his. 


anſwer was, and have a copy of it. To which bis 


majeſty replied, What is that to you, who are but to 


carry what I ſend, and if I will ſend the Jong Robin, 
Hood and Little John, you muſt carry it? 
the commiſſioners only ſaid, that the buſineſs about. 


o which 


which they came, and were to return with his maje- 


ſty's anſwer, was of ſomewhat more conſequence than 


that ſong. And other paſſages there were, which 
ſhewed the king to be in no good- -humour, and were 
wonderedat, in a buſineſs eſpecially of this importance, 
* and where the diſobliging the commiſſioners could be. 


of po. advantage to the king ().“ A word, ſays 


4 


Gall 7 . out of the King 8 oath, loſt oo | 
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prince: but if we « imparally examine facts, 
& | Th (by 


© love of the ſeamen : ſome being i in conference with 
© his majeſty, acquainted him, that he was loſt in the 
c affection of the ſeamen; for they intended to petition. 
© the houſe, I wonder, quoth the king, how I have loſt 
< the affection of thoſe water-rats (i). will add Y 8 
paſſage or two from Warwick, who was informed by! 
Fuxon, who attended on bis majeſty juſt before his 
death. We will not talk, ſaid the king to him, of theſe 
« rogues (for that was his term) i in-whoſe hands I am ; 
« they thirſt after my blood, and they will have it, and 
God's will be done, I thank God, I heartily forgive 
« them, and I will talk of them no more. leer 
6 the next day, which was the da 5 of his execution, 
© when he had received the euchariſt, he roſe up from 
his knees, with a chearful and eddy countenance ; 
Now, ſays he, let the rogues come; I have heartily 
6 * forgiven en, and am prepared for all I am to under- 
1 „e ſpeaking of the coed Aden of Clarke's 8 * 
firſt expedition againſt the Scots, obſerves, that he had 
© not diſmiſſed his army with fo obliging circumſtances 
© as was like to incline them to come willingly together 
© again, if there were occaſion to uſe their ſervice, The 
_ © earl of Eſſex, who had merited very well throughout 
© the whole affair, and had never made a falſe ſtep in 
action or counſel, was diſcharged in the crowd, with- 
out ordinary ceremony; and an accident bappening at 
< the ſame time, or very ſoon after, by the death of the - 
| © lord Alion, whereby the command of the foreſt, of 
s Needwoed. fell into the king's diſpoſal, which lay at 
© the door of that earl's eſtate, and would infinitely have 
© oratified him, was denied to him, and beſtowed open... - 
© another (1), (0 vo J. f. 
What follows is contained in a letter written by Robert P. * 
lord Spencer, who died in the royal cauſe, to his lady, 
juſt before the ſiege of Oloucgſier. I never ſaw the 
* 8 look better: ; he is very TE ac and, 2 the 
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(by which alone his character can be aſcer- 
tained) we ſhall, perhaps, find good reaſon 
to doubt of his truth and fincerity (u). 


© bawdy diſcourſe, I thought J had been in the drawing- 
CCC 
I think theſe paſſages abundantly ſufficient to juſtify 
the aſſertion in the text, that his majeſty had not learned 
to ſacrifice to the graces; and conſequently, that he was 
wanting in what would have been not only ornamental, 
but uſeful, For the love and good-will of the ſubjects 
are effentially neceſſary to the glory and happineſs of a 
prince: now theſe are hardly any ways ſo eaſily attained, 
as by a humane and courteous behaviour, which it be- 
hoves all to cultivate, inproportion to the rank they bear 
in life. Men, for the moſt part, underſtand words; 
their pride is flattered hve condeſcenſion of their ſupe- 
riors, which ſeldom fails of attaching them te the intereſt 
of thoſe who know how to work on it. Whereas a 
haughty behaviour, a reſerved manner, an ungracious. 
anſwer, will create averſion in the minds of the by- 
ſtanders, as well as in thoſe perſons who are immediately 
concerned, and render them cool at leaſt to their intereſt, 
if not enemies to their perſons. For thoſe who think 
themſelves above all, will be neglected in time by all; 
nor will they ever be regarded any farther than men find 


I.̃,½) Sidney's 
papers, vol. 
ii. P · 668. 


it for their intereſt to ſubmit to, or aſſiſt them. ? 

( v) If we examine facts, we ſhall find much reaſon to_ 

doubt of his truth and ſincerity, ] Truth is the bond of 

| ſociety, productive of many good conſequences, and at. 

5 all times admired and applauded by thoſe who chufe not, 
on occaſion, to adhere to it. Princes, above all men, 

ſhould pay an inviolable regard to it, as highly glorious. 

and ſalutary: but fraud, diſſimulation, anddeceit, ſhould. 
be avoided by them, becauſe theſe ſully their characters, 
| and render them vile, odious, and terrible. If honour, 
5 and virtue were to be baniſhed the world, ſaid Charles the 
Wiſe, they ought to find an aſylum with princes. And 
even Machiavel owns, that though it be not —_— | 

o -- 2 xv WETTED RET +7 4 Pot . + by t at | 
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For certain it is, he aſſerted what was falſe, 
with regard to the tranſactions in Spain; 


c that a prince ſhould have all the good qualities, (among 

© which ſincerity is reckoned by him) yet it is extremely 

« requiſite that he ſhould appear to have them.“ This is 

ſpeaking much in their praiſe, But he adds, © I will 

« yenture to affirm, that his having them, and putting 

© ther in practice, would be to his prejudice; whereas 

© the putting on the appearance of them; muſt be for his 

£ intereſt, Let him ſeem, and let him actually be, mer- 

< ciful, true to his word, humane, religious, and ſincere; 

c but at the ſame time let him have ſo much command 

«© of himſelf, that, if occaſion requires, he may be quite 

© the-reverſe(#).” And the prince, of whom we are (=) Machia- 

now writing, being adviſed, in a certain caſe, to detain a 13 

| nobleman whom he had called to court, ſaid, © He be- 

© hoved to be a king of his word (o).“ Whether and (e) Guthry's 
| how far he did as it behoved him to do, is now our buſi- memoirs, 

| neſs to enquire. When the Spani/h match was broken? 3. 
off by means of Buckingham, and he had determined to 

ſatiate his revenge, by cauſing war againſt that people to 

be made, it was thought fit that the whole affair con- 

cerning the ſaid match and the Palatinate, and the beha- 

viour of the Spaniſb court to the prince, ſhould be ſtated 

and enlarged upon, in a conference between the two 

houſes, which his highneſs and the duke were deſired to 

manage. At the conference, the prince made a ſnort 

introduction to the buſineſs, and faid ſome very kind 

things of the duke, and then referred the whole relation 

to him. Whereupon Bucitingham made a long narration 

full of falſhoods, and for which, lord Clarendon obſerves, 

he had not the leaſt directions from the king, and a great 

_ © part whereof he knew to be untrue (25). But yet, () Claren- 

notwithſtanding the falſhoods contained in Buctingbam's don, vol. i. 

narration, the prince, who was preſent at it, and aſſiſted̃ / 

him in it, and certified many particulars thereof, atteſted 

the truth of it on the ſpot; © and on its being reported 

the ſame day to the houſe, his highneſs approved there- 

* of there alſo: as did his father ſoon after, though 
22 1 9 06 1 5 90 | 1 1 * 7 9 8 u 25 againſt 
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| was worſe than his word in a great variety 


(7) Ruſh- apainſt his own belief, or rather knowledge ().— The 
PRO GN ſhare Char/es had in this affair, tends little to his honour. 
176,2. Mr, Hume, ſpeaking of it, fays, This [Buctingham's)- 
© narrative, which, conſidering the importance of the 


+ occaſion, and the ſolemnity of that aflembly ta which 


© it was delivered, deſerves no better name than that of 


© an infamous impoſture, was-yet youched for truth by 

< the prince of Wales, who was preſent; and the king 

& himſelf lent it, indirectly, his authority, by telling the 

« parliament, that it was by his order Buckingham laid 
the whole before them, The conduct of theſe princes 
s. jt is difficult to excuſe. Tis in vain to plead the youth 
and inexperience of Charles; unleſs his inexperience- 

and youth, as is probable, really led him into an error, 


ingbam. And, though the king was here hurried from 
his own meaſures by the furious impetuoſity of others, 
nothing ſhould have induced him to proſtitute his cha- 
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5 © which he had ſo good reaſon to entertain a ſuſpi- 
(-) Hume's © cjon(r).'—And does Mr. Hume really think it probable 
8 that Charles's youth and inexperience. led him into an 
_ tain, vol. i, Error, and made him, ſwallow all the groſs falſities of 


8 4'9- Buckingham? This, indeed, is vindicating his honeſty at 


754. the expence of his underſtanding ; but at the ſame time 


is ſuch a way of vindicating it, as very few will approve. 


Buckingham was not wiſe enough to overereach Charles, 
had he been diſpoſed to do it: he could not impoſe 


on his father (a much weaker man) in this matter, 
much leſs on the prince, who had been upon the ſpot 


with him in Spain, and an eye-witneſs of the things 


tranſacted there. He was, indeed, but in his three ank 


twentieth year; but at the age of twenty-two, or under, 
a man of tolerable underſtanding was ſurely capable of 
obſerving matters of fact, and relating them truly: and 
conſequently Charles could not, through youth and inex- 
perience, ſwallow the groſs falſities of Buckingham; but 


muſt have been a partner in his infamous impoſture.— 
| "0 12 Cbarles, 


/ 


and made him ſwallow all the groſs falſities of Buck- 


tacter, and vouch the impoſtures of his favourite, of 
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of inſtances, and thoſe. of no ſmall impor 
| Fay: >. a | tance ; 


Charles, on the death of his father, having mounted the 


throne, gave farther proofs of his want of ſincerity, and 


continued ſo to do through the courſe of his unfortunate 


reign. Williams, lord-keeper of the great ſeal, having 
ſome how or other offended Buckingham, it was deter- 
mined. he ſhould no longer abide in that high office. 


This the keeper had notice of by the lord Conway, ſecre- 


tary of ſtate, who, at the lord-keeper's deſire, aſked his 
majeſty his permiſſion for his waiting on him. This requeſt 
being granted, Williams was admitted into the preſence, 


and made his petitions. For the moſt part, they were 


granted, and he retired exceedingly well contented, He 


thought he had obtained much; but miſſed all he had 


ſought for, excepting four advowſons to St. John's college 


in Cambridge, (two of which he had bought with his own. 
money, and two the late king gave him for the good af 


that ſqciety) and could never receive a farthing of his 
penſion of two thouſand marks a year, which he had 
bought for three thouſand pounds; nor was he called 
again to the council-table, as was promiſed him by his 


« 


majeſty (s). This is Williams's own actount ; and as it () Abridg- 


never was contradicted, as I know of, to this day, it cer · went of 
| Williams' 


tainly ſhews that Charles was not a man of his word. 
But we have ſtill ſtronger and more glaring proofs of his 


want of openneſs and ſincerity. Mr. Hume, ſpeaking of 
the commons claiming the execution of the penal laws 


againſt catholics in the year 1626, obſerves, that in this 
+ particular they had, no doubt, ſome reaſon to blame 


the king's conduct. He had promiſed to the laſt houſe - 
© of commons a redreſs of this religious grievance 1 
© but he was too apt, in imitatiqn of, his father, to con- 
+ ſider theſe promiſes as temporary, expedients, which, 


after the diſſolution of the parliament, he was not any 


« farther to regard (t).“ And yet, as we ſhall preſently 
ſee, probity and honour are, in the judgment of this of Great | 
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(t) Hitory 


writer, to be placed among his moſt ſhining qualities} Prgsin, 7. 


In the third year of his reign, the commons taking 


into conſideration the grievances and hardſhips of the | 


ſubject, 
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tance; and contradicted his ſpeech by his 


actions: 


ſubject, and the illegal commitments by the privy coun« 


eil, as well as many other things, after many debates, 


came to ſeveral reſolutions, which were inſerted in the 


bill of Rights, and paſſed into a law. Charles was very 
loath to give his aſſent to it, and made uſe of a variety of 
artifices in order to quaſh it. The lords ſent propoſitions 
to the commons, in which the prerogative was preſerved, 
and power had an opportunity of oppreflion, under pre- 
tence of reaſon of ſtate. The lord-keeper aſſured them, 
that his majeſty had commanded him to let them know, 
that he held the ſtatute of Magna Charta, and the other 
ſix ſtatutes inſiſted on, for the ſubjects liberty, to be all 
in force; and aſſured them, that he would maintain all 


his ſubjects in the juſt freedom of their perſons, and ſafety 


of their eſtates; that he would govern them according 
to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm; and that they 
ſhould find as much ſecurity in his majeſty's royal word 


and promile, as in the ſtrength of any law they could 


make; ſo that, hereafter, they ſhould have no cauſe to 


complain. This would not do: the king therefore ſeat 


them a meſſage by Mr. ſecretary Cook, to know, whe- 


ther the houſe would reſt on his royal word, declared to 
them by the lord-keeper ? which if they do, he aſſures 


them it ſhall be royally performed. But the commons 
adhered firmly to their reſolution of having a public re- 
medy, as there had been a public violation of the laws 
and the ſubjects liberties, and ſo, by their ſpeaker, "they 
declared to the king; who then, in no very agreeable 


manner, by the keeper, told them, © he was content a 


< bill was drawn for a confirmation of Magna Charta, 
and the other ſix ſtatutes inſiſted on for the ſubjects 
< liberties, if he ſhall chuſe that as the beſt way, but ſo 


© as it may be without additions, paraphraſes,-or expla- 
nations.“ One would have imagined now the bill 


ſhould have met with no more delays. But the com- 


mons were again preſſed, by Mr. ſecretary, to rely on the 
royal word. The king himſelf writ a letter to the upper 


houſe, in which he declares, © that, without the over- 
280 5 1 e « throw 


J 
actions: whereby ſuch an opinion was raj 


ſed 
in 


throw of ſovereignty, he could not ſuffer the power of 
commitment, without ſhewing cauſe, tobe impeached; 
and the lords were for adding a ſaving to the ſovereign 
power, which was to remain intire. This produced a 
conference between the houſes, who at length agreed 
and the petition of Right, June 2, 1628, was read; and 
the king's anſwer was thus delivered unto it: The 
king willeth, that right be done according to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the realm; and that the ſtatutes be put 
in due execution, that his ſubjects may have no cauſe 
to complain of any wrong or oppreſſions, contrary to 
their juſt rights and liberties, to the preſervation 
whereof, he holds himſelf in conſcience as well obliged, 
as of his prerogative.'— This anſwer no way ſatisfied 
the commons, who were very ſenſible it would render of 


A A K 


little uſe all that they had been doing. But the king 


ſent them word, that he would not alter his anſwer : | 
though after he was petitioned by both houſes, he an- 
ſwered, Sort droit comme il eft deſir“; which, ſays I hit- 


loct, ſatisfied the commons, and all good men (). We (% Whit- 
ſee here a deal of artifice, craft, diſſimulation, and falſe- lock, p. xo, 


hood in this whole affair: and nothing of openneſs and and Ruſh- 


probity. However, the petition of right being paſſed into ö 


T, t. 11 
a law, one would have expected the king ſhould r 5133 
obſerved it; yet nothing is more certain, than that he 


not only endeavoured to evade it, but acted directly con- 


trary to it. He called in 1500 copies of the petition, 
with his anſwer, which had been printed; and ſuffeted 
none to be ſold that had not additions. He levied 


the ſubſidies of e (w) and poundage, though () See the 
not granted him by parliament; and committed ſeveral 8 
very eminent men to priſon, by warrant of his council, | 


k ; | | the ſtatutes, 
for their ſpeeches in the houſe. Theſe things were dia- 


metrically oppoſite to what he had juſt pat into a law; 
and canſequently could: not proceed from ignorance or 
| Inexperience, but from a diſregard to his word and moſt 


ſolemn promiſes, Lord Clarendon, ſpeaking of the bill 
for taking away the biſhops votes, has dropped an hint, 
FJ i een wane which 


1 
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in the minds of his adverſaries, of his want 
5 of 


which may ſhew Wt little Charles's moſt ſolemn acts 
were to be relied on. Male poſita eft lex, que tumul- 

. © Zuarie poſita eft, was one of thole poſitions of Aristotle, 
© which hath never ſince been contradicted; and was ar 
advantage, that, being well managed, and ſtoutly in- 
« ſiſted upon, would, in ſpight of all their machinations, 
© which were not yet firmly and ſolidly formed, have 
© brought them to a temper of being treated with. But 
I have ſome cauſe to believe, that even this argument, 


© which was unanſwerable for the rejecting that bill was 


< applied for the confirming it; and an opinion that the 


© violence, and force, uſed in procuring it, rendered it 


© abſolutely invalid and void, made the confirmation of 
it leſs conſidered, as not being of ſtrength to make that 
act good, which was in itſelf null. And I doubt this 


(x) Claren- © logick had an influence upon other acts of no leſs mo- 


don, vol. ii, ment (x).“ This paſſage did not eſcape the diligence 
pi. 430, of Rapin, who, after citing it, adds, Let the reader 
© judge after this, if we may boaſt of king Charles's ſin- 
« cerity, ſince even in paſling acts of parliament, which 
is the moſt authentic and ſolemn promiſe a king of 


A... England can make, he gave his aſſent, merely in an 
opinion, that they were void in themſelves, and con- 


( 5 Hiſtory ſequently he was not bound by this engagement ()). 


of England, / 


Vol. i. p. There is a notable paſſage in a letter of this king to his 


571, fol, queen, dated Oxford, 2 Jan. 1645. As for my calling 


Lond. 1733. ( thoſe at Le a parllament, I Thatl refef thee to Dig- 
y for particular ſatisfaction, this in general ; 3 if there 


© had been but two (beſides myſelf) of my opinion, I had 


© not done it; and the argument that prevailed with me 


© was, that the calling did no ways acknowledge them 
© to be a parliament, upon which condition and con- 
« ſiruCtion 1 did it, and no otherways, and accordingly 
© itis regiſtered i in the counci]-books, with the council's 
< unanimous approbation; but thou wilt find that it was 


© my misfortune, not neꝑlect, that thou haſt been no 


| (s) King's © ſooner advertiſed of it ). 
cabinet, p.44. | | 
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of veracity, as rendered them indiſpoſed ta 


con- 


In a letter from Algernon earl of Northumberland to 


we find the following words: The king is not very 
< well ſatisfied with Northumberland, becauſe he will not 


Robe) earl of Leice/ter, dated London, Dec. 10, 1640, 


\ 
, * 
V 
4 
9 


< perjure himſelf for lord lieutenant [Strafford] (a).“ 0 r 
W hat ſhall I ſay more? The king's character was ſo e-papere, 


well eſtabliſhed for. diſſimulation, and want of faith, 


19, 1642, publicly declaring, that * although they never 
© defired to encovrage his majeſty to ſuch replies as might 
produce any conteſtation between him and his parlia- 
ment, of which they never found better effect than 
loſs of time, and hindrance of the public affairs; yet 
they had been far from telling him of how little value 
his words would be with them, much leſs when they 
were accompanied with actions of love and juſtice. 


the honour, and his people of the fruit of ſo many 


of the nobility and commons, the very next day; the 


and other vexations thereupon, and other enſuing vio- 


which were the effects of evil counſel, and abundantly 
declared in their remonſtrance of the ſtate of the 
kingdom) were actions of love and juſtice, ſuitable to 


© was reſolved to put himſelf freely and 18 upon the 
© love and affection of his Engliſb. ſubjects. 1 


_ © whether 


They ſaid, he had more reaſon to find fault with thoſe _ 
wicked counſellors, who had ſo often bereaved him of 


gracious ſpeeches which he had made to them, ſuch as 
thoſe in the end of the laſt parliament ;z that, on the 
word of a king, and as he was a gentleman, he would 
redreſs the grievances of his people, as well out of - 
parliament as in it. They aſked, if the ſearching the 
ſtudies and chambers, yea the pockets of ſome, both 


commitment of Mr. Bellaſis, Sir Jahn Hotham, and Mr, 
Cr ew; the continued oppreſſions by ſhip-money, coat 
and conduct- money; with the manifold impriſonments, 


lations of the laws and liberties of the kingdom, (all 


ſuch words as thoſe? As gracious was his majeſty's 
ſpeech in the beginning of this parliament: That he 


hey aſked, 


vol. ii. p. 
bliſhec 665. 
that we find the parliament, in the remonſtrance of May 


—. 


N üs geen 


in the minds of his adverſaries, of his Want 
11 5 of 


which may ſhew how little Charles's moſt ſolemn act: 
were to be relied on. Male poſita eff lex, que tumul- 
tuarit poſita eft, was one of thoſe politions of Ariſtotle, 
£ which hath never ſince been conttadicted; and was an 
advantage, that, being well managed, and ſtoutly in- 

« ſiſted upon, would, in ſpight of all their machinations, 

© which were not yet firmly and ſolidly formed, have 
© brought them to a temper of being treated with. But 

I have ſome cauſe to believe, that even this argument, 

_ © which was unanſwerable for the rejeCting that bill was 
< applied for the confirming it; and an opinion that the 
violence, and force, uſed in procuring it, rendered it 
© abſolutely invalid and void, made the confirmation of 
it leſs conſidered, as not being of ſtrength to make that 
© act good, which was in itſelf null. And I doubt this 
5 © logick had an influence upon other acts of no leſs mo- 


don, vol, ii, © ment (x).” This paſſage did not eſcape the diligence 


p. 4320. of Rapin, who, after citing it, adds, Let the reader 
Judge after this, if we may boaſt of king Charles's ſin- 

6 cerity, ſince even in paſling acts of parliament, which 

is the moſt authentic and ſolemn promiſe a king of 
England can make, he gave his aſſent, merely in an 

© opinion, that they were void in themſelves, and con- 


(J). Hiſtory © ſequently he was not bound by this engagement (y).'— 


of England, 


vol. ii. p. There is a notable paſſage in a letter of this king to his 
571, fol. queen, dated Oxford, 2 Jan. 1645. As for my calling 
Lond. 1733. © thoſe at London a parliament, I ſhall refef thee to Dig- 


© by for particular ſatisfaction, this in general; if there 
© had been but two (beſides myſelf) of my opinion, I had 
< notdone it; and the argument that prevailed with me 
© was, that the calling did no ways acknowledge them 
© to be a parliament, upon which condition and con- 
« ſtruction 1 did it, and no otherways, and accordingly 
it is regiſtered in the council-books, with the council's - 
© unanimous approbation; but thou wilt find that it was 
. © my misfortune, not neglect, that thou haſt been no 
() King's * ſooner advertiſed of it ()) © 
cabinet, p.44 5 = e 
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In a letter from Algernon earl of Northumberland to 
Robeih earl of  Leice/ter, dated London, Dec. 10, 1640, 
we find the following words: The king is not very 
< well ſatisfied with Northumberland, becauſe he will not 
c perjure himſelf for lord lieutenant [ Strafford] (a). 2 Sidney's 
W hat ſhall I ſay more? The king's character was ſo vel. E 
well eſtabliſhed for diſſimulation, and want of faith, 665. 
that we find the parliament, in the remonſtrance of May 
19, 1642, publicly declaring, that © although they never | 
© defired to encovrage his majeſty to ſuch replies as might ö 
produce any conteſtation between him and his parlia- a 
ment, of which they never found better effect than 
loſs of time, and hindrance of the public affairs; yet 
they had been far from telling him of how little value 
his words would be with them, much leſs when they 
were accompanied with actions of love and juſtice. 
They ſaid, he had more reaſon to find fault with thoſe 
wicked counſellors, who had ſo often bereaved him of , 1 
the honour, and his people of the fruit of ſo many | 4 
gracious ſpeeches which he had made to them, ſuch as 
thoſe in the end of the laſt parliament; that, on the 
word of a king, and as he was a gentleman, he would 
redreſs the grievances of his people, as well out of 
parliament as in it. They aſked, if the ſearching the 
ſtudies and chambers, yea the pockets of ſome, both 
of the nobility and commons, the very next day; the 
commitment of Mr. Bellafis, Sir Fobn Hotham, and Mr, 
Crew; the continued oppreſſions by ſhip- money, coat 
and conduct- money; with the manifold impriſonments, 
and other vexations thereupon, and other enſuing vio- 
© lations of the laws and liberties of the kingdom, (all 
which were the effects of evil counſel, and abundantly 
declared in their remonſtrance of the ſtate of the 
© kingdom) were actions of love and juſtice, ſuitable to 
© ſuch words as thoſe? As gracious was his majeſty's 
_ © ſpeech in the beginning of this parliament : That he 
8 was reſolved to put himſelf freely and dee — | 
© love and affection of his Eng/1þ ſubjects. They aſked, Y 
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confide in him, even when he ſeemed to 
< whether his cauſeleſs complaints and jealouſies, the 


< unjuſt imputations ſo often caſt upon his parliament, 
< his denial of their neceſſary defence by the ordinance 


< of the militia, his dangerous abſenting himſelf from 


his great council, like to produce ſuch a miſchievous 
_ © diviſion in the kingdom, had not been more ſuitable to 
other men's evil counſels, than to his own words! 
Neither, they ſaid, had his latter ſpeeches been better 
< uſed, and preſerved by thoſe evil and wicked counſel- 
lors: Could any words be fuller of love and juſtice, 


c than thoſe in his anſwer to the meſſage ſent to the 


© houſe of commons, in the 31ſt of Decemb. 1641. We 
do engage unto you ſolemnly, by the word of a king, 
that the ſecurity of all, and every one of you from vio- 
c lence, is, and ever ſhall be, as much our care, as the 
< preſervation of us and our children? And could an 

actions be fuller of injuſtice and violence, than that of 
< theattorney-general, in falſly accuſing the ſix members 
© of parliament, and the other proceedings thereupon, 


< within three or four days after that meſſage? For the 
© full view whereof, they deſired the declaration made 


© of thoſe proceedings might be peruſed,'——In another 
part of the ſame remonſtrance we have the following 


words: And whether there were cauſe of his majeſty's 
< great indignation, for being reproached to have intended 


force or threatning to the parliament, they deſired them 
<. to conſider who ſhould read their declaration, in which 
< there was no word tending to any ſuch reproach; and 


< certainly, they ſaid, they had been more tender of His 


© majefty's honour in that point, than he, whoſoever he 
« was, that did write that declaration; where, in his 
_ © majeſty's name, he did call God to witneſs, he never 
had any ſuch thought, or knew of any ſuch reſolution, 


© of bringing up the army; which truly, they ſaid, 


_ © would ſeem ſtrange to thoſe who ſhould read the depo- 
© fition of Mr. Goring, the information of Mr. Piercy, 


© and divers other examinations of Mr. Wilmot, Mr. 
« Pollard, and others; the other examination of capt. 
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Teg, Sir Jarob Aſhley, and Sir John Conyers; and confl- 

£ der the condition and nature of the petition, which 

< was ſent unto Sir Jacob Aſpliy, under the approbation of 

C. R. which his majeſty had now acknowledged to be 

© his own hand; and being full of ſcandal to the parlia- 

ment, might have proved dangerous to the whole king- 

dom, if the army ſhould have interpoſed betwixt 4 

king and them, as was deſired (6). I produce not (3) Claren. 
theſe paſſages to prove the truth of the facts referred to don, vol. ij, 
in this remonſtrance; but merely to ſhew what opinion F 577 

the authors of it, the lords and commons, had of his S 

majeſty's ſincerity, Let me add, that the inſincerity of | 

Charles was one probable reaſon of the loſs of his life, 

It appears, from a paper of major Huntingdon's, that the 

king and army were at one time on very good terms, in- 

ſomuch that his majeſty. * bid the major tell commiſſary- 

« eeneral'7reton, with whom he had formerly treated 

£ upon the propoſals, that he would wholly throw himſelf 

upon us [the army], and truſt us for a ſettlement df — 
© the kingdom, as we had promiſed ſaying, if we proved 1 
* honeſt men; we ſhould without queſtion make the | 
£ kingdom happy, and ſave much ſhedding of blood. 

This meſſage, adds he, from his majeſty I delivered to 

* commiſſary-general Ireten at Colebrooke, who ſeemed _, 

© to receive it with joy, ſaying, that we ſhould'be the 

< verieſt knaves that ever lived, if in every thing we made 

© not good whatever we had promiſed, becauſe the king, 

by not declaring againſt us, had given us great advan= 

* tage againſt our adverſaries [the peſbyterians] (c). (e), Tbur- 

But the inclinations of the chief officers of the army 3 

ſoon changed, and they determined, in the place of the i. p. 96, fol. 

crown to which they had promiſed to reſtore him, to Lond. 1745. 

bring him to the ſcaffold, which they put in execution. x os 
This ſudden change is ſaid to.have.been owing to the 

interception of a letter by-Gromwell and Ireton,' whilſt 
they were in treaty with his majeſty. The letter was 
from the king to the queen, in which he told /her,-* that 
he was courted by both factions, the Scotch preſpyte- 
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judice to him, and was one great W 


o rians and the army; and that choſe which bade the 
© faireſt for him, ſhould have him; but yet he thought 
© he ſhould cloſe with the Scotch ſooner than with the 
© other. Upon this, finding they were not like to have 
good terms from the king, they from that time vowed 
© his deſtruction (). After what has been ſo largely 


(40 See 


Hume's 


Great Bri= remarks on the following paſſage in Mr. Hume. Some 
in he 4#>< hiſtorians have raſhly queſtioned his. Charles s] good 
doe. © faith: but, for this reproach, the moſt malignant 
ſerutiny of his conduct, which, in every circumſtance, 
is now thoroughly known, affords not any reaſonable 
foundation. On the contrary, if we conſider the ex- 
© treme difficulties to which he was ſo frequently re- 
© duced, and compare the ſincerity of his profeſſions and 
8 declarations, we ſhall avow, that probity and honour 
© ought juſtly to be placed among his moſt ſhining qua- 
© lities: In every treaty, thoſe conceſſions, which he 
_ © thought in conſcience he could not maintain, he never 
© could, by any motive or perſuaſion, be induced to 
| "== And though ſome violations of the petition of 
ights may be imputed to him, theſe are more to be 
© aſcribed to the lofty ideas of royal prerogative, which 
125 © he had imbibed, than to ny failure in the Integrity 
tt) _ © of his principles G 
%] ln the beginning of the note I have quoted Machiavel; 
T will now add another paſſage from him. It has ap- 
© peared by experience in our times, ſays he; that thoſe 
_ © princes who made light of their word, and artfully de- 
<£ ceived mankind, have all along done great things, and 
F have at lengthr got tho better of ſuch as proceeded upon 
© honourable prineiples. But however it was in his 
times, it was not ſo · with regard to Charles, His making 
light of his word, and: artfully deceiving, his ſubjects, 
produced to him innumerable woes, His character, in 
this reſpect, being once eſtabliſned, his adverſaries, gave 
no heed to his words, proteſtations, oaths, or actions, as 
. Judging that he was not to be bound by them. ooo: 
a e 
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his ruin! In his early youth he was ob- 


a civil war aroſe, which ended in his deſtruction. Princes 
therefore ſhould at all times act with honour, and ſcorn 


ſerved 


' 


to be worſe than their words; for let them difſemble ever 
ſo dextroufly, there are thoſe who will find them out, 


and expoſe them, and then adieu to their reputation and 


influence. The extreme curioſity of the public is well 


” 


* 
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known; it is a being that ſees every thing, hears every 
thing, and divulges whatſoever it has heard or ſeen. 


If its 2 examines the conduct of particular men, 
I up idle hours; but if it conſiders the 


'tis only to | | 
charaQers of princes, ?tis with an eye to its own in- 
tereſt, And, indeed, princes are more expoſed than all 
other men to the conjectures, comments, and judg- 


their teleſcopes and croſs-ſtaves ; courtiers, who 5 


their genuine character, from the eyes of ſo many 
curious obſervers. If the maſk of diſſimulation ſhould 


throw it off; and one view of his naked features 


would be ſufficient to content the curious. It will 


therefore be in vain for diſſimulation to dwell in the 


miſtaken: we therefore compare their actions with one 


refuge. No man can well act any part but his own;. 


© he muſt really have the ſame character which he would 
beat in the world: without this, the man who thinks 
9 W545 Is Hi FS, . 3 * * 1 * E eee 4 to N 
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ments of the world © they are a fort of ſtars, at which | 
a whole people of aſtronomers are continually levelling 


near them, ate daily taking their obſervations a ſingle 
geſture, a ſingle glance of the eye, diſcovers them; 
and the people, who obſerve them at a greater diſtance, 
magnify them by conjectutes. In ſhort, as well may 
the ſun hide his ſpots, as great princes their vices, and 


cover, for a time, the natural deformity of a prince, 
yet he could never keep his maſk always on: he would 
ſometimes be obliged, was it only for a breathing, to 


mouths of princes : craftineſs in their diſcourſes, and 
actions will have no effeQ : to judge of men by their 
words and profeſſions, would be the way to be always 


another, and then with their words; and againſt this 
repeated examination, falſity and deceit will find no 
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ſerved to be very obſtinate (W); and iff 
he 


© to impoſe on the public, impoſes upon none but Bim. of 
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1 Rlachiavel, (W) In his early youth he was cbſerved to be very 00 i de 
Te per at &.] Here are, my proofs. —*< His childhood, ſays ſy 
See alſo * Perinchief, was blemiſhed With a ſuppoſed obſtinacy: in 
Gordon's © for the weakneſs of his body inclining him to retire- Z 
urn en ments, and the imperfection of his ſpeech rendering 
vol. iv. p. © diſcourſe tedious and unpleaſant, he was ſuſpected to 


[4 

o 

331, 12m0. © be ſomewhat perverſe (g). Lilly tells us, he was 

1 Lond. 1753-6 noted to be very wilful and obſtinate by queen Anne his : 
_ 2 8 © mother, and, ſome others who were then about him: 8 
p.2, bis mother being then told he was very fick and like to ; 

Q die, ſaid, he would” not then die, or at that time; but e 

live to be the ruin of himſelf, and the occafion of the : 

© loſs of his three kingdoms, by his too much wilful- 

neſs.— The old Scottiſh lady his nurſe was uſed to affirm 


7 
as much, and that he was of a very evil nature, even ( 
© in his infancy ; and the lady, who after took charge of ] 
bim, cannot deny it, but that he was beyond meaſure Will * 

(2) Obſerva- e wilful and unthankful (50. Purine, after taking 

tions on the 

life and notice of his ſuppoſed: obſtinacy, adds, But more age | 
death of © and ſtrength fitting him for manlike exerciſes, and the 

oo © public hopes inviting him from his privacies, he deli- 

3 o 


vered the world from ſuch fears. His tenacious humour 

he left with his retirements, none being more defirous 

*© of good counſel, nor any more obſequious when he 
found it; yea, too diſtruſtful of his own judgment, 

; « which the iſſue of things proved always beft when it 

© was followed,” Tue reader will judge of the truth of 

' this bye and bye. — I have heard my father, fays Cate, 

© (though not a courtier, yet acquainted with many 

| © couftiers) ſay, that they would oft pray to God, that 

VE _ © the prince might be in the right way where he ſet; for 
if he were in the wrong, he would proye the moſt 
(i) Ccke's © wilful of any king that evet reigned (z).'—T will pro- 
—— duce a few more proofs, to ſet this matter beyond all 
211, Lond; doubt. In the year 1627, tis well known, many gentle. 
640. 1994+ men were impriſoned for (Yung the loan, on account 


of 


- CHARLES A 88 
he-remarkably was during his whole. _— 
gee +. | pro though” 


of its ** among theſe, many feared would be Sir 
Thomas IPentworth, afterwards earl of Straffe 4. In or- 
der to bring him to a compliance with the king's mea- 
ſures, his brother-i in-law, the lord Clifford, writes to him 
in theſe words: My dear brother, I cannot hope to ſee. 

you receive the leaſt favour, that the great ones can 
c abridge you of, if you {till refuſe ; neither dare any 
move the king in the behalf of any ggentleman refuſer; 
« for his heart is ſo inflamed in this buſineſs, as he vows 
2 perpetual remembrance, as well as preſent puniſh- 
ment. And though the duke [ Buckingham} will be. 
l ſhortly gone, 5 no man can expect to receive any 
eaſe by his abſence, ſince the king takes the puniſh-, 
ment FRY r OT TT (#) Letters 

In a letter to the queen, dated Oxford, Fan. q, 2 . 
after telling her that Uxbridge was bo 0 55 for the place Thomas earl 
of treaty between him and the parliament, he adds, in a of Strafford, 
poten « The ſettling of religion, and the militia, are bk 5 

© the firſt to be treated on: and be confident, that I will ? Lond. 1. 
© neither quit epiſcopacy, nor that ſword which God 
© hath, given into my hands {/).” And we find in Laud's (1) King's 
Diary, * that he being terrified, by reaſon of ſome ſpeeches OS” 
© uttered, that there muſt be a parliament, ſome muſt **_ 
be acrificed, and he as like as any, he told it; where- 
upon the king ſaid, Let me deſire you not to trouble 
« yourſelf with any reports, till you ſee me forſake my 
© other friends (m).* In ſhort, Charles was very deter- () Laud's 
mined in all bis affairs, and was not eaſily moved from 2 : 
his reſolutions by any but his favourites. Lord Clarendon p. 4. 
obſerves, that he had an excellent underſtanding, but 
© was not confident enough of it; which made him often 
change his own opinion for a worſe, and follow the 
* advice of men that did not judge fo well as himſelf.” 
Burnet tells us, that he Was out of meaſure ſet « on fol- 
« lowing his humour, but unreaſonably feeble to thoſe | 
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hom he truſted, chiefly to the queen (#).” And we (5) une, 


find in fact, that Riff as he was in the matter bf the loan, * 7% ) 


be relinquiſhed 3 it by a act of parliament,” he e. 1 5 
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though moſt writers agree that he was eaſily 


turned to the practice of it; that he conſented to con- 
firm by act of parliament in England, preſbyterian go- 
< vernment, the directory for worſhip, and the aſſembly 
de) Claren- « of divines at Weftminſter for three years (%).“ And 
phony that, notwithſtanding his ſteadineſs to his friends, he 
gave up Strafford to che block. After the civil war com - 
menced, many endeavours were uſed, from time to 
© time, to bring matters to an accommodation by way of 
< treaty ; but till ſome one unlucky accident or other 
© rendered them all abortive. At the treaty of Uxbridge, 
though the parliament's demands were high, and the 
king ſhewed a more than ordinary averſion to comply 
with them; yet the ill poſture of the king's affairs at 
that time, and the fatal conſequences they feared would 
follow upon breaking off of the treaty, obliged a great 
.many of the king's friends, and more particularly that 


noble perſon the earl of Southampton, who had gone 
poſt from Uxbridge to Oxford for that purpoſe, to preſs. 
the king again and again, upon their knees, to yield ta, 
the neceſſity of the times; and by giving his aſſent to 
ſome of the moſt material propoſitions that were ſent 
him, to ſettle a laſting peace with his people. The 
king was at laſt prevailed with to follow their counſel; 
and the next morning was appointed for ſigning a 
warrant to his commiſſioners to that effect. And ſa. 
ſure were they of a happy end of all differences, that. 
the king at ſupper complainiog that his wine was not 
gocd, one told him merrily, he hoped his majeſty 
would drink better before the week was over, at Guild- 
hall with the lord- mayor. But ſo it was, that when, 

they came early to wait upon him with the warrant, 
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+ that had been agreed upon over- night, they found his 
mazjeſty had changed his reſolution, and was become 
(p) Wel. inflex le in theſe points (y). Biſhop Burnet gives us 
woes $- 05: pretty near the ſame account, which he received, he ſays, 
(9) Burnet, from lord Hollis (g). e e EP 
vol. i. p. 55 [ ſhall conclude this note with the words of Mr. Hume. 


There ate two circumſtances in his character, ſeem= 
id tht n « ingly. 


CHARLES I 832. 


governed by his favourites, who frequently 
gave him counſel no way falutary to his 
affairs. 
His underſtanding was far enough from 
being r e (x), his enemies them 
ü ſelves | 


< ingly ;nicomnpatible, which attended TER during the 
whole courſe of his reign, and were the chief cauſe of 
call his misfortunes.: he was very ago "14 and even ob- 
« ſtinate in his purpoſe; and he was eaſily governed, by- 
< reaſon of his facility, and of his deference to men, 
much inferior to himſelf both in morals and under- 
« ftanding. His great ends he-inflexibly maintained: 
* but the means of attaining them, he readily received 
« from his mi niſters. and favourites, Gough 'not *. 
« fortunate in his choice (7) _ (*) Hume's 
(x) His underſlanding was # enough From being de- 5 
Nicable, &c.] Lie of. the following quotations prove | 
the truth of what is eontained in the foregoing note, and 
will ſerve as a ſupplement to it, As they tend to illuſtrate 
the character of Charles, they cannot be omitted; and 1 
doubt not the reader will be pleaſed with them. Had 
© his judgment been as ſound, as his conception was 
quick and nimble, ſays Lily, he had been a-moſt ac- 
compliſhed g —— and though in moſt dangerous 
« reſults, and extraordinary ſerious conſultations, and 
very material, either for ſtate or commonwealth, he 
* would of himſelf give the moſt ſolid advice, and ſound: | 
© reaſons, hy ſuch or ſuch a ching ſhould be fo, or not _ 
« ſo; yet was he moſt eafily withdrawn from his own 
* moſt wholſome and ſound advice - or ceſolutions; and 
with as much facility drawn on, inclined, to embrace 
© a far more unſafe, 400 nothing ſo wholſome a counſel. 
He would argue logically, and frame his arguments 
+ artificially z yet never almoſt had the happineſs to con- 
elude or drive on a deſign in his own ſenſe, but was 
© ever baffled by meaner capacities (5). In the Dedica- j Lilly's | 
tion to his Majeſ of the firſt part of the Hiſſory of In- dbſervations, 
cw; He. aller 9 his opinion of 78. 
G4 * * 
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underſtanding, and his liableneſs to e aſide by 
two ſorts of men, to enlaige the prerogative to his own . 
hurt. Let us hear him in his own words, © God hath. 
«curſed him that removeth the bound-marks of his 
© neighbour: this is a comprehenſive curſe : kings, en- 
7 larging their prerogatives beyond their limits, are not 
c excepted from it. | You may be pleaſed to take heed. 
therefore of two ſorts of men, moſt. likely to miſlead . 
ns in this point; ambitious lawyers, who teach the 
to ſpeak, not what the legiſlators meant, but what 
< you ſhall ſeem to deſite. The ſecond ſort ĩs paraſitical 
« divines: theſe car- wigs are always hoyering in princes, 
courts, hanging in their ears. They take upon them 
to make princes beholding to their — — wreſting of 
the text, to beſtow upon them whatever prerogative, 
the kings of Juda and Iſrael uſed or uſurped ; as if the 
judicials of Maſes were appointed by Ged for all com- 
monwealths, ali kings: as a good biſhoprick or living 
is fit for every prieſt that can catch it. Theſe men 
having their beſt hopes of  preferment from princes, 
make divinity to be but erganon politicum, an inftru- 
ment of government, and harden the hearts of princes, 
Pharacb- like: kings delight to be tickled by ſuch vene - 
rable wartantable flattery. Sir, you have more means 
to prefer them than other men, therefore they apply 
themſelves more to you than other men do. Tu facts, 
hunt dominum, te facit ille Deum. The king makes the 
poor ptieſt a lord, and rather than he will be behind 
with the king in Ne. he will flatter him above the 
condition of a-mortal, and make him a god royal. Sir, 
permit me to give you this antidote againſt this poiſon z; 
let an act be paſſed, that all ſuch, divines as either by, 
preaching, writing, or diſcourſing, ſhall adyance your, 
. prerogative and power above the known laws and 
liberties of the land, forfeit all his eccleſiaſtical prefer- 
ments ipſe facto, and be incapable ever after, and for, 
ever baniſhed your court. But above all, learn to truſt 
4:ip your fen, ku 158 de 16 gen e tibi 711. 
285 Wy” 135 wait & 
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his friends and admirers, be x 88 1 
ry with 


© molt : God hag enabled you to remember Ae paſt, 
to obſerve things preſent, and, by comparing them to- 
gether, to conjecture things to come : which are the 
three parts of wiſdom that will much honour and ad- 


vantage you r | (1) Walker's 
Pity dut princes had more Froijranchy Gick bog! ad. ? 


independen- 


iſtory of 


vice given them The next authority ſhall be that of ey, part j. 
Mr. J/hitlock; which will tranſeribe at large. In this Printed 


« treaty [at Oxford, 1643] the king manifeſted his great 


1648, 4 tos 


parts and abilities, ſtrength of reaſon, and quickneſs | 


of apprehenſion, with much patience in hearing what 


vas objected againſt bim; wherein he allowed all free- 


1 dom, and would himſelf ſum up the arguments, and 


give a moſt clear judgment upon them. His unhap- 


6 pineſs was, that he had a better opinion of others judg- 


ments than of his own, though they were weaker than 
* his own; and of this we had experience to our great 
trouble. We were often waiting on the king, and de- 
« bating ſome points of the treaty with him, until mid- 
© night, before we could come to a concluſion. Upon 
« one of the moſt material points we preſſed his Sar il 


* with our reaſons, and beſt arguments we could uſe, to 


grant what we defired. The king ſaid he was fully | 


according to our deſire; but, becauſe it was then paſt 


«< {atisfied; and promiſed to give us his — in writing, 


8 midnight, and too late to put it into writing, he would 


© have it drawn up the next morning (when he com- 
* manded us to wait on him again), and then he would 
give us his anſwer in writing, as it was now agreed 


© upon. + We went to our lodgings full of joyful hopes 


to receive this anſwer the next morning, and which 


being given, would have much conduced to a happ 


© iſſue, and ſucceſs of this treaty, and we had the kings 
+ word for it, and we waited on him the next morning 
Hat the hour appointed. But inſtead of that anſwer, 
* which we expected, and were promiſed, the king gave 
us an anſwer: quite contrary to what was concluded 


: 
6k © r 2 
— 


the night before, and very much tending to the breach 


90 THE LIFE OF 
with very many amiable qualities, and was 
maſter of accompliſhments (v) which are 


eſteemed in the world, and looked on as or- 
namental, | 


. 


Every | 
of the treaty. We did bumbly expoſtolate this with 
his majeſty, and preſſed him upon his royal word, and 
the ill conſequences which we feared would follow | 
upon this his new paper. But the king told us, he had 
altered his mind, and that this paper which he now 
gave us was his nile; which he was now reſolved to 
make upon our laft debate. And we could obtain no 
other from him, which occaſioned much trouble and 
ſadneſs to us. Some of his own friends, of whom we 
enquired touching this paſſage, informed us, that after 
we were gone from the king, and that his council were 
alſo gone away, ſome of his bedchamber (and they 
went higher) hearing from him what anſwer he had 
promiſed us, and doubting it would tend to ſuch' an 
iſſue of the treaty as they did not with, t oy being ra- 
ther for the continuance of the war, never left preſſing 

and perſuading of the king, till they prevailed with him 
: c © to change his former reſolutions, and to give order for 
8 his anſwer to be drawn, as it was delivered to us (u).“ 
oc, P. e. This narrative of 7/hitlock's, whoſe authority js beyond 
all exception, (though engaged on the fide of the parlia- 
ment, and a commiſſioner in this and other treaties with” 
the king for it) proves not only what I principally in- 
tended it for, the good underſtanding of Charles, but alſo 
his liableneſs to be drawn aſide from his reſolutions, by 
thoſe in whom he confided, as well as his diſregard to his 
royal word, and therefore may be looked on as further 
proof of his want of ſincerity, of which we have ſpoken 
pretty largely in note (u). org 
(v) If we believe his friends, he Was adernal itch many 
_ amiable qualities, &c.] He was the worthieſt gentle- 
man, the beſt maſter, the beſt friend, the beſt huſband, 
the beſt father, and the beſt chriſtian, that the age in 
(% Claren- G which he lived produced wy And according to 


don, vol, v. 


g. 259. 3 e Perinchie,, | 
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|  Fyery one knows that there goes under 


his name a very large folio volume, inti- 


e ſeſled of fortitude, patience, and humility; a lover of 


4 
v 


Peringhiefs he g was religious, juſt, and clement ; poſ- 


« his ſubjeRs, obliging in his converſation, true to his 
« word, chaſte, temperate, and frugal.” A fine picture! 
pity it was not true] But princes, even when dead, have 


incenſe offered before their ſhrines, and their praiſes high 


ſounded, if they have been the. benefaQors of thoſe who 


attempt their charaQers |, Such js the force of intereſt ! 
It blinds the underſtanding, warps the affections, and 


1K 44 — * 


1 


cauſes eyen men of ſenſe, and virtue @ ſay things, per». 
: 


haps honeſtly, which will not bear the ſcrutiny, 


'Tis from high life high characters are drawn; 
A faint in crape is twice a ſaint in lawn; 


A judge is juſt, à chanc'lor juſter ſtil zj 
A gownman learn'd; a biſhop what you will: _ 


| 


Wile if a miniſter; but if a king, 


More wiſe, more learn'd, more juſt, more ev'ry thing. 


I will not, therefore, enter into an examination of 
theſe ſuperlative praiſes beſtowed on Charles: the reader, 


by what he has ſeen, and will further ſee, will be en- 


abled fully to judge of them.—As to his accompliſh- 


ments, I will give them from writers who may be ſup- 


poſed to have xnown them, and who therefore are the 


fitteſt to be attended to. He underſtood Greek, Latin, 


* French, Spaniſb, and Italian authors in their original 


languages, which three Jaſt he ſpake perfectly, no man 


* being better read in hiſtories of all ſorts, being alſo able 


* todilcourſe in moſt arts and ſciences (x),——* With (-)Pogdale's | 
| ſhort view of 
the troubles 


any artiſt or good mechanick, traveller, or ſcholar, 


© he would diſcourſe freely; and as he was commonlyin England, 


© improved by them, ſo he often gave light to them in 
their own art or knowledge. For there were few gen- 
tlemen in the world, that knew more of uſeful or neceſ-. 
* ſary learning than this pfince: and yet his proportion 


fol. p. 383, 


Oxon. 168 1. 


f 


* of books was but ſmall, having, like Francis I. of : 


France, 
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(3) War- 


tyled BAZXIAIKA. 'T The works of king Charks 


CEE 


. 


. . 


(ﬆ) Te © here in England (z).“ 
chief, P. 70 0% bas ſaid on this head, that the reader may want 


THE LIFE O F 
the 


France, learnt more by the ear Grin by ſtudy.—His 
* exerciſes were manly ; for he rid the great horſe very 
well; and on the little ſaddle he was not only adroit, 
but a laborious hunter or fieldman: and they were 
wont to ſay of him, that he failed not to do any of his 
exerciſes artificially, but not very gracefully; like ſome 
well-proportioned faces, which yet want a pleaſant air 
© of countenance (y).*—* He was well {killed in things 
* of antiquity, could judge of medals whether they had 


C 


N 


the number of years they pretended unto, His libra- 


< ries and cabinets were full of thoſe things on which 
<-Jength of time put the value of rarities. In painting 
© he had ſo excellent a fancy, that he would ſupply the 
defect of art in the workman, and ſuddenly draw thoſe 
lines, give thoſe airs and lights, which experience and 
practice had not taught the painter. He could judge 
of fortifications, and cenſure whether the cannon were 
mounted to execution or no. He had an excellent 
Akill in guns, knew all that belonged to their making. 
The exacteſt arts of building ſhips for the moſt neceſ- 
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ſary uſes of ſtrength or good ſailing, together with all 


c their furniture, were not tunknown to him. He under- 
©, ſtood and was pleaſed with the making of clocks and 


watches. He comprehended the art of printing. 
„There was not any one gentleman of all the three 


< kingdoms, that could compare with him in an univer- 


© ſality of knowledge. He encouraged all the parts of 


learning, and he delighted to talk with all kinds of ar- 
« tiſts, and with ſo great a facility did apprehend the 
< myſteries of their.profeſſions, that he did ſometimes' 


© ſay, he thought he could get his living, if neceſſitated, , 


* by any trade he knew of, but making of hangings :. 


although of- theſe he underſtood much, and was greatly 
delighted in them; for he brought ſome of the moſt 


< curious workmen from foreign parts, to make them 
I will add what Dr. Wel- 


nothing to form his judgment on the — 
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the Martyr, though very little contained 
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Charles. © He had a good taſte for learning, and a more 
< than ordinary {kill in the liberal arts, eſpecially paint- 
ing, ſculpture, architecture, and medals; and being a 
< generous benefactor to the moſt celebrated maſters in 
© thoſe arts, he acquired the nobleſt collection of a 
prince in his time, and more than all the kings of Eng- 
land had done before him, —He ſpoke ſeveral languages 
< very well, and with ſingular good grace; though now 
and then, when he was warm in diſcourſe, he was in- 
_ © clinable to ſtammer. He writ a tolerable hand for a 
king; but his ſenſe was ſtrong, and his ſtile laconick, 
© and yet he ſeldom wrote in any language but Englih. 
© Some of his manifeſtoes, declarations, and other pub- - 
< lic papers, he drew himſelf, and moſt of them he cor- 
© reed. In comparing thoſe of the king with the par- 
© liament's, one would be eaſily inclined to prefer, for 
< the moſt part, the king's for the ſtrength of reaſoning 
and the force of expreſſion. L have ſeen ſeveral pieces 
of his own hand, and therefore may the better affirm, 
that, both for matter and form, they ſurpaſs thoſe of 
© his ableſt miniſters, and come nothing ſhort of Straf- M e. 
« ford or Falkland, the two moſt celebrated pens of that BY N 49, 
c time (a). PIES 5 YEP "Tp ans 21. 5 
I will add another accompliſhment of Charles's, which 
is much to his honour; I mean, his ſkill and knowledge 
in the laws of the land over which he bare rule.“ I do 
not know, ſays he on his trial, the forms of law; I do 
© know law and reaſon, though I am no lawyer pro- 
feſſed; but I know as much law as any gentleman in 
England (b).'—I will conclude my citations with Lilhh, (5) King 
though he cannot be placed among the friends and ad- F e 
mirers of this prince. To ſpeak truly of him, he had 19. 12 75 
many ſingular parts in nature; he was an excellent 
hghorſeman, would ſhoot well at a mark, had ſingular 
(kill in limning and pictures, a good mathematician, 
not unſkilful in muſick, well read in diyinity, excel- 
_ © lently in hiſtory, and no leſs in the laws and ſtatutes of 
_ © this nation; he had a quick and ſharp conception, 
1 | © would 
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(c) Lilly, 
P» Jo 


thereio, came from 22 197 Av 
attributed to him, with any ſhew of juſtice, 
I (z) will mention with all impartiality, 


| inju 


K 


his pen. The writipgh 


would write his mind ſingularly well, and in good lan- 
guage and ſtile, only he loved Jong parentheſes: He 
would apprehend a matter in difference between Ton 


< and party with great readineſs, and methodize a lon 
l 


matter, or contract it in few lines; inſomuch as I hav 
heard Sir Robert Holborne oft ſay, he had a quicker con- 
ception, and would ſooner underſtand a cafe in law, 


than any of his privy-council ; inſomuch that wheh 
the king was not at council-table, Sir Robert never 
cared to be there (c). I think, after all that has been 
here produced, we cannot but allow to Charles much 
perſonal merit. Had his integrity and uprightneſs, and 
regard to the laws of his country, by whoſe authority he 


6 

4 

or with more ſharpneſs drive a matter unto a head, 
c 

< 

Cc 


was conſtituted ſupreme governor, been equal to many 


other accompliſhments and virtues wherewith he wis 


_ adorned, he would have poſſeſſed a very conſiderable 
character: but unhappily for himſelf, unhappily for tlie 
nation, it was not ſo! By which means it came to pals 
that his abilities were little admired, his capacity was un- 
ſerviceable or hurtful, and his people taught by dear ex- 


perience to know, that it was poſſible for a prince with 
my virtues to be guilty of great acts of oppreſſion and 


n RS #0 | 125 . 
(2) Thewritings attributed to him, with any ſhew of juſtice, 


I will mention with all impartiality.) The folio volume 


that goes under the title of King Charles's Works, has had. 
two impreſſions, the one in 1660, the other in 1687. Tt 
contains the life of Charles I. Papers concerning church- 
government. Prayers uſed by his majeſty, Meſſages fot 


peace, Declarations. Letters. Speeches. The hiſtory. 


of his trial and death, This is the firſt part, The ſecond. 


is compoſed of his majeſty's declarations concerning his 
proceedings in his four firſt parliaments. Declarations 
and papers concerning the treaty, of peace at Oxford. 


: _ © Declarations. 
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and paſlages 
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CHARLES: it 


and give the opinions of ſeveral writers con- 


cer ning 


n 


tion 3 cee in P li Ce 


the parliament at Oxford. Papers and 
meſſages concerning the treaty of peace at 2 
Meſſages, propoſitions, and treaties fot peace: with divers 
reſolutions and declarations thereupon. An appendix 
containing the papers which paſſed betwixt his ma jeſty 
and the divines which attended the commrſſioners of the 
two houſes at the treaty of Newport, concerning church- i 
government. EIKQ BATLIAIKH. The portraiture of 
his ſacred majeſty in his ſolitudes and ſufferin ugs. 

In a paſſage quoted in the preceding note, Dr. Wil- 


vod affirms, that ſome of the manifeſtoes, declarations, 


and public papers, Charles drew himſelf; and if ſo, they 
are rightly placed in his works: but *tis. much more 


probable, according to Farwick's account (a), that he (% See note 


only corrected them; and therefore they ought not to (2) 
have been attributed to him. What then may we cer- 
tainly affirm to be his majeſty's works in this collection? 
I we ſet aſide the [con Ba 7 7 of which I ſhall ſpeak 
more at large ſoon, we ſhall be forced to acknowledge 
they are very inconſiderable. For they conſiſt only of 
his letters to ſeveral perſons, paſſages of which I haye 
frequently quoted ; papers concergung churcb-goverp- 
ment, and a few prayers. For his ſpeeches, I reckon 
them as the ſpeeches of his miniſters, e they doubt- 
leſs were conformable to his on ſentiments. The col- 
lection of letters were taken at Neſeby, June 14, 1645, 


when his majeſty was compelled to quit the field, and 


to leave Fairfax maſter of all his foot, cannon, and 
< baggage, amongſt which was his on cabinet, where 
© his moſt ſecret papers were, and letters between the 
* queen and him: of which they ſhortly after made that 
© barbarous uſe as was agreeable to their natures, and 
+ publiſhed them in print; that is, ſo much of them as 
0 they thougbt would aſperſe either of their majeſties, 


. And improve the prejudices they had r raiſed 1 them, ; 


© and 


* 
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E * erhing them. The letters contained in this 
e volume, 


e and concealed other parts, Which would have vindl- 
5 cated them from many particulars with which they had 
(%) Claren- * aſperſed them (e). *Tis very furpriſing lord Clarendon 
wy 6 would talk after this manner. Charles himſelf complains 
of no barbarity in his: letter to ſecretary Nicholas, which 
Ihave elſewhere quoted: he does not pretend to ſay that 
they had publiſhed them partially, or that they concealed 
other parts Which would have vindicated him and his 

queen from many particulars with which they had aſperſed 
them: yea, he was ſo far from thinking the publication 
of them an aſperſion, © that as a good proteſtant, or an 
„„ * © honeſt man, he would not bluſh for any of thoſe pa- 
{f) Fins © © pers (7). — But his lordſhip loved to afperſe his ene- 
Works, p. mies, and therefore would ſometimes invent, in order to 
155. blacken! What further proves the charge of concealing 
thoſe parts which would have vindicated their majeſties, 
to be falſe, is, that thoſe parts were never produced to the 
world, when his letters were repfinted among his works 
after the reſtoration, and therefore may well be ſuppoſed 

never to have exiſted. Ludlot, ſpeaking of theſe letters, 

gives a very juſt account of ſome of their contents; but 

adds, many more letters there were relating to the 
public, which were printed with obſervations, by order 
© of the parliament ; and others of no leſs conſequence fup- 
© preſſed, as I have been credibly informed by fome of 

- © thoſe that were intruſted with them, who, ſince the 
8 king's return, have been rewarded for it (g). This 
vol. i. p. 156. does not appear to me very probable.— Let us now hear 
Switzer-⸗ Mr. Hume, Among the other ſpoils, was ſeized the 
_ 1698, «£ king's cabinet, with the copies of his letters to the 
TR” queen, which the parliament afterwards ordered to be 
publiſhed. They choſe, no doubt, ſuch of them as 
they thought would reflect moſt diſhonour upon him: 
yet upon the whole, the letters are wrote with great 
delicacy and tenderneſs, and give a very advantageous 
idea both of the king's genius and morals. A mighty 
© fondnels, and attachment, 'tis true, he expreſſes to his 
. conſort, and often profeſſes adobe © 
EET Ih . „ 2 
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volume, to the ſeveral perſons to Sham they 


777 a re ren 


CHARLES, 1. 


are 

< brace * diſagreeable to her. But ſuch . 
rations of civility and confidence are not always to be 
taken in a literal ſenſe: and ſo legitimate an affection, 
avowed by the laws of God and man, may, perhaps, 
be excuſable towards a woman of beauty and ſpirit, 
even though ſhe was a papiſt. The Athenians having 
intercepted a letter wrote by their enemy, Philip of 
Macedon, to bis wife O. L:ympia, ſo far from being moved 
by curioſity of prying into the ſecrets of that alliance, 
immediately ſent the letter to the queen unopened, 
Philip was not their ſovereign, nor were they inflamed 
with that violent animoſity againſt him, which attends 


over in ſilence : What was thought by friends and foes“ 
to reflect highly on Char/es, is now ſaid to give a very 
advantageous idea both of the king's genius and morals, 
and an inexcuſable attachment to the countils, and 
ſubmiſſion to the rule, of a violent unſkilful woman, is 
gloſſed over with the title of a legitimate affection towards 
a woman of beauty and ſpirit! Surely Mr. Hume did not 
conſider that theſe letters were in every one's hands! — 
Milton, I believe, in the judgment of the unprej:di- xd, | 
will be thought to talk not unreaſonably on the bübliea⸗ | 
tion of theſe letters. The king's letters, taken at the 
© battle of Naſeby, being of the greateſt Importance to 
© let the people fee what faith there was in all his pro- 
© miſes and ſolemn proteſtations, were tranſmitted to 
public view by ſpecial order of the parliament. They 
« diſcovered his good affection to the papiſts and 7/þ 


rebels, the ſttict intelligence he held, the pernicious 
and diſhonourable peace be made with them, hot ſoll- 
_ © cited, but rather ſoliciting, which, by all invocations 


* that were holy, he had in public abjured. They re- 
© vealed his endeavours to bring in foreign forces, Jriſh, 
French, Dutch, Lorrainers, aid our old invaders. the” 
E Danes, upon us; beſides his ſubtilties and myſterious 
* arts in treating. To 8 up. all, * * him 


« governed 8 
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all civil commotions (5). The charge of lord Claren- (5) Hume's 
don againſt the editors % theſe Werd is here paſſed 00 thy Po 


(5) Milton's 
| proſe works, 
vol. i. p. 


365. 


(4) vindica- 


Charles, to. 
4648. 
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are addreſſed; the quzre concerning Eaſter, 
| NRC, | of 
governed by a . All which, though ſuſpeAed 
vehemently before, and from good grounds believed, 


yet by him and his adherents peremptorily denied, 
were by the opening of that cabinet viſible to all men, 


clear themſelves of aſperſing him without cauſe, and 


that the people might no longer be abuſed and cajoled, 


as they call it, by falſities and court- impudence, in 


matters of ſo high concernment, to let them know on 
what terms their duty ſtood, and the kingdom's peace, 
© conceived it moſt expedient and neceſſary tha: thoſe 
© letters ſhould be made publick (i).“ Theſe letters left 
deep impreſſions on the minds of men in that age, as we 
may learn from the following paſſage of Mr. Symmons, 
in the addreſs to the reader, prefixed to his large anſwer 
to them, —* I was ſolicited by ſome friends from the 
fartheſt part of the kingdom to put it [his anſwer] to 
the preſs, now I was in a place where the ſame might 
be done; who alſo informed me, that (in their appre- 
henſions) vulgar hearts wanted ſatisfaction in nothing 
concerning the king's integrity, but only in the matter 
of thoſe letters, which did ſtill ſcruple many of 


* 
« 
* 
by 
© under his own hand. The parliament therefore, to 
& 
0 
0 
£ 
0 
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© them ().“ And the editor of Ludlow's memoirs was 


ſo ſenfible of their importance, in order to juſtify the 
tranſactions of the opponents of Charles, that he reprinted 
them, with ſome other letters, at the end of that work: 
and they continue to make a part of the laſt edition of 
thoſe memoirs, printed in folio at London, and the 
Scotch edition in three volumes in twelves ; and are like- 
wiſe inſerted in the ſeventh volume of the Harleian miſ- 


cellany, g 


I had almoſt forgot to inform the reader, that ſome of 
the moſt important inſtructions contained in the genuine 
edition of the King's Cabinet opened, publiſhed by order 


of the parliament, are omitted in the collection of his 
majeſty's works, printed after the reſtoration, as will be 
ſeen in the note (BB). . C 


— 


+ 


books, and could not have the aſſiſtance of any chap= 


Clarendon expreſſes it thus : * The king was fo much 
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CHARLES I * 
of which I have before ſpoken, as well as 
ER Os the 


As for the papers concerning church-government, they 
are ſaid to be very well drawn, and procured the king no 
ſmall reputation; and, if we may believe ſome writers, 
thoſe againſt Mr. Henderſon were ſo very efficacious as 
to occaſion his death,—* At the king's firſt coming to 
© Newcaſtle, ſays biſhop Kennet, Mr. Henderſon, a Scotch 

6 preſbyter, came as an agent from the Kirk, and much 
© importuned his majeſty to paſs the propoſitions. His 
< majeſty affirmed to him, that he could not in conſcience 
© conſent to ſeveral things therein contained; eſpecially 

© as to the change of church-government from the pri- 

© mitive order of epiſcopacy ; and condeſcended to have 
© ſeveral conferences with him, and to let ſeveral papers 

© paſs between them upon this ſubje&; which being 
« faithfully printed, do demonſtrate the king's great abi- 
© lities, and his incomparable knowledge in theſe con- 
c troverſies z being at a time when he had few or no 


* lain, Mr. Henderſon returned from Newcaſtle to Edin- 

* burgh, with a ſerious conviction of his majeſty's inte- 
« erity and learning, and died about the end of Augaſt, 

© much lamented by thoſe of his party, who themſelves 
ſuſpected that his death was owing to his diſſatisfaction 
© in his late trial of {kill with his majeſty.” The lord 


© too hard for Mr. Henderſon in the argumentation, that 

the old man himſelf was ſo far convinced and con- 

verted, that he had a very deep ſenſe of the miſchief 

he had himſelf been the author of, or too much con- 
tributed to, and lamented it to his neareſt friends and 

confidents, and died of grief and heart-broken within 95 
a very ſhort time after he departed from his majeſty (i). ( Complete | 
I will not detract any thing from the merit of Charlzs's ec 
papers at Netocaſtle; but the biſhop and lord Clarendon vol. fl. hs 
were certainly a little too haſty, when they attributed 152, fol. 
ſuch effects to them. Diſputants, veteran ones, as Hen- Lond, 2706, 
derſen was, have generally too good a conceit of their 
own abilities, to think themſelves overcome; and tho' 

| H 2 | the 
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the papers concerning church-government, 
we 


the awe of majeſty may ſilence, it ſeldom perſuades 
them. To attribute the death of this divine to the il} 
ſucceſs of his diſpute. with the king, is juſt as. wiſe as it 
was to make him the author of the declaration concern- 
ing the abilities and virtues of the ſame monarch, par- 

'* ticularly his devotion, magnanimity, charity, ſobriety, 
( Kennet, < chaſtity, patience, humility (m) ;, which the genera 
vol. 11. P- aſſembly of the kirk of Seatland, held at Edinburgh, Aug. 
| 8 7, 1648, declare to be a forgery, falſhood, and Ine (1). 
Tum - Burnet's account of theſe papers is greatly to the honour 
brought to of Charles, though he was too wiſe to intermix any thing 
yep a oe; of the marvellous in his ſtory.— During the month of 
fig; a © Tune, 1646, papers paſſed to and again betwixt the 
Hollinge- king and Henderſon; of which, they being ſo often 
fon, 1693, * publiſhed, I ſhall ſay no more, but that from theſe it 
40. appears, had his majeſty's arms been as ſtrong as his 
© reaſon was, he had been every way unconquerable, 
ſince none have the diſingenuity to deny the great ad- 
vantages his majeſty had in all theſe writings. And 
this was when the help of his chaplains could not be 
ſuſpected, they being ſo far from him. And it is, in- 
deed, ſtrange to ſee a prince not only able to hold up 
with, but ſo far to out- run fo great a theologue, in a 
controverſy which had exerciſed his thoughts and ſtu- 
dies for ſo many years. And that the king drew with 
his own hand all his papers, without the help of any, 
is averred by the perſon who alone was privy to the 
interchanging of them, that worthy and accompliſhed 
gentleman Sir Robert Murray, who at that time was 
known to his majeſty; —him therefore did his majeſty 
employ i in that exchange of papers, being all written 
with his own hand, and in much leſs time than Mr. 
Henderſon did his. They were given by his majeſty to 
© Sir Robert Murray to tranſcribe : the copies, under vir 
Robert Murray's hand, were by him delivered to Mr. 
FHenderſon; and Mr. Henderſon's s hand not being ſo 
© legible as his, he, by the king's appointment, tran- 
$4 ſcribed them for his majeſty, and by his majeſty's per- 
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we may ſafely — attribute to his ma- 
| jeſty; 


< miſſion kept Mr. Henderſon's papers, and the copies of 
« the king's, as was ſignified to the writer by himſelf, a 
« few days before his much lamented death (e).“ Sir (o Burnet's 
Philip Warwick gives his judgment of theſe papers very 3 of 
plainly. * Whilft the king reſided at Nerocgſile, paſſed Hambten * 
that controverſy between him and Henderſon about the p. 27. fol. | 
© order of epiſcopacy, and what obligation his corona- Lond. 1677. 
« tion-oath laid upon him; which papers being printed, 
< ſhew his great ability and knowledge, when he was 
« deftitute of all aids (p).” Thus ſpeak theſe writers (Memoirs, 
concerning his majeſty's controverſy with Henderſon. Pp. 293. 
But whatever the real merit of his papers be, tis remark- 
able they have been little read, and are ſeldom or ever 
quoted on. the ſubject of epiſcopacy. I have turned over 
Stillingfleet's Irenicum, and his Unreaſonableneſs of Separu- 
tion, in which church- government is at large diſcuſſed; 
] have looked into Hoadley's Defence of Epiſcopal Ordi- 
nation, and many other volumes; but can find him 
feldom or ever named. 80 that, *tis potſible, theſe 
learned churchmen had not fo great an opinion of the 
arguments made uſe of by Charles | in theſe papers, as the 
hiſtorians I have quoted. 
| Charles is celebrated by his — for his devo- 
tion, as we have already ſeen ; and to convince the world 
of the truth and reality of it, the editor of his works has 
given us a collection of Prayers uſed by his majeſty in £ 
* the time of his troubles and reftraint ().“ But this () King 
title does not ſuit ſeveral of them. The Giſt hoy = a Charier's| 
prayer uſed by his majeſty, at his entrance in ſtate into gy 8 
the cathedral church of Ahe, after the defeat of tljde 
« earl of Eſex in Cormuall.” The ſecond is ſtiled a 
prayer drawn by bis majeſty's ſpecial direction and 
* dictates, for a. bleſſing on the treaty at Uxbridge.” The 
third is © a prayer drawn by his majeſty's ſpecial direc- 
(tions, for a bleſſing on the treaty at Newport in the iſle 
«of Wight.” A fourth is * a prayer for the pardon of 
© fin.” The fifth is a prayer and confeſſion in and for 
the times of affliction.” In this there are theſe very 


H . remarkable 
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works, p. 
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Charles's 


THE LIFE OF 
Jeſty ; for friends and foes unanimouſly 
agree 


remarkable expreſſions. Of all men living, I have 
moſt need, moſt reaſon ſo to do, [to confeſs his fins] 
no man living having been ſo much obliged by thee ; 
that degree of knowledge which thou haſt given me, 
adding likewiſe to the guilt of my tranſgreſſions. For 
was it through ignorance that I ſuffered innocent blood 
to be ſhed, by a falſe pretended way of juſtice ? or that 
permitted a wrong way of thy worſhip to be ſetup in 
Scotland, and injured the biſhops in England? O no; 
e but with ſhame and grief I confeſs, chat I therein fol- 
© lowed the perſuaſions of worldly wiſdom, forſaking the 
dictates of a well-informed conſcience (r). But to go 
on: the ſixth prayer is ſtiled a prayer in time of cap- 
* tivity ;* and the ſeventh © a prayer in time of immi- 
© nent danger.'—The.* prayer in time of captivity,” is 
too remarkable to be ſlightly paſſed over. It was printed 


T 


at the end of ſome editions of Icon Baſilite, among other 


prayers of Charles's, and by the quick- ſighted Milton 
who was well verſed in romances) was found to be 


taken from the prayer of Pamela, in Sir Philip Sidney's 


Arcadia, Hear his words. In praying therefore, and 
© in the outward work of devotion, this king we ſee had 
not at all exceeded the wort of kings before him. But 
© herein the worſt of kings, profeſſing Chriſtianiſm, have 
by far exceeded him. They, for aught we know, have 
« {till. prayed their own, or at leaſt borrowed from fit 
authors. But this king not content with that which, 

© although in a thing holy, is no holy theft, to attribute 
to his own making other men's whole prayers, hath 
as it were unhallowed and unchriſtened the very duty 
« of prayer itſelf, by borrowing to a Chriſtian uſe prayers 

« offered to a heathen god. Who would have imagined 
« ſolittle fear in himof thetrueall-ſeeing Deity ; ſo little 
< reverence of the Holy Ghoſt, whoſe office is to dictate 
and preſent our Chriſtian prayers ſo little careof truth 
© in his laſt words, or honour to himſelf or to his friends, 
cor ſenſe of his aMiQions, or of that ſad hour which 
© was upon him, as, en before his death, ta ; 
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agree that he was the author of them, The 


prayers 


pop. into the hand of that grave biſhop who attended 
him, as a ſpecial relique of his ſaintly exerciſes, 4 


prayer, ftolen word for word from the mouth of a 


heathen woman, praying to a heathen god; and that in 


no ſerious book, but in the vain amatorious poem of 


Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia; a book in that kind full of 


103 


worth and wit, but among religious thoughts and duties 


not worthy to be named; nor to be read at any time 
without good caution, much leſs in time of trouble 


hardly can be thought upon without ſome laughter, 
that he who had acted over us ſo ſtately and fo tragi- 
cally, ſhould leave the world at laſt with ſuch a ridi- 
culous exit, as to bequeath among his deifying friends 
that ſtood about him, ſuch a piece of mockery to be 
publiſhed by them, as muſt needs cover both his and 


and affliction, to be a Chriſtian's prayer-book? It 


their heads with ſhame and confuſion, And ſure it 


was the hand of God that let them fall, and be taken 


in ſuch a fooliſh trap, as hath expoſed them to all de- 


riſion, if for nothing elſe, to throw contempt and diſ- 
grace in the ſight of all men, upon this his idolized 
book ¶ Icon Baſilite], and the whole roſary of his pray- 
ers; thereby teſtifying how little he accepted them 


from thoſe who thought no better of the living God 


than of a buzzard idol, that would be ſerved and wor- 


ſhipped with the polluted traſh of romances and Arca- 


dias, without diſcerning the affront ſo irreligiouſly and 


(s) Milton's 
roſe works, 


ſo boldly offered him to his face (5). 


In the ſecond edition of /conocla/tes, Milton makes p ] 
ſome large additions to his obſervations on the plagiariſm i p. 


of Charles. They are too long to be here repeated; but 


what follows I think deſerves to be regarded, on account ' 


of its great ſpirit and beauty. But leaving, adds he, 


. £C 


what might juſtly be offenſive to God, it was a treſ- 
paſs alſo more than uſual againſt human right, which 


© commands that every author ſhould have the property 
of his own work reſerved to him after his death, as 
well as living, Many princes have been rigorous in 
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prayers may be his, though his friends would, 
1 e many 


£ laying taxes on their ſubjeQs by the bead; but if any 
* £© king heretofore, that made a levy upon their wit, and 
« ſeizedit as his own legitimate, I have not whom beſide 


6) Second « to inſtance (t).“ i 
edition, pub - 


1 All this may be thought perhaps very ſevere : but un- 
1680, re- Juckily the thing charged on Charles, the ſtealing this 
by prayer from the Arcadia, is true, though it has been pre- 


publiſhed 
ato. Long, tended to be otherwiſe by ſome gentlemen. I will quote 


1756, p. ice Hagſtaß, whoſe vindication of king Charles, againſt 


Walker and others, is in good eſteem with the admirers 
of this monarch. —* I know but of one objeQion more, 
© and that reſpects a prayer added to ſome editions of the 


- 


ſaid to be taken out of a romance, c. Now though 
tion is plainly peeviſh and querulous; for why may not 


borrowed from whom they will, as well as a good ſen- 
tence out of a heathen writer, and which was never. 
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there is great reaſon to believe that the king did never 


prayer, that it was an artifice of Bradſhaw, or Milton, 
or both, and by them ſurreptitiouſſy thruſt into the 
king's works, to diſcredit the whole. This informa- 
tion comes originally from Mr. Hills the printer; but 


KG „ „ „ 


there can be no poſſible exception, Dr. Gill and Dr. 
intimate with him. What Hills declared, as theſe, 


zon's intimate friend, happened to be taken jr nting an 


X A K & Aa 


+ to bling him off, which he effected by the means of 
EF N | 5 « Bradſhaw 


king's book [ Ikon Baſilike], as uſed by the king, and 
i know of no manner of harm in this, and the objec- 


a man uſe good expreſſions in his prayers, let them be, 


any blemiſh, tho' on the moſt pious occaſions : yet 


© makeuſeof it, for that it is not found in the firſt, nor 
fu) Vindi- < in ſeveral other of the moſt carly editions of this book (a).“ 
e — The ſame writer afterwards adds, * Since the firſt edi- 
the martyr, tion of this vindication, I have received full and con- 


8% p. 50, < yincins information, concerning the myſtery of this 
Lond. 1697. c W 1 ag | 


conveyed by two worthy gentlemen, and againſt whom 
Bernard, who both were phyſicians to him, and very, | 
gentlemen ſay, was this: Mr. Dugard, who was Mil- 


edition of the king's book. Milton uſed his intereſt, | 
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as publiſhed, to have it taken notice of (w),'—In re- (w) Weg- 
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many of them, have been glad * had not 
been 


4 dei j bis upon this MAPA that Dir 

« ſhould add Pamela's prayer to the aforeſaid books he 

vas printing, as an attonement for his fault, they de- 

« ſigning thereby to bring a ſcandal upon the book, and | 

« blaſt the reputation. of its author; purſuant to which 9 
deſigu, they induſtriouſſy took care after wards, as ſoon 


ply to this, Toland ſays, I wonder at the eaſineſs of Dr. ſtaff, p. 51. 
Gill and Dr. Bernard to believe ſo groſs a fable, when | 
it does not appear that Dugard, who was printer to 

the parliament, ever printed this book; and the prayer 

is in the ſecond edition, publiſhed by Mr. Royflon, 

« whoſe evidence is alledged to prove the genuineneſs of 

the book, And if the king's friends thought it not his 

own, what made them print it in the firſt impreſſion 

of his works in folio, by Roy/lon in 1662, when Milton 

could not tamper with the preſs ? Or why did they let 

< it paſs in the laſt impreſſion in folio by Mr. Chifwell, in 

the year 86, when all the world knew that it was long 7 
befare expoſed in Lconoclaſtes (x)? This ſeems to (x) ) Tolead's 
have ſome force, and will be deemed, perhaps, ſatisfac- 5 Nee 
tory by many readers. But that nothing may be want- Lond, 169g. 
ing to give ſatisfaction in this affair, I will add the words 

of a much abler writer than either of theſe gentlemen, 

and then leave the reader to his o＋/n judgment concern- 

ing it, * Inthis controverſy [about Icon Baſiike] a heavy 
charge hath been alledged againſt Milton. Some edi- 

* tions of the king's book have certain prayers added at 

the end, and among them a prayer in time of capti- 

vity, which i is taken from that of Pamela in Sir Philip 

Sidney's Arcadia: and it is faid this prayer was added 

by the contrivance and artifice of Miſton, who, toge ” 
therwith Brad/haw, prevailed upon the printer to inſert 

it, that from thence he might take occaſion to bring a 

ſcandal upon the king, and to blaſt the reputation of 

his book, as he hath attempted to do in the firſt ſection 
of his anſwer. This fact is related chiefly upon the 
authority of Seas Hill the Printer, whe had fre- 

* nary 
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been ſo, on account of the prayer taken from 
Sir Philip Sidney s Arcadia, which has given 
them much trouble, and cauſed his adver- 
faries triumphantly to inſult over him. Whe- 
ther Charles was the author of Icon Paſiliłe, 
is a queſtion that has been (AA) frequently 
canvailed, and ſeems yet pretty difficult to 
1 5 | es reſolve. 
© quently affirmed it to Dr. Gill and Dr. Bernard, his 
< phyſicians, as they themſelves have teſtified. But 


Hills was not himſelf the printer, who was dealt with 


in this manner, and conſequently he could have the 
ftory only from hearſay: and though he was Crom- 
well*s printer, yet afterwards he turned papiſt in the 
reign of James II. in order to be that king's printer, 
and it was at that time that he uſed to relate this ſtory ; 
ſo that I think little credit is due to his teſtimony. And 
indeed I cannot but hope and believe, that Milken had 
a ſoul above being guilty of ſo mean an action, to ſerve 

© ſo. mean a purpoſe; and there is as little reaſon for 

< fixing it upon him, as he had to traduce the king for 

© profaning the duty of prayer with the polluted traſh 
<<< of romances !” For there are not many finer prayers 
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in the beſt books of devotion ; and the king might as 


© lawfully borrow and apply it to his own occaſions, as 
1 the apoſtle might make quotations from heathen poems 
} Milton's and plays: and it became Milton the leaſt of all men 


2 Ke by Dr. © to bring ſuch an accuſation againſt the king, as he was 
ewton, 


3 © himſelf particularly fond of reading romances, and has 


the firſt vol, © Made uſe of them in ſome of the beſt and lateſt of his 
of Paradiſe © writings 00. | . „ 5 
| art 3% (AA) Whether Charles was the author of Icon Baſi- 
Vo. Lord. 5 art | 

1750 — like, is a queſtion that has been frequently canvaſſet, &c.] 
See alſo Dr. The controverſy concerning the author of Icon Baſilike, 


I has been of long ſtanding. It was publiſhed ſoon after 


prefixed to the death of Charles, in his name, and was received as his 
ee my by the generality of the three kingdoms. Milton printed 
works in àn anſwer to it in 1649, under the title of Tconoclaſtes, 


40. p. 33 · which 


CHARLES I. | 
reſolye. Probabilities n. are on both 
ſides; 


which had gane editions, and has been fre uently re- 
printed among the collection of his works. * the pre- 
face to this anſwer, a doubt is made whether the author 
of theſe ſoliloquies were the late king, or ſome ſecret 
coadjutor? But throughout the body of the reply, the 
Icon Baſilike is treated as the king's, whoſe actions it was 
intended to defend. In 1651, William Lilly publiſhed "IG 
his Monarchy or no Monarchy in England, which is what 
has been ſince reprinted (as I take it) under the title of 
< Obſervations on the Life and Death of King Charles. 
In this piece, ſpeaking of the Icon Baſilite, he , Cle 
© maintains ſo many contradictions unto thoſe things ma- 
© nifeſted by his own letters, under his own hands, unto. 
© the queen, that I conceive the moſt part of it apocry- 
< pha: the meditations or pſalms wholly were added by 
others: ſome looſe papers he had, I do well know; but 
© they werenothing ſo well methodized \ butrather papers | 
© intended after for the preſs, or as it were a memorial 
« or diary, than ſuch a well-couched piece, and to fo 
© little purpoſe (z).“ But Milion and Lilly were adver- 00 Lilly, 
ſaries to Charles, and therefore little attention was paid ** *3* · 
to them by the public. On the contrary, Milten, for 
his doubt, was treated as a baſe ſctibe, naturally fitted 
to compoſe ſatyrs and invent reproaches, and branded 
© as one of thoſe who was hired to deſpoil the king of | 
« the credit of being the author of this performance (a). (a) Perin- 
In the ſame ſtile Sir William Dugaale ſpeaks concerning chief, p. 59. 
this book. *© Charles's adverſaries diſcerning, ſoon after 
his death, thoſe moſt divine meditations made public 
by the Pelz; and intituled Icon Baſilike, which in his 
J deplorableand diſconſolate ſolitudes he had pathetically 
put in writing; whereby his great prudence, patience, 
and piety in thoſe his woful ſufferings would be made 
© openly conſpicuous to the world; and not being able 
© to ſuppreſs them (as they did earneſtly endeavour to 
© do), they made it their work to blaſt them, by their 
« falſe and impudent reports, that they were none of his 
« e but compoſed by ſome royaliſt to gain a depuis 
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(6) Short 
vicw, p. 330, 


(c) Wag- 
ſtaff's vindi- 


cation of 


\ 


THE LIFE OF 


ſides ; 3 On which they are the ſtrongeſt, the 


reader 


< tion to his memory, which they ſtudied by all mali- 
< cious projects and practices to ſuppreſs, and to that 
© purpoſe encouraged a needy pedagogue, preferring him 
© to the office of a ſecretary, to write that ſcandalous 
© book called Jconoclaſtes, being a bitter invective againſt 
© thoſe his divine meditations (5).“ In the ſame ſtile 
writes Barwick, and others. But little did theſe warm 
writers imagine, that atime was ſoon approaching, when 
the ſons of Charles would be found among thoſe * who 
made it their work to blaſt theſe his meditations, by 
< their falſe and impudent reports, that they were none 
of his own, but compoſed by ſome royaliſt to gain a 
reputation to his memory.“ Lord Angleſey left a me- 
morandum under his hand, that king Charles II. and 
< the duke of York, did both in the year 1675, when he 
© ſhewed them in the lords houſe the written copy of this 
© book, (wherein are ſome correCtions and' alterations 
« written by the late king Charles the Firſt's own hand) 
© aſſure him, that this was none of the ſaid king's com- 
« piling, but made by Dr. Gauden, biſhop of Exeter (c). 
Agreeably hereunto is the teſtimony of biſhop Burnet. 


K. Charles, J was not a little ſurpriſed, ſays he, when in the year 


Fo 3 
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© 1673, in which I had a great ſhare of favour and free 
© converſation: with the then duke of York, afterwards 
king James II. as he ſuffered me to talk very freely tb 
him about matters of religion; and as I was urging 
him with ſomewhat out of his father's book, he told 
me that book was not of his father's writing, and that 
the letter to the prince of Males was never brought. to 
him. He ſaid Dr. Gauden writ it. After the reſtora- 
tion, he brought the duke of Somerſet and the earl of 
Southampton both to the king and to himſelf,” who af- 


was carried down by the earl of Southampton, and 
ſhewed the king during the treaty of Newport, who 
read it, and approved of it, as containing his ſenſe of 
things. Upon this he told me, that though Sheldon, 


| * and other aa as oppoſed Cauden s promotion, be- 


6 © cauſe 


firmed that they knew it was his writing; and that it 


e HARIL Es I. 
reader will have an opportunity of judging, 


< cauſe he had taken the covenant, yet the merits of that 
c ſervice carried it for him, notwithſtanding the oppoſi- 


« tion made to it (d). Biſhop Patrick, who was, in (4) Burnet, 

the old war- time, a great royaliſt, denies alſo that king p. 76. 

© Charles I. was the original author of Icon Baſilike (e). (% Whiſ- 
To this we muſt add likewiſe the teſtimony of Dr. tene me- | 

Waller, who aſſures us, © that Gauden, ſome time before weir of hie 


| wn life, 
< the whole was finiſhed, acquainted him with his de- 1 


< ſign, and ſhewed him the heads of divers chapters, and 353, 
Lond, 1749. 


ſome of the diſcourſes written of them; and after ſome 
< time ſpent in the peruſal, he aſked his opinion of it. 
© That he [Gauden] took him along with him to Dr. 
« Duppa, the biſhop of Saliſbury, (whom he made alſo 
« privy to his deſign) to fetch what papers. he had left 
© before for his peruſal, or to ſhew him what he had 
«© ſince written: and that, upon their return from that 


place, after Gauden and Duppa were a while in private 
together, the former told him, the biſhop of Saliſbury 
© wiſhed he had thought upon two other heads, the or- 
c dinance againſt the common-prayer-book, and the 
« denying his majeſty the attendance of his chaplains ; 
but that Duppa deſired him to finiſh the reſt, and he 


< would take upon him to write two chapters on thoſe 
ſubjects, which accordingly he did. Walter farther 
informs us, that Gauden told him he had ſent a copy of 
Icon Bajilize to the king, in the Iſle of Migbt, by the 


marquis of Hartford; that, after the reſtoration, he 
© told him that the duke of York knew of his being the 
real author, and had owned it to be a great ſervice; 
„that all Gauder's family ſpoke of it among themſelves 


© as his work; that after part of it was printed, he gave 
to Walker, with his own hand, what was laſt ſent to 


London; and after ſhewing him what it was, ſealed it, 
giving him cautionary directions how to deliver it, 
* which he did on Saturday the 23d of December, 1648, 


for Mr. Rey/ton the printer, to Mr. Peacock, brother to 


* Dr. Gauden's ſteward, who, after the impreſſion was 
* finiſhed, gave him, for his trouble, ſix books, whereof 
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in the note. However, whether this bock 
N Was 


(/)Toland's © he always kept one by him (f).* This is the ſubſtance 

5 805, of Walker's evidence, I will not detain the reader an 

* longer on this ſide of the queſtion, than by obſerving, 
that in a letter of the lord chancellor Hide's (acknow- 


ledged to be his own hand-writing by his ſon the earl of 
(g) Wag 


$9. 24; Clarendon) to Gauden (g), dated March 1 3, 1661, there is 
cation, p. 22. this remarkable expreſſion; © The particular you mention 


has indeed been imparted to me as a ſecret; 1am ſorry 1 

Hera © ver knew it; and when it ceaſes to be a fecret, it will 

DIS. pleaſe none but Mr. Milton (hb). The meaning of 

light, p. 3j. this ſeems plain: but if it ſhould not be ſo, the reader 

may poſſibly underſtand it, by remembering that not a 

word is ſaid about Icon Baſilite, in the long and laboured 

panegyric of Charles by lord Clarendon, in bis hiſtory of 

the rebellion ; © whoſe total filence in fo full a hiſtory, 

ſays Mr. Hume, * compoſed in vindication of the king's 

meaſures and character, forms a very ſtrong preſump- 

(i) Hittory © tion on Toland's hide (i) [that the king was not the 
of Great author of it.) 


472, inthe Let us now hear what Charles $ advocates ſay in FER 


nete. fence of his title to it. Dr. Perinchieſ, ſpeaking of Mil. 


ton's attempts to deſpoil the king of the credit of this 
bock, adds, But all was in vain; for thoſe that were 
© able to judge of ſtyles, found it muſt be the ſame pen 
which wrought theſe meditations, and drew thoſe let- 

ters the faction had publiſhed for him. Others, that 
were not able to ſatisfy themſelves by ſuch a cenſure, 
were aſſured of it by the relations of colonel Hammond 

that was his keeper, who did atteſt to ſeveral perſons, 

that he ſaw them in the king's hand, heard him read 

them, and did ſee him to correct them in his preſence, 
The archbiſhop of Armagh [Uſher] did alſo affirm to 

thoſe he converſed with, that he was employed, by a 
command from the king, to get ſome of them out of 

the hands of the faction; for they were taken in his 
cabinet at Naſeby. And Royſton, that printed them; 
© did teſtify to thoſe that enquired of him, that the king 
6 "0 lent to him, the Michatimas before his death, to 
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wits compoſed by his majeſty, or by 
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CHARLES I. 


ſome 
other 


\ 


provide a preſs for ſome papers he ſhould ſend to nim, 


« which were theſe, together with a deſign for a picture 


« 


« 
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before the book ; which at firſt was three crowns in- 
dented on a wreath of thorns ; butafterwards the king 
recalled that, and ſent that other which is now before 


from the teſtimony of very credible perfons yet 


ILL 


his book (4).'—* I ſhall make evident, ſays Dugdale, (i) Life of 


aries, 


P 


living (1), that he had begun the penning of them () This wa 
[his meditations] long before he went from Oxford to printed in 


the Scots : for the manuſcript itſelf, written with his 


1681. | 


own hand, being found in his cabinet, which was 


taken at Naſeby fight, was reſtored to him, after he 
was brought to Hampton-court, by the hand of major 
Huntington, through the favour of general Fairfax, of 
whom he obtained it. And that whilſt he was in the 
iſle of Wight, it was there ſeen frequently by Mr. Tho- 
mas Herbert, who then waited' on his majeſty in his 


bedchamber ; as alſo by Mr. William Levet (a page of 


the back-ſtairs), the title then prefixed to it being 


Suſpiria Regalia, who not only read ſeveral parts there- 
of, but ſaw the king divers times writing farther on it. 


* 


Add hereunto the teſtimony of Mr. Richard Royſton, 


who was ſent to by his majeſty, about the beginning of 


October 1648, to prepare all things ready for the 


printing ſome papers which he purpoſed ſhortly after to 
convey to him; which was this very copy, brought to 


him on the 23d of December next following by one Mr. 
Edward Symmons, a reverend divine, who received it 


from Dr. Bryan Duppa, the biſhop of Saliſbury. In 
printing whereof Mr. Roy/ton made ſuch ſpeed, that it 


was finiſhed before that aiſmal 3oth of January, that 


* his majeſty's life was ſo taken away (n). Sir Philip la) Moy 
Warwick talks to the ſame effect. Though I cannot 
ſay I know he wrote his Icon Baſilike, or Image, which 
goes under his name; yet I can ſay I have heard him, 
even unto my unworthy ſelf, ſay many of thoſe things 
it contains; and I have been aſſured by Mr, Leit (one 
of the pages of his bedchamber, and who was With | 
him 


view, p · 38 Is 
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3122 THE LIFE OF 
other perſon under his name, it is allowed 
W 5 5 e 


< him through all his impriſonments), that he hath not te 

© only ſeen the manuſcript of that book among his ma- 

© jeſty's papers at the iſle of Wight, but read many of the 

s chapters himſelf, And Mr. Herbert, who by the ap- 

< pointment of parliament, attended him, ſays, he ſaw 

< the manuſcript in the king's hand, as he believed; but 

< it was in a running character, and not that which the 
{»)Memoirs, * king uſually wrote ().! And Mr. JFag/iaff has given 
r. 69 . an extract from a MS, of Sir Thomas Herbert's, in which 
is the following paſſage : - At this time it was (as is 

< preſumed) he compoſed his book called Suſpiria Rega- 

© /ia, publiſhed ſoon after his death, and intituled The 

© King's Portraiture in his Solitude and Sufferings ; which 

< manuſcript Mr. Herbert found among thoſe books his 

© majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to give him (thoſe ex- 

< cepted which he bequeathed to his children, hereafter 

< mentioned), in regard Mr. Herbert, though he did not 

< ſee the king write that book, his majeſty being always 

© private when he writ, and theſe his ſervants never 
coming into the bedchamber when the king was pri- 

vate, until he called; yet comparing it with his hand- 

© writing in other things, he found it ſo very like, as in- 

© duces his belief that it was his own, having ſeen much 
(e) Vindica- of the king's writings before (o). And the ſame au- 
tion, p. 37+ thor has likewiſe given us a letter from the above: men- 
tioned Mr. Levet, who therein declares, that of his 

© own certain knowledge he can depoſe, that the [con 

© Baſilike was truly the king's own; he having often ob- 

< ſerved his majeity oftentimes writing his royal reſent- 

ments of the bold and inſolent behaviour of his ſol- 

< diers (his rebellious ſubjects), when they had him in 

their cuſtody, —I 1 on his majeſty, ſays he, as 

< page of the bedchamber in ordinary during all the time 

of his ſolitudes and had the happineſs to read the ſame 

© oftentimes in manuſcript, under his majeſty's own 

< hand, being pleaſed to leave it in the window in his 

© own bedchamber; where 1] was always obliged to at- 

tend his majeſty's coming thither. After which x 
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well 


tells us, © that upon the king's removal from Newport 


to Hurſt, he gave him in charge this ſaid book, and a 


« ſmall cabinet, which he faithfully preſented to his ma- 


« jeſty's own hands that night in Hur/t-caftle (p). To " 1 


| 113 
to contain his own ſenſe of things; to be 


all this I will add a paſſage from Burnet. © I was bred cation, p.38. 


up with a high veneration of this book; and I remem- 


ber, that when I heard how ſome denied it to be his, 


I aſked the earl of Lothian about it, who both knew 


© the king very well, and loved him little: he ſeemed 
© confideht it was his own work; for he ſaid, he had 


heard him ſay a great many of thoſe very periods that 


© he found in that book (). I think I have here given (7) Butnet, 


the external evidence in its full ſtrength, for and againſt vol · i. p.76. 


t 


Charles's being the author of Icon Baſilike. Thoſe who 
know the hiſtory of thoſe times, and are acquainted with 


the. writers concerning them, will be beſt able to judge - 


on which fide the probability lies. 


Let us now attend to the ſtyle and compoſition of this 
book, Angleſey and Burnet declare Charles II. and Fames 


II. attributed this work to Gauden ; and we have ſeen 


Walker expreſsly affirms it. But Burnet himſelf tells us, 


1 


« this is certain, that Gauden never writ any thing with 


© that force; his other writings being ſuch, that no man 


© from a likeneſs of ſtile would think him capable of 


following paſſages in Wag/iaff ſeem very forceable. Let 


© any man compare the beſt of Dr. Gauden's writings | 
with this book, and do it with judgment and diſcre= 


tion, and I date ſay he will be perfectly cured ; and 


© he can no more believe that Dr. Gauden was the author 

© of it, than he can believe that the king's picture at 

* hitehall, and that upon a fign-poſt, were both drawn 
by the ſame hand. I know Dr. Falter talks fine 

© thingsof a man's changing his ſtyle, and differing from 


© himſelf. But when all the pieces put out in a mans 


own name ſhall be looſe, forced, ſtiff, and elaborat 
and one fingle one put out in the name of another, in- 


* comparably great and excellent; this is ſuch a change 
77 jo 7 1 i 
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ae and invincible proofs (3). He then proceeds to con- 
| 8 p © fider the hiſtorical parts of the meditations, and obſerves, 


75. 


T HE LIFE OF 
well written, and to have been ſerviceable to 
5 | his 


© as, I believe, no man is capable of, and nd man can 
give account for. The force of this, therefore, does 
not lie only in the difference of ſtyle and expreſſion, 

© but in that total diſparity that is between them in eve 
thing; for tho' a man may vary his ſtyle (which yet 
Dr. Gauden, by the ſeveral ſubjects he hath writ on, 
© hath given no reaſon to think that he had a talent that 
way), yet he cannot be maſter of better and finer 
© thoughts when he pleaſes; or if he could, to be ſure, 
we ſhould ſee ſomething of them, or, at leaſt, ſome. 
thing like them, in the works which wear his name, 
© and by which he deſigned to communicate himſelf to 
© the preſent age, and his memory to poſterity; Let a 
man therefore, who hath any underſtanding in theſe 
things, compare this admirable book with the 3 
'© works of Dr. Gauden, his ſermons, his ſpeech in the 
< lords houſe againſt the quakers, and his other tracts, 
and then let him believe they have all the ſame author 
© if he can. This is fo clear and convincing, that no- 
© thing ought, nothing can defeat it, but the moſt plain 


that they very well agree with the character of king 
Charles I. But how, adds he, to reconcile them to 
< Dr. Gauden's character is, I think, an inſuperable dif- 
6 ficulty. For as to his faculty at hiſtory, and how judt 
„ eious a compiler he was, we have (as far as I know) 
but one ſingle inſtance, and that is the life of Mt. 
© Hooker, wrote by him, and prefixed to one edition o 
© the Ecclefraftical Policy, and which (to ſay no mote) 1s 
certainly the moſt injudicious hiſtory of a man's life 
that ever was written. There are ſo many palpable 
© miſtakes and falſhoods, ſo very little to any purpoſe of 
© hiſtory, fo lean, jejune, and empty accounts of the 
„man, whoſe life he undertook, that it plainly betrays 
a defect in every neceſſary qualification of an hiſtorian; 
and it is written without care, or diligence, or judg- 
ment. But 1 had rather leave this to the reader's own 
. . 1 OO Ol | 6 eyes, 
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his memory. For all which reaſons, the 
reader 


« eyes, tha extend it further; and if he pleaſe to com- 
« pare this book and that life together, let him judge for 
« himſelf; and if, after that, he can poſſibly believe that 
« they have both one and the ſame author, he is aban- 
« doned to the utmoſt degree of eaſineſs and credulity, 
© and may believe any thing in the world ().“ This () Vindica- 
ſhould be well conſidered by thoſe gentlemen who round- 88 
ly aſſert, that Gauden was the author of Icon Baſilike. —4 
However, it appears, from the evidence of the writers 
againſt Charles's being the compoſer of this book, that it 
was corrected and altered by him, and that he approved | 
of it, as containing his ſenſe of thipgs, and therefore 
may properly be looked. on as his defence of himſelf, as 
well as his accuſation of his adverſaries. 
This note is already long; but the reader will, T hope, 
pardon me, if I add to it by obſerving, that the effects of 
the publiſhing Icon Ba/ilike were at firſt very conſiderable, 
with regard to the memory and character of Charles. 
Every body in foreign countries,” ſays Mr. Bayle, * was | 
« perſuaded that king Charles I. wrote the book which 
© bears his name; which did ſo much honour to his 
memory, and appeared ſo fit to make him looked upon 
as a true martyr, that it was thought that Milton, en- 
« deavouring to rob him of it, did only uſe the trick of | 
© lawyers, who deny every thing that is too favourable to 1 
the contrary party (a). Nor had it leſs effect at home, Cube. * 
according to Burnet, © A compaſſionate, regard to Charles article Mil. 
J. was much heightened by the publiſhing of his book ton, note 
* called Icon Baſilite, which was univerſally believed to (*. 2075 
be his on: and that coming out ſoon after his death, 
had the greateſt run f, in many impreſſions, that any 
* book has had in our age. There was in it a nobleneis 
* and juſtneſs of thought, with a greatneſs of ſtyle, that - 
© made it to be looked on as the beſt writ book in the 
; Engliſh language : and the piety of the prayers made 


+ It has gone through forty- feed inpreſiions ide number of lee a 
are ſaid to have been 48,500. See Mr, Joſeph Ames's account of the ſeveral 
editions of this book 1 int e London Magazine for Feb. 1756. 
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R  _ THE DITTE OF: 
| . reader will pardon my being ſo long in my 
account of this controverſy. ue 


all people cry out againft the murder of a prince, who 
- * © thought ſo ſeriouſly of all his affairs in his ſecret medi- 
[ () Burnet, © tations before God (w).“ So that lord Shafteſbury pro- 
vol. i. p. 76. bably was right when he ſaid, that it cannot be doubted 
that the pious treatiſe of Self- di/cour/e, attributed to this 
* monarch, contributed in a great meaſure to his glorious 

(>) Charac- * and never-fading titles of ſaint and martyr (x).* _ 
teriſtics, vol. Mr. Hume obſerves, © that Milton compares the ef- 
13m0, 1746, © feCts of this book to thoſe which were operated on the 
* tumultuous Romans, by Anthony's reading to them the 
(y) Hume's © will of Cæſar ().“ He ſhould have quoted the page; 
N ?* but this, for the moſt part, he neglects to do in his work: 
þ however, here is what Milton ſays at length.—“ Firſt, 
© then, that ſome men (whether they were by him in- 
* tended, or by his friends) have by policy accompliſhed 
© after death that revenge upon their enemies, which in 
< life they were not able, hath been oft related. And 
© among other examples we find, that the laſt will of 
* Czar being read to the people, and what bounteous 
6 legacies he had bequeathed them, wrought more in 
that vulgar audience to the avenging of his death, than 
all the art he could ever uſe to win their fayour in his 
© life-time. And how much their intent, who publiſhed 
© theſe over-late apologies and meditations of the dead 
© king, drives to the ſame end of ſtirring up the people to 
bring him that honour, that affection, and by conſe- 
© quence that revenge to his dead corpſe, which he him- 
« ſelf living could never gain to his perſon ; it appears 
© both by the conceited portraiture before his book, 
© drawn out to the full meaſure of a maſking ſcene, and 
> | © ſet there to catch fools and filly gazers; and by thoſe 
1 © Latin words after the end, Vota dabunt, que. bella m- 
© garunt; intimating, that what he could not compals 
(z) Milton's © by war, he ſhould atchieve by his meditations (2 — 
i Ry OY Let the reader judge from hence of the exactneſs of this 
| 10e, © Polite writer, and the reliance which is due to his nat- 
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c HARL E 8 I. 
The works of Charles, as I have obſerved, 


are not of themſelves voluminous ; but yet 
the editors of them have omitted ſome 


writings to which he has an undoubted right. 


(8B) : JOEL a letter written by him, 
when 


( 55) The editors of Charles 5 works have omitted ſome 
writings to which he has an undoubted rigbt.] Toland at- 


tacks the editors of Charles's works very briſkly an this 
tub ect. I muſt remark, ſays he, that tho' his pre- 

1 friends were ſo ready to father ſuch books on 
Charles J. 
© ouſly left out of his works a letter to pope Gregory XV. 
© whereof | can prove him as evidently to be the author, 
© as Cicero or Virgil may be intitled to the Philippies and 


the Aineids, There is an interpolated copy of it in the 


« firſt volume of Ruſhworth's Collections: it is rightly 


© inſerted in the quarto edition of a book called Cabala, ; 


* or Myſteries of State. It is alſo in the Italian Mercury 
« of Vittorio Siri ; in Du Cheſne's Frenth Hiſtory of Eng- 


« land, Scotland, and Ireland; and in ſeveral Spaniſh and 
« Italian authors. Pope Urban VIII. mentions it in the 
© letter which he likewiſe ſent this prince, with another 
© to his father king James; both which may be read in 


* Ryſhworth's Collections. Now was not the omitting 


© this letter a notorious fraud, fince that it alone, with 


« thoſe letters which the parliament publiſhed'to diſgrace 
c him, and a few pieces beſides, make up all his genuine 
« writings (a). 


wherein he had no hand ; yet they induſtri- 


% 


The following account of Charles's let- (a) Amyn« 


ter to Gregory XV. is taken from a writer remarkable en 5. 277. 


for his fidelity and exactneſs. We find two letters of 


Charles to Gregory XV. and Urban VIII. 


The former 


© of theſe oak was written while he was prince of 
Wales and in Spain, in anſwer to one from the pope, 
« dated April 20, 1623, exhorting him to come into the 


dboſom of the church, and imitate his glorious anceſtors, = 


* who had done ſuch. great things for the defence of re- 
« ligion, 


« 20, the lame years wb publiſhed ſoon after in the 


I 3 Fes... 


The prince's anſwer, dated at Madrid, June 
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when "PoE of Wales, in the year 1623 to 
Pope 
c „ Arster Seh and ſince ted in Wilſon, Ruſh- 


worth, &c. tho' there is ſome difference in the copics 
given by the two laſt mentioned hiſtorians. But in 


that of the Mercure Frangots, which agrees with Ruh. 


« worth's [I think it ſhould be Miſſon's], ate theſe moſt re. 
© markable expreſſions : It was an unſpeakable pleaſure 


| © to me to read the generous exploits of the kings my 


e predeceſſors, to whoſe memory poſterity hath not given 
< thoſe piaiſes and elogies of honour, as were due to 
« them. I do believe that your holineſs hath ſet their 


cc examples before my eyes, to the end that ] might 


« jmitate them in all my actions; for, in truth, they have 


e often expoſed their eſtates and lives for the: exaltation 


« of the holy chair. And the courage with which they 
<< have aſſaulted the enemies of the croſs of Feſus Chrift, 
e hath not been leſs than the care and thought which I 
% have, to the end, that the peace and intelligence, 


„ which hath hitherto been wanting in Chriſtendom, might 


e he bound with the bond of a true concord. For like 


* as the common enemy of peace watcheth always to 


ce put hatred and diſſention betweenthe Chriſtian princes, 
<& ſo I believe that the glory of God re uires, that we 
& ſhould endeavour to unite them. And Ido not eſteem 


e Vans honour to be deſcended from ſo great 
'68 princ 


than to imitate them in the zeal of their piety; 
ec in which it helps me very much to have known the 
“ mind and will of our thrice honoured lord and father, 


and the holy i intentions of his catholic ma jeſty, to give 
a happy 9 to ſo laudable a del 

« grieves him extremely to ſee the great evil, that grow: 
„ from the diviſion of G 


gn | For it 


hriſtian princes, which the wiſ⸗ 
« dom of your holineſs foreſaw, when it judged the mar- 


<« riage, which you pleaſed to deſign between the infanta 
i of Spain and myſelf, to be neceſſary to procureſo reat 
e a good. For it is very certain, that I ſhall never be fo 


bf extremely affectionate to any thing in the world, as to 
ec endeavour an alliance with a prince that hath the ſame 
a en of true 9 with myſelf. Therefore 
e f « Tj ily 


y \ 


CHARLES wa 1 


pope Gregory XV, and another in the yer. 


6« I intteat your holineſs to believe, that T have been al- 

% ways very far from encouraging novelties, or to be a 

ce partizan of any faction againſt the catholic apoſtolic 

4 Roman religion; but, on the contrary, I have ſought 

all occaſions to take away the ſuſpicion that might reſt 

upon me, and that I will employ myſelf for the time 

* to come, to have but one religion and one faith, 

e ſeeing that we all believe in Feſus Chrift; having re- 

6 ſolved in myſelf to ſpare nothing, that I have in the 

„ world, and to ſuffer all manner of diſcommodities, 

e eyen to the hazarding of my eſtate and life, for a thing 

e ſo pleaſing unto God (5). The king's letter to (3) Enquity 
pope Urban VIII. was written in 1634 :- it is in Latin, in wr 
and was occaſioned by the diſtreſſes the houſe of Lorrain K. Charles 
was involved in by the arms of France. It ſhews great 1. had in 
affection to the princes of that family, and is full of ve tran 

prefling addreſſes to his holineſs to exert his paternal au- 8 
thor ity to put an end to the calamities.of the war. Ther 6 Glamorgan, 
is nothing in it on the ſubject of religion; but it is mere- phe Syos 
ly a civil compliment for a civil end, as Prynne juſtly ob- £747" 
ſerves, This letter was found among Laud's papers, and 
endorſed with his own hands in theſe. words: * Rece, 

04. 15, 1635. A copy of the letter which is reported 
king Charles did write to pope Urban VIII. about the 
+ reſtitution of the duke of Loraigne (c). So that there () Prynne's 
can be little doubt concerning its genuineneſs, or of the hidden 
correſpondenee his majeſty held on ſome occaſions with ane. 
the head of the Ramiſb church.——But the editors of p. r42, fol, 
Charles's works are chargeable with other omiſſions, Lond. 1645. 
namely, the inſtructions he gave to lord Carleton, con- 85 
taining an account of his queen's ill behaviour toward 
him, of which I have already given an account; and 
inſtructions ta colonel Cœotran [ Cocteram], to be purſued 
in his negoeiation to the king of Denmark, In theſe are 
ſet forth * the undutiful behaviour of many of his ma- 

* jeſty's ſubjeQs, who have not only invaded his meien 90 
ein his particular rites, but have laid a deſigne to diſ- 
* ſolve the manarchie and frame of government, under 
I eee 8 


% 


1634. to pope Urban VIII. To theſe alfo 


£ 
8 


a „„ „ „„ „ „ „ „ „ „ A „ „ 
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- we 


pretences of e and relipion, becoming a danger- 
ous precedent to all the monarchies of Chri/lendome to 


v be looked upon with ſucceſſe in their deſigne.“ After 
Le he ſhews the reaſons he had “ to forſake London; 


© the effect of his declarations to undeceive the people, 
and to draw to him univerſally the nobility and gent 


of the kingdom; the force he was maſter of, and the 


good condition of his affairs. And in order farther to 
induce his Daniſh majeſty to give him the aſſiſtance de- 


.manded, he the ſaid 7 idhet 15 to ſet forth, that it had 


been moved i in the commons houſe to ſet out a fleet to 
take away his cuſtoms of the Sound; that the com- 
mons had given inſtruQions to the fleet to viſit, ſearch, 


and intercept all ſuch Daniſh ſhips.as they ſhould meet, 


and to fight with, fink, or deſtroy, all ſuch as ſhould 
reſiſt them; that this actually had been done by them; 
and that they permitted not Dani/h ſhips, drove in by 
ftreſs of weather, ſo much as to water.“ Atter which 


there follow theſe very remarkable words: 


3 „ „ K K „ K „ K „ „„ „„ „ 


of England, they have endeavoured likewiſe to lay a 


That in purſuance of their ¶ the parliament” 81 great 


* deſigne of extirpating the royall blood, and monarchie 


great blemiſh upon his royall family, endeavouring to 
illegitimate all derived from his [ Denmar#s] fiſter, at 


once to cut off the intereſt and pretenſions of the whole 
race, which their moſt deteſtable and ſcandalous deſigne 


they have purſued, examining witneſſes, and conferring 


circumſtances, and times, to colour their pretenſions in 


ſo great a fault: and which as his ſacred majeſtie of 
England, in the true ſenſe of honour of his mother, 
doth abhor, and will puniſh, ſo he expect his ¶ Den- 
mark's)] concurrence, in vindicating a ſiſter of ſo happy 
memory, and by whom ſo near an union, and con- 


tinued league of amity, hath been produced between 
the families and kingdoms. Theſe things were to be 
_ urged by Cocteram to the Daniſh king, in order, we 
may ſuppoſe, to inflame him againſt the parliament, ' 


{ag thereby pracure a loane of 100, ooo“. in money, 


R . 
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we muſt add the inſtructions given to his 


+ 6000 muſquets, 1500 horſe - arms, and 20 pieces of 

6 held-artillery mounted, together with ſome horſe- | 

men (4). Theſe inſtructions have no date; but they (4) King' 

muſt have been given about the middle of the year 1642, cabinet, p. 
at the lateſt ; for we read in Whitleck, that in Nævem- „ 43+ 

+ ber, that year, letters from Holland to the king were 

« intercepted, whereby notice is given him of ſtore of 

« ammunition and money ſent to him from thence, and 

of an ambaſſador coming from Denmart# to the king, 

« and colonel Cocteram with him (2). — Milton ſpeaks. of (e) whit- 


this ſuſpicion,” mentioned of his mother's chaſtity, in the lock s me- 


following terms: Was it not diſhonourable in himſelf "Kits P- 
« [Charles] to feign ſuſpicions and jealouſies, which we 

found among thoſe letters [taken at Naſeby}, touching 

< the chaſtity of his mother, thereby to gain aſſiſtance 

from the king of Denmark, as in vindication of his _ 
« ſiſter (7). It looks by this, that Milton was unac- /) Mins 
quainted with the rumours of that queen's amours (g). p. 466. 
Theſe inſtructions to Coctran were afterwards made uſe (C) See hif, 
of by the parliament to Charles's diſadvantage, as we may ere or 
learn from the following paſſage.—Feb. 11, 1647, De- gum of 


© majeſties inſtructions to Mr. Cockeram—be inſerted in? 
* the declaration, and ordered it to be printed and pub- 


© liſhed (5). T | b) Whit- 


What I have here inſerted, is merely to diſcharge the lock, p. 291. 


duty 'of an hiſtorian,” I am accountable for nothing 
contained in theſe letters and inſtructions: whether they 
are honourable or difgraceful to their author, the reader, 
as he has a right, will and muſt judge. But I cannot 
conclude this note without obſerving, that the artifice of 
the editors of Charles's works was poor and ineffectual. 
They thought to have buried theſe writings in oblivion, 
by omitting them in their collection; they imagined that 
for the future men would not think of them. But thgjge 
thought was vain, as they had made ſo much noiſe in 


the world, and had been inſerted in fo many different - _ 
ß ya collections 
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f count of the 
© bate upon the declaration touching no more addrefles lifeof James 


sto the king, and voted upon hearing proofs, that his J. P. 2“ 
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60 Hiſtory 
_ of Great 


10. 


Britain, ps 


have had; but by the friends to his memory they were ſup- 


giving it them at Jength,— 


= 


- 


65 


T H E LIF E Or 
miniſter at Paris, containing an account of 


the ill behaviour of his queen towards him; 


as likewiſe the inſtructions to colonel Cocke. 
ram, to be purſued in his negociation with 
the king of Denmark, More of Charless 


letters we were likely once to have had; but 
by the uncommon care of the friends to his 


ls ls were pres (ec), and will 
N not, 


| colleftions; z and the event has 33 that hiſtorical 


inquirers have come to the knowledge of them, and de · 
clared their contents. For all writers have not been ſq 


very complaiſant to the memory of this monarch as Mr. 


Hume, who paſſes over ſo remarkable a letter as what is 
here quoted to Gregory XV. with only ſaying, that the 
+ prince [ Charles] having received a very civil letter from 
© the pope, he Was inducer to return a ver gil te 
s {wer (i). 

(cc) More of Charles $ letters we were likely once ta 


preſſed. ] The following quotation, as it contains ſome: 


thing remarkable, ſo will it be new to a great many of 


my readers, who, I doubt not, will be pleaſed with my 
The moſt exceptionabls 
part of Charles 1,'s charaQer, and what appears to 
have been the main ſource of his misfortunes, and 
occaſion of his ruin, was his want of ſincerity in all 
matters, in which his power and prerogative were con- 
cerned. This is too clearly proved by many public 
facts, to be denied by any impartial perſon ; and might 
have been ſtill more ſtrongly evinced, if, the friends to 
the king's memory had not taken an uncommon care 


© to ſuppreſs ſuch evidences as would have diſcredited 


their panegyrics upon him, A remarkable inſtance of 
this zeal appears from a letter of Dr. Charles Hickman 
© ſafterwards biſhop of Londonderry], chaplain to Lau- 
* rence Hyde earl of Racheſler, the younger ſon of the 
< earl of Clarendon, and the * of his hiſtory. 3 

d leiter 


ARE wy. 
not, in all probability, ever fee the ligbt. 


© letter was written by the doctor, at the deſire of his, 
« patron, to Dr. Themas Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, ta 
« requeſt that prelate's concurrence for preventing the, 
intended publication of a collection of letters of king 
+ Charles I. to his queen; which myſt have been dif 
« ferent from thoſe taken in his cabinet at Naſeby, fince 
the latter had not only been publiſhed by order of the 
long parliament, but likewiſe ſeveral times reprinted, 
„and particularly with that king's works. But the 
© former collection has never ſeen, nor js ever likely ta, 
« ſee the light; as it is probable, that thoſe who appear, 
from Dr. Hickmar's letter, ſo zealous for bis majeſty's 
memory, would ſacrifice to his honour what they 
- * thought ſo inconſiſtent with it. This ſuppreſſion of 
* important Ep in favour of particular characters and 
« parties, is little Teſs criminal than the abſolute falſifica- 
tion of them: and ſuch a violation of one of the firſt 
© laws of hiſtory has been the great ſource of the cor- 
« ruption of it, whether civil or eccleſiaſtical,” Dr, 
Hickman's letter is as follows; | 


My Lord. eee e 
« Laſt week Mr. Bennet [a bookſeller} left with me 
© a manuſcript of letters from king Charles I. to his 
- uu ; and ſaid it was your lordſhip's deſire and Dr. 
Pelling's, that my lord Rachęſter would read them over, 
and ſee what was fit to be left out in the intended edition 
© of them. Accordiogly my lord has read them over, 
tand upon the whole matter ſays, he is very much amazed 
Vat the deſign of printing them; and thinks that king's 
© enemies could not have, done him a greater diſcourtely, He 
* ſhewed me many paſſages, which detrad very much from 
« the reputation of the king prudence, and ſomething from 
hit integrity; and, in ſhort, he can find nothing through- 
* out thewhale collection, but what will leſſen the character 
H the king, and offend all $a 5 who wiſh well ta bis me- 
* mary. He thinks it very unfit to expoſe any man's con- 
„„ 5 u © verſation 
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124 THE LIFE OP 
| Al that remains now to be mentioned of the 


e verſation and familiarity with his wife, but e eſpecially 
6 that king's; for it was apparently his blind fide, 4 be 
enemies gained great advantage by An 4 But my 
© lord hopes his friends will ſpare him; and therefore he 
| © has ordered me not to deliver the book to the bookſeller, 
but put it into your lordſhip's hands; and when you 
© have read it, he knows you will be of his opinion, If 
your lordſhip bas not time to read it all, my lord has 
© turned down ſome leaves, where he makes his chief 
© objections. If your lordſhip ſends any fervantto town, 
| © T beg you would order him to call here for the book, 
and that you would take care about it. 
Here is a hot diſcourſe that the warrant is ſigned for 
lord Preſton's execution; 3 but I cannot believe it. 
, lord, I humbly beg your lordſhip's bleſſing; and 
5 remain your moſt dutiful ſon, and humble ſervant, 


U Charles Hickman, | 


6 70 the right revwrrad the lord biſhop of Ruble, at 
| | 90 © Bromley | in Kent, 5 


This letter was written ſome time between the 17th 
© of January, 1690, and the 16th of February following, 
< tho' the preciſe day be uncertain; and it is tranſcribed 
© from the Harleian library of manuſcripts, 161, c. 18, 
© fol. 189, which was purchaſed in 1753 by the parlia- 

92 Appen- ment, and now made part of the Britiſh Muſeum (k) : 
Enquiry into ſo that there ca be no poſhble doubt of Its authenti- 


the ſhare K. Ci 


_—_ - ute le liabe as it Baz little to the honour of the 


morgan's memory of Charles, reflects ſomewhat on the character of 
tranfactions, lord Rocheſler, and may poſſibly tempt the reader to pa 

7. 1 the leſs regard to the — he makes, of his 
| not daring to take on him to make any alterations in 
) See his father's hiſtory (J); it being to be ſuſpeCed, that he 
Preface to who ſcruples not, out of party. views, to conceal the 


f Claren- truth, may on occaſion [abs It, to nate the fame 


don's hiſtory purpoſes : 
F- 2. 4 | pro- 


HARE wo 


Pods lor, of this king's pen, is a copy of 
verſes (0D), , written at Cariſbrook-caſile in the 


1 year 


( FE A copy jof verſes, &c.] This poem has the title 
of Majeſty in Miſery: or an Imploration to the King of 
Kings, It is ſaid to have been written by his majeſty at 

Cariſbrook-eafile, in the year 1648. 
It is ſomewhat long; but as it is little known, and 
perhaps may gratify the reader's curioſity, and enable 
him to judge of the e talents of n I will 
inſert *. 

. 

Great ach of the world, from whoſe power ſprings 
The potency and power of kings, 

Record the royal — ſuffering lings z 


2. 

And teach my tongue, that ever did confine 

Its faculties in truth's feraphick line, 

To track the treaſons * thy foes and mine. 
. 3. | 2 | 

Nature and bs; by thy divine decree, 


(The only root of righteous royaltie) 5 
With this dim en * A 


With it, the ſacred 8 purple robe, 
The holy unction, and the royal globe: 
Vet am — with the life of ob. 


3. 
The ferceft faries, that do aa bend 


Upon my grief, my gray-diſcrowned head, -S 
Are coſe that owe my bounty for their bread, = 


% '6. OA 
They raiſe a war, and chriſten it the cauſe, : 

Whilſt ſacrilegious hands have beſt applauſe, 

Plunder and murder are the kingdom 5 u 45 


THE LIFE OF. 


year 1648. They have been emitted in 
e dhe 


Tyranny bears the title of taxation, 
| 3 and robbery are reformation, 
Oppteſſion gains the name of ſequeſtration, 
My loyal ſubjects who in this bad ſeaſon 

Attend me (by the law of God and reaſon) 

They dare impeach and puniſh for high treaſon 

| 3 | 
Next at the clergy do their furies frown, 

Pious epiſcopacy muſt go down, "= _ 

They will deſtroy the croſier and the crown. 
Churchmen are chain'd, and ſchiſmaticks are free d, 
Mechanicks preach, and holy fathers bleed, 
The crown is crucified with the creed. 

5 „„ 

The church of England doth all faction foſter, 
The pulpit is uſurpt by each impoſtor, _ 
Ex tempore excludes the pater noſter. 
Re 

The preſbyter and independant ſeed = 


Springs with broad blades; to make religion bleed, 


| Herod and Pontius Pilate are agreed. 
 The-corner-ſtones milplac'd by every paviorsg 

With ſuch a bloody method and behaviour, 

Their anceſtors did cruciſie our Saviour. | 


My royal conſort, from whoſe fruitful womb 
So many princes legally have come, 
Is forc'd in pilgrimage to ſeek a tomb. 


EY 


PA al DAS 


in 
e 


But ſacred "EO with thy W I woo 


enniest = 
the collection of his works; hglt no 
doubt 


18. 


Great Britain 8 beir! is forced into France, | 
W hilſt on Mis father's head his foes advance: - 


Poor child ! he ha out his ee, 
"Io 
With my own power my majeſty they wound, 


In the king's name the king himſelf's uncrown 4 2 
So doth the 8 deſtroy $96 Gainitnd, | 


With | daily a n. 
My people's ears, ſuch as do reaſon daunt, 
And the ee my. not let me . 


18. 


They oben to ere my royal dem, . 
To make me great, t advance my diadem, _ air 


If I will firft fall down and worſhip them! 
19. 
But for refuſal 1 they devout my thrones, 


Diſtreſs my children, and deſtroy my bones, 
I fear they'll 85 WE to make bread of ſtones, 


| 20. 

| My life they EY at ſuch a gender rate, 
That in my . they draw bills of 7 
To TOP: the wing, a S to "_ + 0 


6 Þ | \ 


11. 
F dots obtain more oe ins than I, EE vet 
They are allow'd to anſwer ere they W 
Tis death for me to aſk the . why. 


„ 


Thee to forgive, and not be bitter to | | 
Such, as thou know'ſt do n not know what 60 do. 
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. LIFE OF 
1.7 "on has been maſſe of their 8 
neſs, 


But 
'F or ſince they from their Lord are ſo dixfoited, 
As to contemn thoſe edicts he appointed, 


How can they prize the power of his anointed ? 


r 
Augment my patience, nullifie my ws: 
Preſerve my iſſue, and inſpire my mate, 


Yet though we periſh, bleſs _ church a date. 


Of this poem, Dr. Burnet (Who ſays he bad it ftom 

a very worthy gentleman, who waited on his majeſty at 
that time, and copied it out from the original) obferver, 

© that the mighty ſenſe and great piety of it, will be 
- © found to be beyond all the fineſt ſublimities of Poetry, 


M 0 4 
(=)Memo'rs © which yet are not wanting here (m). 


of Hamill. And Mr. Hume, ſpeaking of this copy of verſes, fe- 

ton, p. 379. marks, that the truth of the ſentiment, rather than 
_ © the-elegance of expreſſion, renders them very pathe- 

(a) "tory * tic ().“ The reader, who attentively conſiders them, 

Britain, p. Will be able to judge of the propriety of theſe obſerva- 

45. tions, and of the poetical talents of his majeſty. -. 

I have-now finiſhed the account of Charles's writings : : 
and as a memento to princes, and their miniſters, (if 
ſuch ſhould ever caſt an eye on this performance) I will 

| cloſe the note with the wholeſome advice of lord Shafteſ- 

bury. * I will not, ſays he, take. upon me to recom- 

© mend this author- character to our future princes. 

© Whatever crowns or lawrels their renowned prede- 
ceſſors [ Henry VIII. fe ames I. and Charles I.] may 
have gathered in this field of honor; I ſhould think 
that, for the future, the ſpeculative province might 
more properly be committed to private heads. It 
would be a ſufficient encouragement to the learned 
world,. and a ſure earneſt of the increaſe and flouriſh- 
ing of letters in our nation, if its ſovereigns would be 
contented to. be the Pra of wit, ang vouchſafe to 
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CHARLES l. 
hut it is time to paſs from the private to 


the public character of Charles. Abroad he 


made little figure; his wars being ill con- 
ducted, and unſucceſsful : witneſs the war 


with Spain (EE), which he found himſelf 


engaged 


look oraciouſly on the ingenious pupils of art, Or 


were it the cuſtom of their prime miniſters to have any 


ſuch regard, it would of itſelf be ſufficient to change 
the face of affairs. A ſmall degree of favour would 


whoſe forlorn condition has helped to draw diſgrace 
upon arts .and ſciences, and kept them far off from 
that politeneſs and beauty, in which they would ſoon 
appear (o). | N 
(EE) Witneſs the war with Spain, &c.] Charles, 
by atteſting the narrative of- the duke of Backingham, 
concerning the Spaniards behaviour in the match with 


& 
6 
c 
t 
© inſure the fortunes of a diſtreſſed and ruinous tribe, 
o 
ü 
i 
c 


193 


the Infanta, and the reſtitution of the Palatinate, 
was the occaſion of the parliament's deſire that the 


treaties ſhould be broken off, and arms made uſe of 


to recover the patrimony of the king of Bohemia. King 


James, againſt his inclinations; ſeemed to comply with 


the voice of bis people, declared by their repreſentatives z 


and preparations were made for war. In the mean while 


James died; and Charles, intent on carrying on what by 


Buckingham's inſtigation he had began, quickly aſſembled 


a parliament; in which, at the opening of it, he was 
pleaſed to ſay, * My lords and gentlemen, I hope you 


remember you were pleaſed to employ me to adviſe my 


© father to break off thoſe two treaties that were on 
foot; ſo that I cannot ſay I came hither a free unen- 
* gaged man, It's true, I came into this buſineſs wil- _ 
lingly and freely, like a young man, and conſequently _ 


A 


cannot repent me of it, and I think none can blame 
me for it, knowing the love and fidelity you have borne 
to your king, having myſelf likewiſe ſome little expe- 

5 e | © rience 


a A a „ 


raſhly; but it was by your intereſt, your engagement; 
ſo that though it were done like a young man, yet 1 
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130 THE -LIFE-OF 
engaged in on his acceſſion to the throne, 
March 


© rience of your affections. I pray you remember that 
© this being my firſt action, and begun by your advice 
and intreaty, what a great diſhonour it were to you, 
and me, if this aQion, ſo begun, ſhould fail for that 
« affiſtance you are able to give me. Yet knowing the 
* conſtancy of your love, both to me and this bulineſs, 
I needed not to have ſaid this, but only to ſhew what 
< care and ſenſe I have of your honours and my own.,— 
* Wherefore J hope you will take ſuch grave counſel, as 
< you will expedite what you have in hand to do: which 
* will do me and yourſelves an infinite deal of honour ; 
* you, in ſhewing your love tome; and me, that I may 
perfect that work which my father hath ſo happily 
(p) Frans-© begun (p).“ After this the lord-keeper Williams, by 
_ Sp majeſty's order, told them, that the king's main 
'* "© reaſon of calling this parliament, was to mind them of 
« the great engagements for the recovery of the Pala- 
© tinate, and to let them underſtand that the ſubſidies 
granted in the laſt parliament were already ſpent, toge- 
ther with as much of the king's own revenue. It 
muſt be confeſſed this addreſs of Charles was very proper, 
and calculated to make the parliament readily and pow- 
erfully ſupport him. But however it was, two ſubſidies 
only were granted; nor could the king, either at London, 
or Oxford, (where the parliament, on account of the 
_ plague, was ordered to be aſſembled after its adjourn- 
ment) obtain more. The commons had their grievances; 
and their touching on them was unacceptable to the 
court, eſpecially as Buckingham began to be ſeverely 
inveighed againſt; and rather than be forced to redreſs 
them, his majeſty choſe to diſſolve the parliament, tho 
money was never more wanted by a king for his own 
ls) See Sid- private uſe, and to carry on the war (9). 
_ on _ But notwithſtanding the diſſolution of the parliament, 
k. p. 360, Charles having raiſed money by way of loan, though 
363. contrary to law, determined to carry on the war againſt 
Spain, To this end, a fleet was fitted out for an expe- 
dition again that kingdom, The command _ 
Le . ITO "IC ad 
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CHARLES 1. 
March 26, 1625: a war which began with 
fitting 


© inſtead of being beſtowed on Sir Robert Manſel, an old 
and experienced ſeaman, and vice- admiral of England, 
was given to Sir Edward Cecil, a ſoldier trained in the 
Low- country wars, who, for the honour'of the enter- 
prize, was cteated viſcount Wimbledon ; and agreeable 


to the choice of the general was the ſucceſs of this ex- 


« pedition, His fleet conſiſted of eighty fail, of which 


number ſome were ſhips of the States General; and 


© the earls of Eſſex and Denbigh were his vice and rear 
he was got ſome few leagues at fea, he was encoun- 
that they were many days before they got together at 
their appointed rendezvous off cape St. Vincent. From 
thence proceeding to the bay of Cadiz, they found 
gallies, which, through neglect and miſmanagement, 
they ſuffered to eſcape; for though the earl of Eſſex, 
purſuant to the general's orders, did very reſolutely 


coming up timely to his aſſiſtance, the Spaniſh ſhips, 
after having given the earl a warm ſalute or two, re- 


thought fit to follow them, whether through the igno- 
rance of the pilots, or unſkilfulneſs of the general, is 


tion of that place: after which; having made ſome in · 
were reimbarked, and the fleet ſet ſail for cape Sz. Vin- 


cent, to cruize in the offing of that place for the Flota 
from America, where having waited for ſome time in 


men were diſtributed through the whole fleet, two to 
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admirals; with which ſetting ſail from Plymouth, when 


tered with a violent ſtorm, which diſperſed the fleet, ſo 
there, near the Puntal, fourteen great ſhips, and twelve 


and bravely attack them, yet the reſt of the fleet not 
tired over to Port Real: to which place it was not- 


hard to determine. So that failing in this enterprize, 
they attacked the caſtle of Puntal, and with the loſs of 
a great many men, made a ſhift to atchieve the reduc- 


effectual efforts againft the town of Cadiz, the troops 


vain, the men began to grow very fickly; when, to 
complete the miſcarriages of this expedition, the fick 


each ſhip, by which means the ſickneſs was increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, that there were ſcarce * 
KE 2 5 left 
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132 THEM OF? 
fitting out a conſiderable fleet, under an un. 
EE experienced 


© left to carry the fleet home, which, in the month of 
(r)Burchet's © Dec. mber, returned ingloriouſly to England (r),'— 
naval Þifto- This was the only expedition againſt Spain, this the fruit 
Ty, P; 370, 7 n | | 
fol. Lond. Of it! which, we may be ſure, tended not greatly to the 
1720 See reputation of the Britiſb arms, or the honour of the Br;. 
0 ti/h monarch.— However, this diſhonourable expedition 
555, fol.” to Cadiz did not fit eaſy on Charles. He teſtified his 
rag pong reſentment of Mimbledon's conduct, by calling him to an 
ters, p. 268, account before his council, and afterwards forbiddin 
him his preſence. Wimbledan, however, ſtood ſtoutly in 
his own juſtification, and laid the blame on Sir Michael 
Geree and the earl of Eſſex, who, ſays he, let paſs the 
© king of Spain's ſhips that offered him fight, which 
< would have been the chief ſervice, having inſtructions 
not to let any flie, or break out, without fighting with 
them.“ After this, in a letter to Buckingham, he adds, 
1 hold myſelf clear of all imputations, in deſpight of 
all malice and practice that hath been againſt me, to 
obſcure all my endeavours, which my adverſaries in 
their conſciences can beſt witneſs, that when they ſlept, 
1 waked; when they made good chear, I faſted; and 
when they reſted I toiled. And beſides, when they 
went about to hinder the journey at Plymouth, by railing 
at the beggarlineſs of it, and ciſcrediting of it, I was 
contented to take it upon me, though againſt my judg- 
ment, as J did ſecretly deliver both to his majeſty and 
your grace, before I departed from the coaſt : nomi- 
nating in my letter to his majeſty all the inconveniences 
that did after happen unto the fleet; for had it not been 
in obedience to his majeſty, and my good affection to 
your excellency (that I did ſee ſo much affect it, and 
was ſo far engaged), I would rather have been torne in 
pieces, than to have gone with ſo many ignorant and 
malicious people, that did ſhew ſo little affection or 
courage to his majeſtie's ſervice, or any affection at al! 
to your excellency. Yet for all this, all hath been 
laid upon me, having had rather hard courſes taken 
againſt me, than any way maintained in my compar 
8585 b uon 
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CHARLES I. 


experienced ſea-commander, the viſcount 
Wim- 


© fion which was given me, which no n that I ever 


* heard of, did before, I pray God, his majeſtie's fu- 
ture ſervice do not ſuffer for it; for where his majeſ- 
« tie's officers are not obeyed,. he can never be ſerved - 


© (s).'—{ ſuppoſe Wimbledon was not believed; for (s) Cobala, 
after this he was not employed, though he had been a P. 405. 


creature of Buckingham's, 


About this time likewiſe Charles ſent the Juke 1 


Buckingham and the earl of Holland ambaſſadors to the 
United Provinces, where they met thoſe of France, Hol- 
land, and Denmark, and concluded a league againſt the 


Emperor and the king of Spain, for the reſtoring the Pala- 


tinate and the liberties of Germany, Whereupon the 
king of Denmark took up arms, and was aſſiſted by ſix 


thouſand men from England, under the command of Sir 


Charles Morgan. But he was ſoon defeated by Tilly the 


Imperial general, and forced to make peace with the Em- 
peror; by which means the hope of reſtoring that coun- 
try was loſt, and Charles was moreover reflected on for 


not giving the aſſiſtance he had promiſed (). After theſe (:) See Na- 


ill ſucceſſes, arms were no more recurred to againſt the 

Emperor or Spain; but a peace was concluded with the 

latter, and proclaimed at London, November 27, 1631. 
W hoever calls to mind the zeal the parliament in 


ni's hiſto 
of V 
p. 255, fol. 
Lond. 1673, 
and Acta 


Regia, p. 


James's time expreſſed for a rupture with Spain, and the 555. 


recoyery of the Palatinate by force of arms, may well 
enough wonder at the ſmall ſupplies given by Charles's 
parliament for theſe ends. Lord Clarendon reflects on 
this parliament for refuſing to ſupply the king, according 
to his deſire, out of hatred to Buckingham, * whom they 
* called' the corrupter of the king, and betrayer of the 


* liberties of the people, without, fays he, imputing the 


* leaſt crime to him, to have been committed ſince the | 


time of that exalted adulation f when he returned with 
* the prince from Spain, and was called our ſaviour], or 
* that was not then as much known to them as it could 
be now (A). But in anſwer hereunto, lord Bolingbroke 
remarks, that the parliaments, which met afterthe 
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"Wimbledon which, after a fruitleſs expedi- 


rendon owns, that as the inſolence af Buckingham cauſed 
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dition 


acceſſion of king Charles, became incenſed, as s they 
diſcovered more and more that the account given by 
the duke of Buckingham, in the reign of king Janes, 
and on which the reſolutions of that parliament had 
been taken, was falſe in almoſt every point. A ſyſtem 
of lies, dreſſed up to deceive the nation, and impoſed 
on the parliament, could neither remain undiſcovered, 

nor eſcape the reſentmeht and indignation it deſerved, 

when diſcovered, Beſides, that arliament, and the 
nation too, when they expreſſed ſo much joy at the 
breach with Spain, flattered themſelves that, by pre- 
venting the marriage with the Infanta, they had pre- 
vented all the dangers which they apprehended from 
that marriage; whereas it appeared ſoon afterwards, 
that they | ſtood expoſed to the very ſame dangers by 
the marriage concluded with France; nay, to greater; 
ſince the education of the children by the mother, that 
is, in popery, had been confined to ten years by the 
former treaty, and was extended to thirteen by the lat- 
ter. In ſhort, it cannot be denied, and my lord Cla- 


the war with Spain, ſo his luſt and his vanity alone 
threw the nation into another with France. Spain was 
courted firſt without reaſon, and affronted afterwards 
without provocation. Ships were lent to the king of 
France againſt his proteſtant ſubjects; and the perſecu- 
tion of his proteſtant ſubjects was made the pretence of 
a rupture with him. Thus was the nation led from 


one extravagant. projet to another, at an immenſe 


charge, with great diminution of honour, and infinite 
loſs to trade, by the ignorance, private intereſt, and 
paſſion of one man. The conduct therefore of the 
parliament, who attacked this man, was perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the conduct of that parliament who had ſo 
much applauded him and one cannot obſerve without 
aſtoniſhment, the flip made by the noble hiſtorian we 
have juſt quoted, when he affirms, that the ſame men 
who had applauded 11 attacked him, without im- 


p. puting 


CHARLES I. 135 
tion to Cadiz, returned home moſt igno- 
ITE minioully ; 


« puting the leaſt crime to him, that was not as much 
known when they applauded him, as when they at- 
tacked him. Now it is plain, that many of the crimes 
imputed to him, in the reign of king Charles, when he 
was attacked, could not be known; and that many 
others had not been even committed in the reign of 
king James, when he was, upon one ſingle occaſion, 
« applauded (w),* This ſeems a ſufficient reply to lord (w) Crafif- 
Clarendon. : =? Nr 
Mr. Hume indeed ſeems of Clarendon's mind: he calls te. 
the two ſubſidies, amounting to 112, ooo J. rather a cruel 1731. 
mockery of Charles, than any ſerious deſign of ſupporting 
him ; and he attributes this uſage not only to envy and 
hatred againſt Buckingham ; the nation's being unuſed to 
the burthens of taxes; the diſguſts of the puritans againſt 
the court, © both by-reaſon of the principles of civil 
liberty, eſiential to their party, and on account of the 
« reſtraint under, which they were held by the eſtabliſhed 
© hierarchy ; and the match with France: I fay, he at- 
tributes this behaviour of the parliament not only to theſe 
cauſes, but likewiſe to the deſign the principal men 
among the commons had to ſeize the opportunity, 
© which the king's neceſſities offered them, to reduce the | 
« prerogative within more reaſonable bounds ().“ But /x) Hume's 
this is refining too much. The parliament ſaw the war hiſtory x 
was directed by wrong hands; they ſaw Engliſb ſhips lent 1 
to the French king, in order to deſtroy the proteſtants of p. 144 147. 
bis kingdom; and conſequently they had little hopes that 
the Palatinate (the chief reaſon of the war) would be re- 
covered by the counſels of thoſe, who were ſo uncon- 
cerned about the proteſtant cauſe. Add to this, that the 
parliament were out of humour at being adjourned to 
Oxford, when the peſtilence had overſpread the land, 
* ſo that no man that travelled knew where to lodge in | 
* ſafety z and therefore might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to Y Phili 51 
* have voted out of diſcontent and diſpleaſure, as Wil- £/4 of Wil 
* liams thought they would (5) Theſe conſiderations, liams, p. 
with thoſe mentioned by lord - Bolingbroke, abundantly NN Ns 
lag ae Bb es | K 4 a account 17% 
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136 THE LIFE OF 
miniouſly ; and nothing againſt that nation 
was afterwards attempted, though peace was 
not proclaimed till the middle of the year 
1631. Nor was this prince more fortuhate 
in the war (rx) which, by the inſtigation of {MW *: 
Buckingham, he made againſt France, at be 
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account for the behaviour of Charles 8 parliament, and 
are a juſtification WET ">" 

2 (FF) Nor was this prince more fortugate in the war, 
&c.] In the note 119 have ſhewn the real cauſes of 
this war, even the luſt and revenge of Buckingham : but 
this was carefully to be concealed from the world, and 
Charles was made to believe that he had received injuries 
from France, and that his honour and intereſt required 
bim to revenge them. 

Buckingham therefore prevailed on him to declare war 
againſt the French king, and, for the reaſons of it, to 
alledge the influence of the houſe of Anſiria on the coun- 
cils of France, manifeſted in count Mansfield's bein 
denied landing with his army there, in the concluſion of 
his father's reign; the injuries and oppreſſions of the pro- 
teſtants of France, though they had ſfrictly adhered to the 
edict of peace concluded by his mediation ; and the in- 
juſtice of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, in ſeizing upon one 
hundred and twenty Engliſh ſhips in time of full peace. 
Theſe were the pretences on which war againſt France 
was made, when Charles was unable to proſecute that he 

Was engaged in againſt Spain. However, a ef poo fleet 
was equipped out, an army put on board, an Bucking- 
ham, who was ignorant of military affairs, conſtituted 

4 admiral of the fleet, and commander in chief of the 
(=) See Jand-forces (z). On the 7th of June, 1627, he failed 
= xx * from Portſmouth; and Having in vain attempted to get 
424, 425: entrance into Rochelle, directed his courſe to the ifle of 

 Rhze, where he landed his forces, and might eafily have 
made himſelf maſter of the fort de la Prie, and thoſe 
who defended it. But he was dilatory; Thoiras, the 
French commander, was aCtive, and kept him ſo well 
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77 ww. 
the ſame time that the Spanyb breach was 1 


employed, that time was given to the French court to 
raiſe forces, under the command of count Schomberg; '*: 
who landed in the iſland without any moleſtation from 
the Engliſh fleet, marched towards Buckingham, who was 
beſieging St. Martin's, cauſed him with precipitation to 
raiſe the ſiege, and forced him to reimbark with great 
loſs of men and honour, * The duke of Buckingham 
« Joſt in this expedition about fifty officers, near two 
© thouſand common ſoldiers, five and thirty priſoners of 
note, and forty-four colours, which were carried to 
© Paris, and hung up as trophies in the cathedral there. 
And thus ended this expedition, with great diſhonour 
to the Engliſh, and equal of ad to the French; but in 
« particular to monſieur Thorras, who, for baving ſo 
« bravely, with a handful of men, defended a ſmall fort 
(for no other is it, tho' our journals and accounts dig- 
« nify it with the, title of a citadel) againſt a numerous 
fleet and army, was not long after advanced to the high 
dignity of a mareſchal of France (a). In a letter from ()Burcher's 
Denzill Holles, Eſq; afterwards lord Holles, to Sir Thomas naval hiſto- 
IVintwirth, well known by the title of lord Stafforde, J P. 377- 
dated Derchefter, Nov. 19, 1627, we have the follow- 
ing account of this unhappy expedition. 
—. © God hath bleſſed us better than we deſerve, or, 
© by our preparations, than we could expect, or elſe we 
had been in a far worſe condition than now. we are, 
though we be ſ —_— bad; for it was a thouſand to 
one we had loſt all our ſhips, to cloſe up this unfortu- 
nate action, if a fair wind had not ſo opportunely come 
to have brought them off; for they had but ten days 
victuals left, which failing, they muſt have ſubmitted 
themſelves to the enemies mercy, who beſides were 
preparing with long-boats to have come and fired 
them, which was marvellous feaſible, if they had ſtaid 
never ſo little longer. For the particulars of their moſt 
ſhameful deroute upon their retreat, which is, or will 
be, in every body's mouth, I doubt not but you know 
as well or better than myſelf, For the action in ge- 
| a * neral, | 
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THE LIFE OF 


uncloſed. Every one knows the ſhameful 


deſcent 


neral, one of themſelves, who, for his underſtandin 


and ſincerity, I may term alfo a prophet of their own, 
has given me this cenſure of it; that it was ill begun, 
worſe ordered in every particular, and the ſucceſs ac- 


_ cordingly moſt lamentable: nothing but diſcontents 
between the general and the moſt underſtanding of his 


ſoldiers, as Burroughs, Courtney, Spry; every thing 
done againſt the hair, and attempted without probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs, and there was no hopes of maſtering 
the place from the very beginning, eſpecially ſince 
Michaelmas, that a very great ſupply came at once into 
the fort, and that ſince they relieved it at their pleaſure; 
yet for all this the duke would ſtay, and would not ſtay, 
doing things by halves; for had he done either, and 


gone through with it, poſſibly it could not have been 


ſo ill as it is: for he removed his ordnance and ſhipped 
it almoſt a month afore he raiſed his ſiege; yet ſtill 
kept his army there, fit neither for offence nor defence; 
and at the laſt, the Saturday before the unfortunate 


Monday he came away, would needs give a general 


aſſault, where many good men were loſt, when there 
was no ordnance to protect them going on or coming 
off. Et qualis vita, fints ita, as they behaved them- 


ſelves while they were there, ſo did they at their coming 


away; for though they knew two thouſand French 


landed that morning in the iſland, and that there was 
at leaſt three thouſand in the two forts, the great one 


and the little one, (of which, by the way, we never 


| heard; but they thought it not fit we ſhould know all, 


perhaps becauſe they knew ſecrecy an eſſential part of 
war-policy) ſo as they could. not but expect to be a 
little troubled with them in their marching, yet made 
they no proviſion to ſecure themſelves: for being to 
paſs by a narrow cauſey, (where more than fix or eight 


could not go in front, and which a very ſmall number 
might have made good againſt a million) and fo by a 


bridge over a little paſſage into an iſland, as it were, 


where once being, they would be ſafe, there was no 


© order 


CHARLES l. 
deſcent at the iſle of Rhee, and its unhappy 


iſſue ; 


order taken for viewing and preparing the way ; that 
«* when they came to ity there was no paſſage over, ſo as 
their ſtay there gave a great deal of time and opportu- 
nity to the enemy, who all the while followed them at 
their heels ſo cloſe, that my lord duke himſelf, who, I 
know not by what misfortune, was in the rear, had 
like to have been ſnapped, if he had not preſently made 
way through the troops then upon the narrow cauſey. 
And had he, the general, miſcarried, what might have 
become, think you, of the whole army, like a body 
without a head, or a flock without a 8 ? But 
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© he carefully got himſelf on ſhip- board that night, to 

« prevent the worſt, and to take order for boats for the 

« ſhipping of the army; but ſo the French falling on 
upon the rear, killed and took priſoner as they would 

« themſelves, helped by our own horſe, who, to ſave 
« themſelves (which yet they could not do), broke in, 
and rid over our men, and put all into diſorder, which 
made way for the ſlaughter ; but, it ſeems, no reſiſt- 
ance at all was made, but that they even diſbanded, 
« and ſhifted every one for himſelf; for ſure there was no 
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word of command given to make them face about for 
* the repulſing of the enemy; for then it muſt needs 
have gone from hand to hand through the whole 
« troops: and a ſerjeant major, that was in the van, has 
proteſted unto me, they did not ſo much as know that 
any thing had been done, till afterward a pretty while ; 
ang, it had been the eaſieſt thing in the world, in that 
© narrow place, to have beaten back the enemy, had 
© they been never ſo many, or at leaſt to have defended 
themſelves; But the diſorder and confuſion was ſo 
* great, the truth is, no man can tell what was done, 
nor no account can be given how any man was loſt, 
not the lieutenant-colone] how his colone], or lieute- 
nant how his captain, or any one man knows how 
another was loſt, which is a ſign that things were very 
ill carried. This only every man knows, that ſince 
| England was England, it received not ſo diſnonourable 
JJͤ i Nt OC 2 


ters and diſ- 
patches, vol. could be expected from a man of Buckingham's turn of 


18 14. 52 conducting them to advantage! ? But the defeat of Buck- 


THE LIF E OF 
iſſue: nor can any be tcrally i ignorant of the 
poor 


sa blow. Four colonels loſt, thirty-two colours in the 
© enemy's poſſeſſion (but more Joſt), God knows how 
many men ſlain ; they ſay not above two thouſand of 
* our fide, and, I think, not one of the enemy's ). 
This was, inde; miſerable ſucceſs ! But SA better 


mind? What better from a man ignorant in arts and 
arms, and who was too haughty to follow the' advice of 
_ thoſe who were well verſed in affairs, and capable of 


ingham was not the worſt conſequence of this war: for 
Rochelle, which at firſt was unwilling to admit the duke 
of Buckingham, being perſuaded by Rohan and Soubize, 
the proteſtant chiefs, declared for the Enyliſh; and, in 
conſequence thereof, endured a fiege (in which it under- 
went hardſhips unparalleled i in (e) modern tory, except 
?: thoſe of [sfaban in the year 1722) which terminated in the 
ruin of its rights, privileges, and power, and wholly ſub- 
jetted the proteſtants to the will of the French court; for the 
ſuccours ſent them from England were uſeleſs and unprofit- 
able. Our fleet and troops being gone, the French king 
< cloſely blocked up the Rochellers, who yet had ſome de- 

« pendence upon the duke of Buckingham; for he promiſed 
them to return to their afliſtance: and tho' he did not go 
in perſon, a fleet of about fifty ſail were fitted out, under 
© the command of the earl of Denbigh, who ſet ſail there- 
* with from Plymouth the 17th of April, 1628, and came 
e to an anchor in the road of Rochelle the it of May. 
© Before the harbour's mouth he found twenty of the 
French king's ſhips, to which he was ſuperior in 
« ftrength, and ſent word into the town, that he would 
| © fink them as ſoon as the winds and tide would permit; 
but being on the 8th of May favoured both by one and 
© the other, and the Rechellers expecting he would do 
e what he had promiſed, he, without attempting it, re- 
< turned to Plymouth the 26th, which cauſed no ſmall 
© murmurings and jealouſies in England. A third fleet 
* was prepared for the relief of Rochelle, to be com- 


> manded 


ö 


poor figure our fleets made, when ſent to 
| | the 


manded by the duke himſelf, the town being then re- 

duced to the laſt extremities; but he being, on the 

23d of Auguſt, ſtabbed at Portſmouth, by one Felton, a 

diſcontented officer, the earl of Lindſey was appointed 

to command it, and ſet ſail the 8th of September. The 

ſhips were but ill ſupplied with ſtores and proviſions ; 

and coming before Rachelle, they found no French nav 

to oppoſe them, but a very ſtrong barricado acroſs the 

entry of the port, to force which many brave attempts 

were made, but in vain; ſo that the Rochellers being 

thus diſtrefled, and in deſpair, implored the French 

king's mercy, and ſurrendered on the 18th of Ofober ; 
ſoon after which a peace enſued between the two 

crowns, and the proteſtants were glad to ſubmit to any _ 
terms, with the bare toleration of their religion (4).' (4)Burchet's 
What a poor figure did the Engl;/b._ make in this war | vi hifte- 
How much fallen was ſhe from her old glory! The king fiaury vf 
drew in the French proteſtants to the war; he ſolicited the edi of | 
and encouraged them to ſeize the opportunity for the 1 vol 
reſtoration to their rights and privileges, which then of- nag 8 41 
fered itſelf; he- declared he would hazard all his king- 1694. 
« doms, and his own perſon too, in ſo juſt a war, to 
* which he found himſelf obliged both by conſcience and 
© honour, and that he would not liſten to any treaty but 00 Rohan's 
« jointly with them e). But,“ ſays the noble author, wt 
(who bore ſo great a part in this war) * the aſſiſtance the troubles in 
town of Rochelle had from England, ſerved; only to Aue, 3 
* conſume their proviſions, and draw a famine on the eee | 
city (F).' And in another place he obſerves, that (f/Memoirs, 
peace with England being made, the French king turned P. 224: 
his whole force againſt the proteſtants (g); ſo that, to (g)Diſcourle 
prevent theirdeſtruction, he | Rohan] was torced to accept on the 
of a diſadvantageous peace. For 'tis moſt certain, that ee * 
Charles deſerted the proteſtants in the war in which he 33 
had engaged them, and obtained a peace for himſelf, 
which redounded no ways to his honour. Let us hear a 
writer eminent in the republic of letters. King Charles, 
ſays he, © after a great deal of trouble and vaſt expepces, 

. Was 
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(hb) Life of 
Richlieu, 
ol. i. p. 
312, 3vo. 
Lond. 1695. 


li) Introduc- 
tion to the 
hiſtory, p. 
143, 8vo. 

Lond. 1706. 


was obliged to make application to the French, by the 


with ſo little reputation out of this war with France, 


from the following paſſage in one of Hotels letters: 
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the relief of Rochelle; which in ſpight of 
| their 


© Yenetians, to obtain a diſadvantageous peace, which 
drew upon him the contempt of ſtrangers as well as of 
© his own ſubjedts. He had endeavoured to accommo- 
© date matters with Lewis XIII. whilſt he was before 
£ Rochelle, by mediation of the ambaſſadors of the kin 

of Denmark and the States General of the United Pro- 
* vinces: but anſwer was given to their ambaſladors, 
< that if they had power from the king of England to aſk 
© a peace for him, and to offer ſuch ſatisfactions as he 
* ought to make to France to obtain it, a negotiation 
© ſhould be entered into with them, but no otherwiſe, 
So briſk an anſwer plainly ſhewed, that Charles was but 
© little feared, and that he muſt be forced in the end to 
come to what France demanded, He promiſed, by the 
< treaty, to confirm the articles of the contract of the 
« queen's marriage, which he had ſo many times broken 
and accepted with ſo much meanneſs, and which, if 
there was any thing to be altered for the ſervice of the 
© queen, was to be done with the conſent of both crowns. 
The treaty was ſigned the 24th of April, 1629, by 
Ludovico Contarini, and Zorzo Zorzi, the ambaſſadors 
© of Venice, who were empowered from England (h).'— 
* Thus, ſays the baron Puffendorf, ended a war againſt 
* two kings [of France and Spain], whoſe joint forces 
* Charles was not able to cope with ; by which he gained 
nothing but diſreputation, and the diſſatisfaction and 
* reſentment of his people, and an incredible ſum of 
« debts into the bargain (i).“ In ſhort, his majeſty came 


that his miniſter ſent there (to carry his ratification of 
the peace, and to receive the oath of the French king to 
the obſervance of it) was derided to his face, as we learn 


Mr. controler Sir Thomas Edmonds is lately returned 
from France, having renewed the peace which was 
© made up to his hands before by the Venetian ambaſſa- 
« dors, who had much laboured in it, and had a 


CHARLES Il. 

of Wl their efforts was taken, and the power of 
ir the proteſtants in that kingdom thereby 

greatly weakened. After which Carles ſoon 
be Wl folicited a peace, which he procured by 
abandoning thoſe whom he had drawn into 
o. the war, and ſubmitting to the terms which 
re  Richiien, in the name of his maſter, de- 
ns manded. After ſuch ill conduct and diſ- 
grace, we may well imagine the power of 
fe Charles was not much dreaded by his neigh- 
he bours. This he ſoon ſound: for the neu- 
on Wl trality of his ports was violated both by the 


© Wl $-riards and Dutch (oo); his ſubjects in- 

5 | ſulted 

he 3 | A ATR 

be © all things beyond the Aps, when the king of France 

en was at Suſa to relieve Caſal. The monſieur that was 

if © to fetch him from St. Denis to Paris, put a kind of 

he « jeering compliment upon him, viz, That his excel- 

18. $ lency ſhould not think it ſtrange, that he had fo few 

by French gentlemen to attend in this ſervice to accom- 

Irs « pany him to the court, in regard there were ſo many 

2 © killed in the iſle of Rhee, The marquis of Chaſleau- 

ſt © neuf is here from France, and it was an odd ſpeech alſo 

es from him, reflecting upon Mr. controler, © That the 

ed « king of Great Britain uſed to ſend for his ambaſſadors 
id «© from abroad to pluck capons at home (4).” Theſe (#) Howel's 
of jeſts muſt have cut to the quick, had Charles been a man 8 p. 
ne of ſenſibility. But it appears not that he was touched 

ty with them, or had any reſentment of then. 

of (G6) The neutrality of his ports was violated bath by the 

to Spaniards and Dutch.] Tho' enemies may be attacked 

rn or ſlain on our own ground, or our enemies on the 

101 © ſea, yet it is not lawful to aſſault, kill, or ſpoil him in 

ed © a haven or peaceable port; but that proceeds not from 

as © their perſons, but from his right, ſays Malloy, who hath 

2 empire there; for civil ſocieties have provided, on no 

ed ö oY e 
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ſulted and wronged by them, and al(s by the 
TE. h French 


force be uſed in their countries againſt men, but that 
of law, and where that is open, the right of hurting 
ceaſeth. The Carthaginian fleet was at anchor in 
Syphax's port, who at that time was at peace with the 
Romans and Carthaginians ; Scipis unawares fell into 
the ſame haven: the Carthaginian fleet being the 
ſtronger, might eaſily have deſtroyed the Romans; but 
yet they durſt not fight them. The like did the Yene- 
tian, who hindered the Greeks from aſſaulting the 
Turkiſh fleet, who rid at anchor in a haven then under 


tian and Turkiſh fleet met at Tunis, though that very 
port-acknowledges the Ottoman emperor, yet in regard 
that they are in the nature of a free port to themſelves, 
and thoſe that come there, they would provide for the 
peace of the ſame, and interdicted any hoſtile attempt 


to be made there. But they of Hambroough were not 
ſo kind to the Engliſh, when the Dutch fleet [in the firſ 


Dutch war in the time of Charles II.] fell into their 
road, where rid at the ſame timè ſome Englih mer- 
chantmen ; whom they aſſaulted, took, burnt, and 
ſpoiled ; for which action, and not preſerving the peace 
of their port, they were, by the law of nations, ad- 
© Judged to anſwer the damage; and, I think, have paid 


(1) Molloy ** moſt or all of it ſince (I).“ And, indeed, nothing is 


de jure ma- 
ritimo, c. i. 


more reaſonable than for ſovereigns to afford protection 
to the ſubjects of thoſe princes that are in amity with 
them; it being abſolutely neceſſary to the encouragement 


of commerce, and the en of ſuch of their own people 
who are in foreign parts. 


one but governments weak 
in power or underſtanding, fail of doing it.— However, 
*tis certain, Charles did not, or could not, maintain the 
neutrality of his ports, but ſuffered the ſubjects of friend- 
ly powers to be attacked and taken in them. - Lord Straf- 


forde, in a letter to Mr. ſecretary Coke, dated Dublin, 
Aug. 3, 1633, has the following paſſage. © I received a 


letter from captain Plumleigb, which certified, that the 
© 29th of the laſt month, a man of war and a ſhallop, 


1 « Which 
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AGHARILES HT _ way 
he ¶ French ; nor did he ever receive ſatisfaction 
= Te for 


- which alledge themſelves to be of St. Sebaſtian's in 
« Biſcay, had taken a Hollander, lying ſecurely at an 
« anchor, in Black Rode in the mouth of this river, by 
ſurpriſal in the night; and having boarded her, and 
cut her cables in the half, haled her away into the ſea, 
the king's ſhip being all the while within a league, yet 
perceiving. nothing till a Briſtol man, which lay cloſe. 
to the Hollander, and fearing like meaſure, ſlipped his 
cable and anchor, and fo run-off to the king's ſhip, 
and gave captain-Plumleigh to underſtand thus much. 
Whereupon the captain commanded to weigh, and 
ſetting fail after them, very fortunately light upon the 
pirates about St. David . Head, and recovered theſhip, 
from them again the laſt of 7uꝶh, bulk not broken, and 
thirteen of the pirates on board her, and had not the 
man of war put from him upon the ſhoals, he had 
taken him too; but not daring to adventure the king's. 
ſhip for want of water, he eſcaped. Howbeit, we have 
the Hollander here again in harbour, and thoſe foutteen 

« taken on board her in this caſtle, two of them are 
« Iriſh, the reſt are Spaniards. I am of opinion, it will 
prove they have letters of mart from the king of 


« Spain (m). And in another letter to the ſame perſon, (=) We” | 
| 
| 
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dated the 28thof Auguſt, we have the following paſſages. 1 


— The Dutch trading hither [to Dublin] are fo diſ- gifpatches, ; 
« couraged, by reaſon of the continual depredations of w_ p. 


theſe Biſcayners, as they are ready toleave the kingdom, 
beginning already to call in their monies and goods, | 
and forbear to trade with us; which, conſidering we 
have here no ſhips of our own built, nor yet any of the | 
natives that give themſelves to trade abroad, would in- 1 
finitely impoveriſh this ſtate, and wholly overthrow his | 
majeſty's cuſtoms.— I thought further reaſonable to | 
advertiſe you, that I hear there is another of the Biſ- | 
cayners that lies in the river of Limerick, aad there took | 
a Dutch ſhip in harbour, forcing thoſe merchants to | 
ranſom their men by payment of 200. How they | 
dealt with two others in the harbour of Caricfergus, © | 

7 " "F Te 17 the. 
| 
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for the affront put on him by the Dutch | 
| 5 8 | _ admiral, | 


© the letters incloſed of my lords Claneboy and Chiche/te? 

© will fhew you, There are others of them on Water. 

rd fide, and fo'they begirt us round. I muſt alſo 

aſſure you, there are three ſquadrons of theſe pilferers 

belonging to St. Seba/tian's, whereof one ſquadron is 

* always in action, another returning, and another is 

fitting again to ſea; and thus have they put themſelves 

in a ſet and continued poſture of robbing and ſpoyling. 

« Theſe particulars admit no excuſe, but that the Hol. 

| | © landers this ſummer did the hke to them in England, 

3 ( taking them from under the king's ecaſtle, for which 
as yet they have had no ſatisfaction, as indeed I confeſs 
(e) Straf- © jt were moſt meet they ſhould (n). — And his lordſhip 
23 228 afterwards ſpeaks of * a barbarous ſlaughter of fix of our 
diſpaiches, men upon the ile of Man, by one of the Spaniſb cap- 

vol. i. p. „ tains (o). — In a letter from Robert earl of Leiceſter to 
106. Mr. ſecretary Cote, dated Paris, 23 Od. [2d Novemb.] 
( id p. 1636, we have the following account of the behaviout 

* of the Dunkirkers, * The ſeas are now dangerous, by 

. © reaſon of the Dunkirkers; and the other day Battiere, 

© my ſecretary (who hath lately been with your honor), 

in his returns between Rye and *Deepe, being in the 
Engliſh paſlage-boat with my lord Dacres, and ſome 
other gentlemen, they were met by the Dunkirkers, 
who (notwithſtanding they were Engh/h, and provided 
with good paſſports) uſed violence againſt them, and 
robbed them, taking away from Battzere, in particular, 
amongſt other things, divers letters directed unto me, 
and about 50 J. in Spaniſb piſtoles, which he ſaid was 
money committed to his care for George Hearne, one 
of his majeſty's ſervants, who was in the ſame boat, 
and rifled alſo; and if the fight of a Holland man of 
war had not made them go away, they had uſed them 
worſe. The particular declaration, which Battzere and 
the reſt made at Deepe, with the maſter of the boate, 
© before the lifetenant of the admiraltye, I will ſend, 

© God willing, the next week unto your honor, that 

* ſome order may be taken for the ſafetie of the paſſa ge; 
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amiral, in ; deſtroying We! flect ef Sain in 
his 


for if1 he had had the king 8 packets, it is „ien they 
would have runne the ſame hazard, which are injuries 
not eaſily to be endured (p). Nor was this all. Eng- (p) Sydney 2 
land now was in a low ſtate, and as ſuch was ill- 808 fate paper, 


by her neighbours around her. For the French bore hard 433. 


on the merchants of this kingdom, as well as the Spa- 
niards and Dutch. lt is moſt true,” ſays lotd Leicefter, 
then ambaſſador | in France, in a letter to Mf. ſecretar 


: Cote, dated 28 September, 1636, © that the French com- 
Þ c fretjuvnt and unſuff:rable inſolencies upon the 

l © Engliſh, and protect them with irjJuſtices as great, His 

5 © majeſtie's miniſters may ſollicite, and many times pre- 
p © yaile; but yet the merchant will be a loſer, even in the 
r e reſtüe and that will make them fo afraid, that 
* certainly the trade muſt needs ſuffer exceedingly, eſpe- 
0 « cially it the French perſiſt in this dealing; Which is 
] «© little better than treachery, to take the Ergi;h ſhips 
ut that are laden, in their own portes of France: there- 
Yy fore, Sir, I could adviſe, whenfoever any Engliſh ſhip 
e, * is taken by the French, and the owners have ſufficiently 
). t proved in out admiralty, or the place where it may 
he * authentically be done, that the ſaid ſhip was unjuſtly 
ne © taken, and that, upon remonſtrance of the ſame unto 
5. * this ſtate, juſtice be delayed, that then his majeſty will 
ed © be pleaſet] to give his officers, which command at ſea, 
nd © orders to take the French where they can find them, or 
ar, give leave to his Engliſo ſubjects, to ſatisfie themſelves 
ne, by reprizal; and when that is done, let us complayne 
Vas © and redrefle « on both ſides, which, I beleeve, will both 
ne 


at, © nions from ſuch free exerciſe of their pyratical trade, 

of and foret thoſe that are in authority here, to take better 

em © order than hitherto hath bin. This is, and hatli eyer 

and bin my opinion; for I could never find, that, dy 

ite, treating and pleading, any good can be done upon thoſe . 
nd, © who have neither conſcience or Juſtice (). This was @ 14, f. 
hat bravely ſpoken; but the dictates of wiſdom and fortitude“!* _ 

Ze 5 Bl vere unbeeded, at leaſt unpraftifed,” under the reign of 


« procure ſatisfaction ſpeedily, deterre thoſe compag- 
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THE LIFE OF 
his harbour, contrary to his expreſs com- 
mand. The particulars of this affair, as 


they are not commonly known, I will give 
in the note (HH). ett | 0 


In 


this prince, who permitted himſelf grofsly to be abuſed 
by the nations around him, as we ſhall ſee more at large 
in ſome following notes. In the mean while, one can- 
not but obſerve the national character of the French ſo 
ſtrongly marked in this letter of lord Leicgſter. It paints 
them to the life, and ſhews them as in our age we have 
ſeen them. May we always be on the guard againſt thoſe 


who have neither conſcience or juſtice, and with whom 


no good is to be done by treating or pleading. 

(HH) The particulars of this affair, as they are mt 
commonly known, &c.] In 1639,” ſays Mr. Burchet, 
© the Spaniards fitted out a conſiderable fleet under 
the command of Antonio de Oquendo, ſuppoſed to be 
to diſlodge the Dutch ſhips from before Dunkirk, and 

land the troops there for the relief of Flanders, and the 
reſt of the Spaniſh provinces. The Dutch having two 
or three ſquadrons at ſea, the Spaniſb fleet, coming up 
the Channel, was met near the ſtreights of Dover by 
one of them, conſiſting of ſeventeen ſail, under the 
command of Herbert Van Tramp; who, notwithſtand- 
ing the enemies great ſuperiority, ventured to attack 
them; but finding himſelf too weak, got to windward, 
© failing along towards Dunkirk, and continually firing 
guns as a ſignal to the Dutch vice-admiral, who lay off 
© that place, to come to his afliſtance ; who accordingly 
joined him the next morning between Dover and Ca- 
© lais, where engaging the Spaniards, a very ſharp fight 
© enſued between them, which laſted ſeveral hours, 
© wherein the Dutch had greatly the advantage; and 
© having taken one galleon, ſunk another, and much 
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© ſhattered the reſt, at length forced them upon the 


- * Engliſh coaſt near Dover. This done, Tramp, being 
in want of powder and ball, ſtood away for Calais, to 
© borrow ſome of the governour of that place; , 
c 
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CHARLES I. 


In ſhort, the reputation of the Engl/h 
nation, as Mr. Burchet obſerves, had ſuffered 


« ſently ſupplying him with what he demanded, he re- 
turned again to Dover; upon whoſe approach the Spa- 
« niards got within the ets prone and put them- 
ſelves under the protection o 

The two fleets continuing in this poſture for many 
days obſerving each other, the miniſters of both nations 
were not leſs employed in watching each other's mo- 


memorials. The Spaniſb reſident importuned the king, 
that he would keep the Hollanders in ſubjection two 
tides, that ſo in the interim, the others might have 
the opportunity of making away for Spain: but the 
king being in amity with them both, was reſolved to 


ſome Engliſh ſhips to tranſport their ſoldiers to Dunkirk, 


ſtrict orders were given that no ſhips ot veſſels belong- 
ing to his majeſty's ſubjects ſhould take any Spaniards 
on board, or paſs below Graveſend, without licence: 


his enemy, and found means, by a ſtratagem, in the 
night, to convey away through the Downs, round by 


ſand men; in excuſe of which groſs neglect of the 
Dutch admirals, in leaving that avenue from the Downs 
unguarded, the Dutch accounts ſay they were aſſured 


could ventufe by night to ſail that way. 
fleets had now continued in their ſtation near thre 
weeks, when king Charles ſent the earl of Arundel to 
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continual reinforcements from Zealand and Hollan 


L 3 


the neighbouring caſtles. 


tions at Whitehall, and encountering one another with 


ſtand neuter; and whereas the Spaniards had hired 


upon complaint made thereof by the Dutch ambaſſador, 


however, after great plotting and counterplotting on 
both ſides, the Spaniard at length ſomewhat outwitted 


the North. ſand-hiad and the back of the Goodwin, 
twelve large ſhips to Dunkirk, and in them four thou- 


by the Engli/h, that no ſhips of any conſiderable burden 
The two 


the admiral of Spain, to deſire him to retreat upon the 
firſt fair wind; but by this time the Dutch fleet was, by 


+ increaſed to a hundred ſail, and ſeeming diſpoſed to 


149; 


T H E L I F E OF. 
ſo much by the n in the beginning 
of 


attack their enemies, Sir John Pennington, admiral of 
his majeſty's fleet, who lay in the Downs with four and 
thirty men of war, acquainted the Dutch admiral, that 
he had received orders to act in defence of either of 
the two parties who ſhould be firſt attacked, The 
Spaniards, however, growing too preſumptuous on the 
protection they enjozed, a day or two after fired ſome 
ſhot at Van Tromp's barge, when he was himſelf, in 
her, and killed'a man with a cannon-ball on board 
one of the Durch ſhips, whoſe dead body was preſently 
ſent on board Sir John Pennington, as a proof that the 
Spaniards were the firſt aggreſſors, and had violated 
the neutrality of the king of England's harbour. Soon 
after which the Dutch admiral came to a reſolution of 
attacking the Spaniards ; but before he put it in exe- 
cution, he thought fit to wi ite to admiral Pennington, 
telling him, that the Spanzards having, in the inſtances 
before mentioned, infringed the liberties of the king's 
harbour, and become the aggreſſors, he found himſelf 
obliged to retaliate force with force, and attack them; 
in which, purſuant to the declaration he had made to 
4 him, he not only hoped for, but depended on his aſ- 
£ ſiſtance; which, however, if he ſhould not be pleaſed 
to grant, he prayed the favour that he would at leaſt 
give him leave to erigage the enemy, otherwiſe he 
oulf haye juſt cauſe of complaint to all the world of 
fo manifeſt an injury. This letter being delivered to 
the Engliſh 4 Jan Tromp bore up to the Spa- 
niards in ſix divißens, and charged them ſo furiouſly 
with his broadſides, and his fircſhips, as forced them 
all to cut their cables; and being three and fifty in 
number, twenty-three ran aſhore and ſtranded in the 
* Downs, whereof three were burnt, twa ſunk, and two. 
« periſhed on the ſhore; one off which was a great gal- 
© Jeon (the vice-admiral of Galicia), commanded by 
| f Antonio de Caſtro, and mounted with fifty-two braſs * 
„guns: the remainder of the twenty-three ſtranded, 
{ and deſerted by the * were * by e 


Y * 
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CHARLES I. 


of the reign of Charles, that pirates of all the 
: neighbour- 


« Engliſh, to fave them from the Dutch. The other. 


f 

l « thirty Spaniſh ſhips, with Don Antonio de Oguendo, the 
+ commander in chief, and Lopez, admiral of Portugal, 
f got out to ſea, and kept in good order, till a thick fog 
« ariſing, the Dutch took advantage thereof, interpoſed 

] between the admirals and their fleet, and fought them 

| « valiantly till the fog cleared up, when the admiral of 
| Portugal began to flame, being fired by two Dutch ſhips 

| fitted for that purpoſe, which de Oguendo perceiving, 


preſently ſtood away for Dunkirk, with the admiral of - 
that place, and ſome few ſhips more; for of theſe 
thirty, five were ſunk in the fight, eleven taken and 
ſent into Holland, three periſhed upon the coaſt of 
France, one near Dover, and only ten'eſcaped. I have 
been the more particular in the account of this engage - 
ment, becauſe of the relation it hath to our own affairs, 
and have reported it in all its circumſtances (the moſt 
material of which have been omitted, even in that 
ſald to be Sir John Pennington's own account of it), for 
that otherwiſe the Engliſb government would appear to 
have departed from the common tights of all nations, 
in ſuffering one friend to deſtroy another within its 
chambers, and pot animadverting upon the Dutch for 


committed the firſt hoſtility, which was the plea the 
others made in their juſtification: for though, by the 
law of nations, I am not to attack my enemy in the 
dominions of a friend common to that enemy and my- 
ſelf, yet no laws, natural, divine, or human, forbid me 
to repel. force with force, and act in my defence, when 
or whereſoever I am attacked. But, however, it muſt 
be conſeſſed the Dutch well knew their time; and had 
the like cireumſtances happened twelve or fourteen- 
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years after, when the uſurper ruled, they would pro- (-)Burchet's 
2 bably have waited. for. further hoſtilities. from their %. * 
enemy (one or two random ſhot only being liable to . -Sce- 


exception, and to be excuſed as accidental), before they alſo Wie- 


» 


bad ventured upon a agion (). But * moral, Po - 


1 31. 


that proceeding, did it not appear that the Spaniards . 
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i THE Lr oN 
neighbouring nations took the liberty to in. 
feſt 


the nada had committed the firſt hoſtility or no, the 
Dutch admiral would certainly have attacked them, as 
appears from the following paſſages in «letter from count 
A rades to cardinal Richlieu, dated Aug. 26, 1639. 
he prince [of Orange] defired that I ſhould write to 
you, that the orders you had ſent to the ſea-ports of 
France to aſſiſt the fleet of the States, had determined 
© him to fight the Spaniſh fleet in the Downs, whither he 
had certain advice they would repair, and give orders to 
© admiral Tromp not to engage ſo ſoon ; but to detach a 

© ſquadron, in order to harraſs ſuch as he found ſeparate 
from the main body of the fleet, and to follow them 
« cloſe until they ſhould get into the Downs, and then to 
© draw up his fleet in a line of battle in the entry to the 


Downs, there to wait till ſuch time the admiral of Zea- 


land, John Evreſſens, ſhould join him; after which he 
6 ſhould ſend a flag-officer to the admiral of England, tg 
5. acquaint him, that he had orders from the States to 


5 fight their enemy wherever he ſhould find them, and 
© to 5 defive him to withdraw the king of England's ſhips, 


© as he had orders from the States not to engage with 


them, unleſs they ſhould join themſelyes to the enemy; 


but in caſe they would not remain heuters his orders 


< were to fight both one and the other.“ His orders we 
ſee were well executed, and an action performed (in the 


opinion of D'e/lrades) * the moſt iiluſtrious which could 
« be thought of, that of defeating the fleet of Spain i in 


- (5) D'ef. $ an Engliſb port, though aſſiſted by Engliſb ſhips (6). 
3 It will be proper to compare this with what follows, 


gotiations, contained i in a letter from Algernon earl of Northumber- 
Fo 29, 8v0. land, to Robert earl of Lag, dated Windſor, Oct. 10, 

g. F755: 1639. His mejeſtie's deſigns are a little to be won 
« dered at, that he ſhould endanger. the receiving an af- 


front, and expoſe his ſhips to much hagard, rather 


F than commaund both the Spaniſh and Holland fleets out 
of the Dawns, He ſayeth now, that at his return to 
$ London on Saturday next, he will appoint a time for 
0 them to depart out of his toade; which is all the Hol- 


1 11 


feſt the narrow ſeas; yea, the ſhips' and 
| e coaſts 


« Janders defire. They have at this inſtant above one 
hundred fail of men of warre, beſids fyre-ſhips; this 
great force of theirs, makes them begin to talk more. 
« boldly than hitherto they have donne; for their admiral 

« hath lately ſent Pennington word, that they have al- 
readie, had patience enough, and that they will no 
longer forbear; for his infiruQions are to deſtroy his 
enemies whereſoever he can find them, without ex- 
ceptions of any place; and it is howerly expected that 
they ſhould aſſault the Dons, What will become of 
our ſix ſhips that are there, I know not; for their 
direction is to affiſt thoſe that are aſſaulted. The other 
ſhips that were made ready on this occaſion, have layn 

' windbound in the river theſe ten days, and cannot yet 
poſſiblie get out, by reaſon of the eaſterly winds that 
have blowne conſtantly near three weeks, The Spa- 
niards pretended, that the want of powder was a prin- 
cipal cauſe of their long ſtay: whereupon the Holland 
admiral ſent to offer them 500 barrels, paying for it 
the uſual rates; but the Spanzards would not accept of 
it (t). In a letter written to the ſame, Nov. 28, 1639, (e) Sidney's 
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from London, he ſays, On Sunday laſt Arſſens [the ftate-papers, 


Dutch ambaſſador] had a private audience from the {2 * P. 
king. It was expected that he ſhould have made an 
appollogie to have given his majeſtie ſatisfaction for the 

late. Mi offered by them in the Downs; but I do 
not hear that he mentioned that particular (2). And (2) 14. p. 
in a third letter, written by him to lord Leicefler, from 620. 
London, Dec. 19, 1639, he ſays, The expreſſe ſent 
from hence to Spaine with the newſe of the defeate of 
their fleete, returned to this court ſome days ſince; 

* and upon Sunday laſt the diſpatches brought by him 
from Sir Arthur Hopton, were communicated to the 
foreign committee. Thoſe letters ſay, that this meſ- 
ſenger brought to Madrid the firſt newſe of that over- 
throw, which much troubled them; but the conde of 

* Olivares told our ambaſſador, that if our king would 

# be ſenſiple of the affront done unto * 
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154 T. HE LIFE OF. 
coaſts of theſe iſlands were expoſed. to the 


rapine and barbarity of the Turks (11), who 
REED carried numbers into captivity.—80 feeble 


was 


by thoſe baſe 8 the king of Spain would reſt 
c 75 ſatisfied, and not at all "ed the loſſe of thoſe 
0 ſhips; for the next year they intended to have five 

| © times as many in theſe ſeas as were in that fleete. 
* Arſſens bath, ſince my laſt writing to your lordſhip, 
© exculed, with the beſt reaſons he could bring, the car- 
(ww)$yaney's 0 riage of their admiral in the Downs (w),'——Tis, I 
_— b. think, plain, from comparing theſe relations, that the 
625. behaviour of the Dutch in this affair aroſe chiefly from 
4 the conſideration of the weakneſs of Charles. The Eng- 
liſh court conſidered it as an inſult : they expected an 
apology for it; and the Dutch ambaſſador made the beſt 
excuſe he was able, which, probably, was but a ve 
poor one. A ſpirited prince would have had a ſatisfac- 
tion as public as the injury itſelf, and thereby have 
 ſhewn the world that he was worthy of the ſovereignty 
of thoſe ſeas which he claimed. May it never again be 
the fate of the Brizi nation to be thus treated; but ma 
it always aſſert its rights, and avenge itſelf on thoſe who 
| ſhall preſume to ſet its power at defiance! Wiſe and 
honeſt counſels, public ceconomy, vigorous meaſures, 
and a regard to the ſubjects liberty, will enable a Britiſb 
king to render himſelf,”reſpeable to his fellow ſove- 
reigns, and effectually hinder them from treating him 
with contempt, either by words or actions. Heaven 
grant GE a prince may be the lot of this iſland at all 
times! 

(1) The ſhips of theſe iſlands were expoſed to the rapine 
and' barbarity of the Turks.] I will confirm this by 
authorities moſt unexceptionable, Lord Wentworth, ap- 

pointed lord-deputy of Ireland, in a letter to the Jord- 
treaſurer, dated J/e/minſter, Gth June, 1633, writes as 
follows: © They write me lamentable news forth of Ire- 
land, what ſpoil is done there by the pirates. There 
is one hes vow the il coaſt, which | it ſeems | is the 


© greateſt 


„ Few fon i 
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CHARLES l. 


was the government, or ſo careleſs of the 
yeltare of the e | 


Hows 


| greateſt veſſel, commanded by Gwe another in a 
veſſel of ſome ſixty tone, called the Pickpocket of Dover, 
lies in ſight of Dublin: and another lies near Youghall, 
who do ſo infeſt every quarter, as the farmers have al- 
ready loſt in their cuſtoms a thouſand pounds at leaſt: 
all trade being by this means at a ſtand. The pirate 
that lies before Dublin, took, on the 20th of the laſt 
month, a bark of Liverpool, with goods worth 4000 J. 
and amongR them as much linnen as coſt me 500 /. 
and in good faith, | fear I have Joſt my apparel too; 
which if it be ſo, will be as much loſs more unto me: 
beſides the inconvenience which lights upon me, by 
being diſappointed of. my proviſions upon the place. 


By my faith, this is but a cold welcome they bring me 


withall to that coaſt, and yet I am glad at leaſt that 
they eſcaped my plate; but the fear I had to be thought 


to linger here unptofitably, forced me to make this 
venture; where now I wiſh L had had a little more , 
care of my goods, as well as of my perſon, The ſame 


villain ſet upon a Dutchman the 19th of the ſame 


month, and boarded her; but they defended themſelves 


ſo well, as having blown up four of his men, the pirate 


gave them over; but in revenge he light of another 


Hollander, on the one and twentieth day, and purſued 


her fo near, as enforced them to run on ground, to ſave 
themſelves within fight of Dublin. The pirate, for all. 


that gave them not over; but in deſpight of all the 
help the lords juſtices could give them from land (by 


ſending men ta beat him off the ſhore), entered and 


rifled the bark, taking out what they pleaſed, ſetting 


her on fire, ſo as there ſhe burnt two da N together, 
i 


till it came ta the water; and was then all in a flame; 


when my couſin Radliffe writ. me that letter, to be 
ſeen. forth of his majeſty's caſtle, - She was about two 
hundred tun in content. The Joſs and miſery of this 
is not ſo great, as the ſcorn that ſuch a picking villain 

as this, ſhould dare to do theſe en in the face of 


. tat 


of 
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* However, in juſtice to the memory of 
this prince, the reader ought to be informed, 
e 5 that 


© that ſtate, and to paſs away without controul: yet ! 
© beſeech your lordſhip, give me leave to tell you once 
< for all, that if there be not a more timely and conſtant 
< courſe held hereafter in ſetting forth the ſhips for guard- 
< ing the coaſt there, by the admiralty here, the money 
paid for that purpoſe thence, is abſolutely caſt away; 
© the farmers of thef{cuſtoms will be directly undone, 
and the whole kingdom grow beggarly and-barbarous, 
3 © for want of trade and commerce (x).” And in another 
ters and are. Of his letters to Mr, ſecretary Coke, dated 3d June, 1633, 
patches, vol, we have the following paſſage. Here incloſed I have 
7 P-90- <« ſent you two letters, by which you will find, what a 
« difquiet is given to the trades and commerce of that 
© kingdom, through the daily robbing and ſpoil the py- 
rates do upon the ſubjeQs in thoſe parts, ſo as it were 
madneſs in me to think of crofling the ſea, without 
captain Plumleigh to carry me and my company over 
in ſafety. The pyrate hath already light of two hun- 
dred pounds of my goods; but I ſhould be ſorry indeed 
| his majeſty's deputy were endangered through my un- 
. timely haſte, and, which is more, my maſter's honour 
ſuffer thereby over all ChriAendom, in which relation I 
hold myſelf more bound to look to myſelf, that I neither 
ſuffer nor do any mean thing, than in any other reſpect 
vwhatſoever, to my own private. Captain Plumleigb is 
now at length got forth of the river, which, I am ſure, 
I have by all means ſollicited the diſpatch of, and have 
at length been forced to lay forth ſeven hundred pounds 
of my own money to ſet him forward, ſo far I am from 
ſtudying unneceſſary delays; and now, God willing, 
ſo ſoon as ever I ſhall have notice that the king's ſhip 
is ready to carry me over, I will not ſtay a minute of 
time in this place; but to ftir before were of no uſe at 
1 all, ſaving to put an unneceſſary charge upon his ma- 
O) 14. p.87. jeſty by my bills of tranſportation (y).* How low in 
| theſe times was the Britiſb marine! how little regarded 
® its power! But to go on. — The lords juſtices of _— 
As a > | PET land, 
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CHARLES I. 
that once he aſſerted the right of the crown 
5 . of 


land, in a letter to the lord-deputy, dated Dublin Feb. 
26, 1631, acquaints him, That they had lately, by 
« their letters humbly repreſented to the lords of his ma- 
« jeſty's moſt honourable privy-council, certain intelli- 
© gences which they had received of attempts intended 
dy the Turks the next ſummer, againſt the weſtern 
* coaſts of Munſter. Since which diſpatch, ſay they, we 
© have received further advertizements which confirm us 
© in a belief that they do indeed intend ſome attempt 
* againſt us. And although the place of their deſcent 
© here is yet uncertain, yet we find reaſon to conceive 
that Baltimore (a weak Engliſb corporation on the ſea- 
« coaſt, in the weſt part of that provence, whence the 


© Turks took the laſt ſummer above a hundred Engliſh 


inhabitants) is not the moſt unlikely place they may 


171 


attempt (z). —And the lord - deputy Wentworth, in as) 8 Sve. 


letter to Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dated Gawthorp, 


orde's let- 


ters and diſ- 


Ang, 17, 1636, writes as follows : The pillage the patches, vol. 
Furl have done upon the coaſt is moſt inſufferable, i. p.68. 


and to have our ſubjects thus raviſhed from us, and at 
< after to be from Rochelle driven over land in chains to 


« Marſeilles, all this under the ſun, is the moſt infamous 
c uſage of a Chriftian king, by him ſufferred that wears 


« Moſt Chriſtian in his title, that I think was ever heard 
« of. | Surely I am of opinion, if this be paſt over in 
« ſilence, tlie ſhipping buſineſs will not only be much 
© backened by it, but the ſovereignty of the narrow ſeas 


become an empty title, and all our trade: in fine utterly 


@) 1 Id. vol, 
Cole, dated umeerrb, lis p. 25 · 


Sept. 16, 1636, he has theſe words alſo: * The 8 . 


© loſt (a). 
In a. letter to Mr. ſecretary 


* {till annoy that coaſt [the Iriſd ]. They came of late 


© into the harbour of Corte, took a boat which had eight : 
* fiſhermen. in her, and gave chace to two more, which 


© ſaved themſelves amongſt the rocks, the townſmen 


© looking on the whilſt, without means to help them. 


This is an oppreflion to make a wife man mad indeed, i 


© that theſe miſcreants ſhould at our doors do us this 
1 open 


* 


es THE LIFE 0 F 
of England to the dominion of the Britiſh 
Ms. 


© open 4;{onour; and will require both a ſpeedy. and 
© thorough remedy, ſuch as may carry our ſafety along 
* with it. for the future it being moſt certain, that viſibly 
already, there will be at the leaſt ſeven or eight thou- 
© ſand pounds loſs in thoſe cuſtoms this half year; and 
if this ſhould continue but one year mote, would pre- 
(2) Straf- * judice the trade of both kingdoms, more than [I feat 
torde's let- could be repaired in many years again, with extteam 
ue e _ « prejudice to the crown, more than is yet foreſeen (5). 
patches, vo | 
ii. p. 34 Sir Philip Warwick alſo obſerves, © that the Agier 
(e) Memoirs, pirats infeſted our ſeas, even in our own channel (c).“ 
p. 50. They even made ſuch captures, that, according to Mr. 
. Waller, they had in the year 1641, between four and 
| © five thouſand of our countrymen captives in that coun- 
() oh 36 try(d). No wonder then the houſe of commons ap- 
by. 3 pointed © a committee to receive, and to take into conſi- 
p. 251, $40. * deration the petitions that are or ſhall be preferred on 
Lond. 1730. the behalf of the priſoners and captives of Algiers, 
© Tunis, or elſewhere; under the Turks dominions, and 
© to preſent the ſtate of them to the houſe, and ſome 
+ ſpeedy way for their redreſs.” This was on the 10th 
of Decemb. 1640. On May 24th, 1641, upon Mr. 
* King's report from the committee for the captives of 
© Algiers, it was reſolved, that his majeſty be moved to 
« ſend ſome fit perſon, at the charge of the merchants, 
* to the Grand Seigniof; to demand the Engliſh captives 
in Algrers, and other the Turks dominions ; and that in 
© ſome convenient time after ſuch perſon's departure out 
. © of England, a fleet of twenty ſhips and pinances be ſent 
PE n_ © to Algiers, to aſfail the town and their ſhips, if the 
Gen, vol, © captives be not delivered upon demand (e).“ A reſo- 
iv. p. 92, lution this, worthy of the repreſentatives of a brave and 
_ 276. fiee people? But through the hurry of the times, and 
the calamities of the civil war which enſued, it came to 
() Sym- nothing, and the Turks continued their depredations: = 
e for in July 1645, twenty-ſix children were taken at 
22 o once * the Ti urks from of me dent of CO ( {4 * | 
arle, G 
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ſeas, by compelling the Dutch to buy the 
liberty of fiſhing in them (kx): and alſo that 

5 5 „ 


So little was tlie ſecurity for property and liberty, under 
the reign of this monarch. OE OT. 

(KK) He afferted the right of the crown of England to 
the dominion of the Britiſh ſeas, by compelling the Dutch t 
buy the liberty of fiſhing in them.] The Dutch, upon 
pretence of ſome arguments for the freedom of navi- 
« pation, and community of the ſea, which the learned 

Hugo Grotius, their countryman, had made uſe of in a 

< treatiſe, ſtiled Mare Liberum, began to challenge a right 

* to the fiſhery on our coaſts, which; by the connivance 

« of our printes, they had been tolerated in the uſe of. 

© To teftite thoſe arguments of their's, and defend that 

claim of ours, the famous Mr. Selden was employed 

by the king to write his excellent Mare Clauſum, 

« wherein he having with great induſtry, learning, and 

judgment, afferted the right of the crown of England 

to the dominion of the-Briti/h ſeas, the king paid ſuch 

* honour to the performance, that ſhortly after the pub- 

« lication, he made an order in council, that one of thoſe 

© books ſhould be kept in the council-cheſt, another in 

© the court of exchequer, and a third in the court of 

* admiralty, as a faithful and ſtrong evidence to the do- 

* minion of the Britiſh ſea, But more effeQually to 
© aflert the ſame; a fleet of fixty ſtout ſhips of war was, 
— 
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the ſame year [1636], fitted out under the command 
of Algernon earl of Northumberland, now made lord 
high admiral, who ſailing to the northward, where the —_—_ 
Dutch buſſes were fiſhing on our coaſts, requiredthem Ml 
to deſiſt ; which they not readily doing, he fired at . . 
them, took and burnt ſome, and diſperſed the reſt ; 
whereupon the Dutch ſollicited the admiral to mediate 7” 
with the king, that they might have leave to go on 
with their fiſhing this ſummer, for which they would 

pay to his majeſty thirty thouſand pounds; and they 
accordingly did ſo, and ſignified their inclination to 
have a grant from the king to do the 5 for the future, (g)Burcher's 
upon paying a yearly tribute (g). Sir Philip Warwick naval hiſto- 
* f 4 FIG * | (8! P alſo 7 P. 379+ 
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abs  THETULITE0P 
ho refuſed to promiſe a neutrality with regard 
$ | e to 


allo writes, © that the earl of Northumberland was, in the 

« year 1636, ſent out to ſea with a navy of about ſixty 

© ſhips, to interrupt the Holland hſhing on our coaſt and 

< on the north ſeas: he took many of their buſſes, and 

© ' diſperſed others; which brought the States general to 

make ſuch an application to the king, as might in the 
< future obtain his licence and permiſſion, which the 
© king conceived a vindication of his right and dominion, 

Vet tho” ſome particular buſſes paid for their licences, 

© the terms of agreement were like nails well driven, 

'© but not well clincht; ſo as our neighbours were not 

© faſt held, and it made them more ſuſceptible of obſti- 
© nate bounlels from France, who were at that time un- 

| (3)Memoire, * dermining our peace by Scotland (h).'— The Engliſh 
b. 18. court, indeed, imagined that the Frenc, encouraged the 
DOutch in their fiſning on our coaſts, and by its ambaſſa- 
dor complained thereof at Paris. The French denied 

| what they were charged with, and declared, that if an 
=. < thing ſhould happen, which might cauſe difference be= 
1 © tween, the king of Great Britain and the Hollanders, 
© they would interpoſe, and do the beſt they could to 

bring the Hollanders to perform all ſuch acts unto the 
< king as might expreſs their reſpe& and honor unto his 
= © perſon, and gratitude to his crown, for the obligations 
| they had received, even as great as their conſervation 
| () sid. © amounted to (i).“ But theſe were only words. The 
Xe gg Dutch, though diſturbed in'their fiſhing, and obliged to 
| 400, pay a ſum of money to the king, for his permiſſion to go 
quietly on with it for the preſent, continued the ſame 

| afterwards, without deigning to accept of the licences 

offered. For what Mr. Burchet and Sir Philip Warwick 

| write about their ſignifying their inclination to have a 

grant from the king to liſh for the future, upon paying 

£ a yearly tribute; and their application that they might 
n the ſuture obtain his licence and permiſſion ſo to do, 

is a miſtake; as will appear from the following paſſage, 

in a letter from the reverend Mr. Garrard, (a great cor- 

RR of lord Strafforde's, and very intimate mo 


\ 


to lenders Shen dt Was intended to have | 
been a 


the earl of Northumberland 0 9 lord- deputy of Ireland 

dated Sion, Oct. 9, 1637. Little bath the king's fleet, 

under the command of my lord of Northumberland, 

done this ſummer at ſea. The Dutch abſolutely re- 

fuſed to take licences for their fiſhing, although now it 

is ſaid, they were never offered them; yet all know 

that captain Fielding was ſent into the Scotiſb ſeas in the 

« end of Juby to offer them. Had the whole fleet come, 

perhaps they would not have refuſed; but they knew 

well enough that one ſhip could not force them, they 

having twenty. men of war of more own to guard 

them LJ. | (2 Straf- 

The times were much Caged: we may ſte by this, forde's let- 

ſince the reign of queen Elizabeth; when Sir Walter wy _ 
Raleigh aſſures us, he remembered one ſhip of her ma- ii. p. 117. 

jeſty's would have made forty. Hollanders ſtrike ſail, and 

to come to anchor. They, did not then,” ſays that ad- 

mirable man, * diſpute de Mari Libero but readily. ac- 

L knowledged the Engliſh to be Domini Maris Britan- | 

nici (1). So trueis the obſeryation of cardinal Rich- Curie 
lieu, that the empire of the ſea was never well ſecured 1 vol. 

to any. It has, adds he, been ſubject to divers revolu- 3, — | 
tions, according to the inconſtancy of its nature; ſo 1731. 
ſubject to the wind, that it ſubmits to him who cours 
it moſt, and whoſe power is ſo unbounded that he is in 
acondition to poſſeſs it with violence, againſt all thoſe 
who might diſpute it with him. In a word, the old 

titles of that dominion are force, and not realon : LM: 

prince muſt be powerful, to pretend to that heri- 

tage (n). It appears from the foregoing letter of Mr. (*) Rich. 
Garrard's, that this affair with the Dutch was in 1637, 5 J ang | 

not in 1636, as the authors I have quoted above affirm. ment, gore 

This diſturbing the Dutch. fiſhing buſſes, naturally li. p. 8 

leads me to obſerve, that the erecting and encouraging (bog. 

a Britiſh herring- fiſnery, in oppoſition to, or imitation ok 

the Dutch, has been recommended by. the beit patriots, 

from Sir IWalter Raleigb's to the preſent time. It has 

5 * beeg all along a mol +” negligence in the 
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been divided by the French and Dutch, 
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though 
people of England, that we have not made ſome effec. 


tual endeavours to ſhare with our neighbours, in that 
immenſe treaſure, with which nature has enriched our 


coaft, —Sir Valter Raleigh has laid down, that the 
fiſhery turns to ten millions per annum profit to the 
Hollanders. We can by no means agree to that cal. 
culation; but that tis very gainful to their country, is 


6 
0 
* 
6 
apparent to any one who has inquired into the nature 
7 
c 
* 
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of their trade, and foundation of their wealth. Thoſe 
great advantages are made on our coaſt, where former 

they never fiſhed without licence under the great ſeal 
of England, which, till the latter end of king James 
the Firſt's reign, they always procured; but now they 
are ſo far from aſking leave, that they will not ſuffer 
any Engliſh veſſels to fiſh in quiet, when they come 
among them. This beneficial trade, which the Hol- 
landers have often, in their edicts, called the golden 
mine of the commonwealth, we firſt by remiſſneſs let 
them gain; and now they have in a manner engroſſed 
it to themſelves, becauſe it never had encouragement 
from the government here, and becauſe the public 
ſpirit has been wanting among us, by which any great 
work muſt be brought about (u).“ But public ſpirit 


courſes on in our days, with regard to this fiſhery, has exerted itfelf, 
thepublick and the government has given it encouragement; and 


Jevenuecs, 


N yet, after all, there are fill underſtanding men to be | 
135. 8%. found, who think that it is not poſſible for us to have. 
Lond, 1698. any part with our neighbours in this gainful buſineſs. 
. For it is * alledged, the Hollanders build cheaper than 

< we; that their wages are lower; that they live at leſs. 
_ © expence; that the intereſt of money is higher here 
than there; that conſequently they can afford the 


< commodity at an eaſier rate; and that he who ſells 


. ÞP- © cheapeſt is ſure to engroſs the market (a). Tis to be 
13% hoped the bounty of the government, and the zeal of 
the gentlemen concerned in fo truly laudable an under- 
taking, will render theſe objections invalid, and evidence 


to all, that we are capable of making a right uſe of what 


heaven 


CHARLES I. 
though he was requeſted by Rich lieu moſt 
earneſtly ſo to do, and great ſeeming advan- 
tages propoſed to him, to bring him to a 
compliance (LL). | 177 5 


heaven has ſo bountifully beſtowed upon us. The Briti/h 
fiſhery, could it once be firmly eſtabliſhed, would be a 
fine nurſery for ſeamen, an employment for the poor, 
and a ſource of wealth to theſe kingdoms, greater than 
by many can well be imagined. As ſuch may it have 
the good wiſhes, and affiſtance of all true lovers of their 
do ũ ũ . e MILES aRnE ons . 
(LL) He refuſed to promiſe a neutrality with regard tv 
Flanders, &c.] In the inſtructions of cardinal Richlieu 
to count 4 Efirades, on his being ſent into England by 
Lewis XIII. dated Rovel, Nov. 12, 1637, he tells him, 
© he cauſed him to be ſent into Exgland on the part of 
< his majeſty, with a defign to diſpoſe the king of Eng- 
land not to furniſh any ſuccours to the towns on the 
* coaſt of Flanders, in caſe the king and the prince of 
Orange ſhould attack any of them during this cam- 
< paign.'— He moreover adds, as the States [of Hol- 
© land] have as much concern as the king to have this 
point cleared up, the ſieur Vauſſebergue will embark at 
the ſame time as the count &Eftrades ſets out from 
© hence, in order to repair to London, and confer with 
the king of England on the fame ſubject (p)“ (e) Letters 
D' Eirades arrived in London on the 19th of the ſame 2 ge. 
month; and in aletter to the cardinal, dated the 24th, e 
gave him an account of his ſucceſs in the words follows trades, p. 
ing. ©T was received very graciouſly by the king of 133 "0 
England, and ſpoke to him agreeable to the orders I þ;gory of | 
* received from your eminence, and repreſented to him the revolu- 
© all the advantages he would receive from a ſtrict friend- 8 0 . 
* ſhip with the king, by complying with his requeſt, by 25, 30% 
* ſhip with the king, by complying s requeſt, by 25, 30. 
* which his ſubjects would reap very great advantages by Lond. 2712. 
* furniſhing the armies with neceſſaries, which would ; 
bring a great deal of money into England; and that 
being maſter of the ſea, and remaining neutral, even 
e e 1 « the 
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To theſe inſtances of Charles's regard to 
the honour and * of the Britiſh crown, | 


I wil 


© the Spaniſb army, as the hot conntty of Flanders, | 
< muſt be ſupplied by the Exgliſb ſhipping : that your 

© eminence had commanded me to aſſure him, you would 
contribute all in your power to maintain a ſtrict union 
and fijendſhip between him and the king, and even to 
s perſuade his majeſty to lend him ſuccours againſt any 


bf his ſubjects that ſhould have bad intentions againſt 


© him. His anſwer was, he would do all that was in his 
power, to teſtify how much he deſired the king's friend- 


Wo * provided that what he aſked was of no prejudice 


"2 
60 beten 7 


and nxgoti- 


ations of 
count d' Eſ- 
trades, p. 7, 
and d' Or- 
Jean's hiſ- 


tory of the 


revolutions 
of England, 


© to his honour, and the intereſt of his kingdom; Which 
© laſt would be the cafe, if he ſhould permit either the 
© king or the ſtates of Holland to attack the ſea- port 
© towns of Flanders: and to prevent this, he would have 

his fleet in readineſs in the Dewwns, in condition to act, 
< with fifteen thouſand men ready to be tranſported into 


Flanders, for the defence of the ſaid towns, if neceſ- 


« fary: that he thanked your eminence for your offers 
and civilities; but he wanted no aſſiſtance to puniſh 
© ſuch of his ſubje&s as ſhould fail in their duty, that 
being ſufficiently ſecured by his own authorigys and 
* the laws of the kingdom (9) _ 

This anſwer was worthy of a Britiſh monarch, though 
it ſo much provoked the cardinal, that his eminence 
threatened the year ſhould not end, before both the king 
and queen of England ſhould repent their having refuſed 


{-) 10. p. 8. the propoſals 4 Eſirades made on the king's part (7). 


And certain it is, this miniſter was near as good as his 
word; for he did what in him lay to heighten the unea- 
fineſs of Charles's ſubjects in Scotland, and excite them to 
avenge themſelves for the inroads made on their laws, 
liberties, and religion, by the arbitrary and ſuperſtitious | 
commands of thoſe in power; and alſo contributed great- 

1y to the affront put on him by the Dutch, in the eyes of 


the whole world, whenthey violated the neutrality of his 


ports, and eſtroyed the Spaniſh fleet which had taken 
January THE But had Charles meanly ſubmitted 1 
the 
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1 will a alſo add an account of the chaſtiſe- 4 


ment 


che demands of Richlieu, matters, I am perſuaded, would 
not have been much mended, The Szozch troubles 
would have. happened without the aid of France, and the 
Dutch would not have been reſtrained by the French mi- 
niſter from acting as they did: it being of the utmoſt 
conſequence to them, to break the naval force of Spain, 
and deprive Flanders of the ſupplies which her fleet con- 
tained, The imagination, therefore, of a late writer 
was too much heated, when he obſerves, that Charles 
© loſt both his crown and life by refuling to accept of a 
© neutrality, ſo contrary to the trade and Intereſt of his 
kingdom, and the dignity of his crown (5) ;* and © that () ping 0 
from hence was conjured up thoſe black ſcenes of hor- ee ag 
* ror, blood, anarchy, and confuſion, that enſued in Eftrade's 
« theſe kingdoms; ; the cataſtrophe of which ended in the letters, dec. 
0 deſtruction of the king, of the church, and of the whole * 
conſtitution. For a little knowledge of the Engliſh 
hiſtory will ſuffice to demonſtrate that theſe had their 
riſe from far other cauſes than the refuſal of this neutra- 
lity. However, it cannot be denied, but that it was 
greatly to Charles's honour to anſwer as he did, and 
ſhewed a ſenſe of the intereſt of the nation. Tha fea. 
__ of Flanders, on account of their ſituation, are of 
utmoſt importance to England, To have ſuffered 
theſe quietly to have been poſſeſt by Holland and France, 
in the then ſtate of things, would. have been the ex- 
poling the ſubjects of theſe kingdoms to the inſults. of 
their commanders at ſea, and giving them an opportu- 
nity of depriving them of the moſt valuable branches of 
commerce, or rendering its effects very pr:carious, Add 
to this, that thoſe who are poſſeſt of theſe places 95 if 
maſters of a ſufficient navel force, have it in their power 
to alarm us conſtantly by deſcents and invaſions * and” 
therefore it muſt be the intereſt of England io take dare 
that they fall not into the: hands of thoſe who are our 
inveterate enemies. 
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ment he gave to the town of Salle (1M), im 


And foes profe 


THE LIFE OF 


Con- 


| (Mmm) I will add an account of the chaſtiſement he gave 
to the town of Salle.] Among Mr. Waller's poems, there 
is one on the taking of Salle, in which are the following | 
lines : 


Salle, that ſcorn'd all powers and laws of men, 


Goods with their owners hurrying to their den I 


And future ages threat'ning with a rude 

And ſavage race, ſucceflively renew'd : 

Their king per with rebellious pride, 
to all the world befide: _ 

T his peſt of mankind gives our hero fame, + 

And thro” th' obliged world dilates his name. 


The prophet once to cruel Agag ſaid, 


As thy fierce ſword has 11 8 10 childleſs made, 
So ſhall the ſword make thine: and with that word 
He hew'd the man in pieces with his ſword. 
uſt Charles like meaſure has return'd to theſe, 
hoſe pagan hands had ſtain'd the troubled ſeas : 


With ſhips, they made the ſpoiled merchant mourn 5 5 
With ſhips, their city and themſelves are torn. 


One ſquadron of our winged caſtles ſent, _ 


O'erthrew their fort, and all their rat, rent: 


For not content the dangers to increa 20 
And a& the part of tempeſts in the ſeas; 


Like hungry wolves, thoſe pirates from our ſhore 


Whole flocks of ſheep and raviſh'd cattle bore. | | 
Safely they might on other nations prey; _ 


Foz to provoke the ſoy'reign of the ſea ! 


# 0 ; ↄ 4 FFV I 


Moree 8 ede wond'ring at this fact, 


Save that his preſerice his affairs exact, ; 
Had come in perſon to have ſeen and known 


The injur'd world's revenger, and his own. 


Hither he ſends the chief among his peers, 


Who in his bark proportion'd preſents bears, OLE 
To the renown'd for piety and force, 4d 


Poor Se manumis'd, and matchleſs Fra 


7 


Mr. 


CHARLES I. 
conjunRtion, with the king of Marocco; 


g | where- 


Mr. Fenton, in his obſervations on Mr. Waller” 8 
poems, explains theſe lines in the following manner: 
« Salle is a city in the province of Fez, and derives its 
name from the river Sala, on which it is ſituated, near 
its influx into the Atlantic ocean. It was a place of 
good commerce, till additing itſelf entirely to piracy, 
and revolting from its allegiance to the emperor of 
Morocco, in the year 1632, he ſent an embaſly to king 
Charles, deſiring him to fend a ſquadron of men of war 
to lie before the town, whilſt he attacked it by land: 
which the king conſenting to, the city was foon re- 
duced, the fortifications demoliſhed, and the leaders of 
the rebellion put to death. The year following the 
emperor ſent another embaſſador, with a preſent of 
fine Barbary horſes, and three hundred Chriſtian {laves : 
at the ſame time deſiring his majeſty, that ſince it had 
pleaſed God to be ſo auſpicious. to their beginning, in 
the conqueſt of Salle, they might join and ſucceed, 
with hope of like ſucceſs, in war againſt Tunis, Algiers, 
and other places, dens and receptacles for the inhuman 
villanies of thoſe that abhor rule and government-(#).* () Fenton? 5 
Where Mr. Fenton had this account I cannot ſay, he obſervatij- 
too oſten neglecting to inform his readers in what authors” ** 
the fads he relates are to be found. ä 
But be that as it will, tis certain the date given. by 
him is wrong; for it was not in 1632, but 1636, that 
it was determined to ſend a ſquadron againſt Salle, and in 
1637 it was beſieged and taken. Mr. ſeeretaty Cote, in 
a letter to the lord-deputy Strafforde, dated Mhitaball, 
20th of February, 1630, writes, This day captain 
© Rainſborough, an experienced and worthy ſeaman, 
* taketh his leave of his majeſty, and goeth inſtantly to 
© ſea with four good ſhips and two pinnaces to the coaſt 
of Barbary, Ge inſtructions and reſolution to _ . 
Tur kiſh pyrates he ean meet, and to block up the port 
of Sally, thr to free the ſea from theſe rovers, which he 
is confident to perform. The king of Marocco hath 
< ee 3 70 comply with his majeſty for ſup- 
M 4 V 
| | 
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whereby: he obtained. the liberty of a gteat 
num 


7 preſſion of theſe enemies of mankind and the Baſha 

* and governors of Argier have alſo written to his ma- 

« jeſty, to deſire good correſpondence with him and his 
fubjects, and io have an Engh/h conſul there to ſee the 

© agreement performed; ſo there remaineth only Sally, 
Which we preſume this ſummer will be bro't to better 

(% Straf. © terms (u).* What the event was will be ſeen from 
foree's let- the following extracts, which, I doubt not, will be agree- 


ters and 


diſpatches able to the reader, as they contain ſome facts hardly 
v. ti, p. known to our common hiſtorians. —The reverend Mr. 

50. ' Garrard, in a letter to lord Strafforde, dated Hatfield, 

Fly 24, 1637, informs him, © That from the fleet my 

© lord Northumberlanil writes him, that captain Rainſ- 

bBordugh hath made hitherto a very ſucceſsful voyage to 

Salle; neither our Exgliſb coaſts, nor your [rſþ, have 

this year been infeſted with thoſe Turkiſh Mooriſh ver- 

mine, who other years have done much hurt: he keeps 

them in, that they cannot ftir out at ſea : beſides, the 

ſaint there by land 'beſieges them with ten thouſand 

horſe and ſix thouſand foot; ſo that they conceive a 

great hope to get all the Engliſh and Iriſb captives in 
< their hands, and to bar them hereafter for venturing 

in our ſeas. My lord: - general hath obtained longer leave 

© of his majeſty for captain Rainſborough to ſtay out until 

c the end of November, and is now ſending a ſhip and 

{w) Id. p. © one pinnace to victual him for two months longer ().“ 

$6, In a letter of the gth of October the ſame year, this gen- 
tleman thus writes to the ſamè lord Straſforde. The 

fleet ſent to Salle by his majeſty, under the conduct of 

< captain Rainſhorough, captain Cartwright, and'others, 

_ © conliſting of four ſhips and two pinnaces, hatHf bad 

< good ſucceſs. 'Sothat neitherour Engliſb, nor your Iriſh 

© coaſts, ſhall be troubled any more with them. The 

Gy Falle men this yeat had ſhips in readineſs to come 

forth of good number, ' intending their voyage for 
England and Ireland, were ready to ſet ſail when our 

fleet came before the town, but they kept them in. 

The Saint. who lives upon the land, ſeeing captain 
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number of his ſubjects, who had been taken 
into 
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c Rainſtorough” bekege them by ſea, doth the like by 
land. The Moors preſently fold away a thouſand of 

© their captives, our king's ſubjects, to thoſe of Tunis 
and Argiers. The Saint and captain Rain/borough treat 
and agree to do their beſt to take the new town: be 
goes aſhore, teaches them to mount their cannon, and 
how to uſe them; the new town thus beſet, remove 
their governor, turn him out of town, becauſe of the 
fierce diſpleaſure of the Saint againſt him. He goes to 
the king of Morocco, makes his complaint againſt the 
Saint, (who is indeed but a rebel; for all thoſe places 

of right belong to that king) ſaith, he will, by the help 
of the Engliſh- fleet, gain the new town. Upon this 
advertise the king of Morocco gathers an army, is 
upon bis march, Which the Saint hearing, burns up all 
the corn within ten miles of Salle, and ſpoils the 
country; yet ſends him, upon his nearer approach, 
ſome neceſlaries for himſelf, great herds of cows, and 
flocks of ſheep, which was a great relief to his army, 
who, with their long marches, were weak and feeble; but 
adviſes his majeſty not to come nearer, leſt ſome dif- 
ferences ſhould ariſe betwixt their two armies, which' 
would not eaſily be accommodated, ſhould they meet: 
he ſtays, many of the ſoldiers fall lick and dye, many 
run away, ſo that he is reſolved to retire, ſending the 
governor with ſome others, and an Engliſb merchant, 
to treat with the town to deliver it up to him, and not 
to the Saint. They come aboard, captain Rainſborough,” : 
confer with bim, then return again into the town.” 
The king offers to join in a league with our king, pro- 
miſeès that never hereafter any of our coaſts ſhall be in- 
feſted by their ſhips, delivers two hundred and ninety 
of our captives to Rainſberough, (which captain Cari- 
wright hath already brought home) faith, that the 
thouſand ſold away to thoſe of Argiers and Tunis ſhall 
be redeemed and delivered back; for which purpoſe 
captain Rainſborough is gone to Saphy, forty leagues 
from Saller, to treat for them, and, 1 welten, * ow 5 
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Mm HE LürE or 
into captivity; and by a ſolemn embaſſy re- 
ceived 


« is on his way home. They have, ſince their coming 
* thither, ſunk in the harbour, burnt, and battered to 
pieces, twenty- eight of their ſhips before the new town, 
© which ſurely will by the Moors 1 be delivered up to the 
© king of Morocco and not to the Saint. How we came 
© off from farther treating with the Saint, I know not; 
© neither the letters nor captain Cartwright give any ſa- 
(6) Str tisfaction therein (x).* Towards the concluſion of this 
ters and dif. letter Mr. Garrard adds, Captain Rainſberough is newly 
patches,vol. come into the Downs, hath put the new town of Sallee 
V. p. 115. into the king of Morocco's hands, hath made a peace 
with that king; ſo that none of his majeſtie's coaſts 
| © ſhall any more hereafter be troubled by thoſe pyratical 
© ſubjects of that king: he hath brought with him an 
9 ee from the king of Marocco, to renew antient 
© amities betwixt the two crowns, who hath brought 
with him preſents of Barbary horſes and hawks to his 
_ © majeſty. I ſaw the liſt of the cee 370, many of 

92 Kr chem lriſo (). 
. This ambaſſador, on the 5th of November 1637, had 
his audience at court. He rid on horſeback,” ſays Mr. 
Garrard, through the ſtreets, my lord of Shrewſbury 
conducting bim with twelve gentlemen of the privy- 
chamber, his own company, and ſome city captains: 
His preſent of four Barbary horſes was led along in rieh 
© eapariſons, and richer ſaddles, with bridles ſet with 
+ ſtones; alſo fome hawks, many of the captives whom 
he brought over going along a- foot, clad in white. He 
© himſelf is a Portugal born, brought a child into Bar- 
« bary, an eunuch, and the third perſon of that kingdom. 
© He is come to renew the old league and amities that 
| < hath been betwixt the two crowns, and to render 
thanks to his majeſty, as the chief inſtrument of re- 
< ſtoring Salle to his obedience, by ſending his fleet thi- 
ther, which, as long as his maſter holds it, ſhall never 
(=) 14. p again infeſt any of our king's ſubjects (z) Thus 
. ended this affair, which reflects ſome honor on the me- 
| mory of Charles, and ſhews him not wholly. —— 
t as N | ws 12s? of 


CHARLES 1. 
ceived the thanks of that prince, and aſ- 
ſurahces of his favour and friendſhip. 

Thus much with reſpect to Charles's be- 
haviour towards the nations around him. 
Let us now view him at home. On the 2d 
day of February, 1625, O. S. he was crowned 
by Aboot 9 of Canterbury, Laud 

biſhop of St. David's aſſiſting. The coro- 


nation (NN) oath being ſuppoſed different 


from that uſed to be adminiſtred to our kings, 
occaſioned many ab both of this 5 


of his own W or the wrongs he. had Wk HI 


Though from the ſmallneſs of the ſquadron ſent on the 
expedition, we may probably conclude, that had not the 


circumſtance of inteſtine commotions and domeſtie quar- 
rels intervened, it would have returned without honor or 


ſucceſs. But, fortunately for Charles, by means of the 


Saint and the king of Morocco, his fleet was of uſe, and 
he had the ſatisfaction of being praiſed by bis n 
and thanked by the prince whom he had aſſiſted. 


(x N) The coronation-cath: being ſuppoſed different from 


that uſed by our former kings, accaſianed many cenſures both 
of this prince and Laud.] Let us hear Helin. The 
* king's coronation now draws on, for which ſolemnity 
he had appointed the feaſt of the purification of the 
© Blefſed Virgin, better known by the name of Candlemas- 


© day, The coronations of king Edward VI. and queen 


6 Blixabath, had been performed according to the rites 
© and ceremonies of the Raman pontificals; that at the 
* coronation of king James had been drawn up in haſte, 
Rand wanted many things which might have been con- 
* {idered of in a time of leiſure. His majeſty therefore 
4 
o 
. 


iſſueth a commiſſion to the archbiſhop: of Canterbury, 


and certain other biſhops, whereof Lau was one, to 


+ conſider of the form and order of the coronation, and 
* to | accommodate the ſame more e punctuany the ow 
| ; Client 
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* 
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and Laud: 2 will ve found at large in 


9 8 the 
c PR rules and orders of the church of lt On 


the 4th of January, the commiſſioners firſt met to con- 


c ſult about it; and having compared the form obſerved 
© inthe coronation of king James with the public rituals, 
it was agreed upon amongſt them to make ſome alte- 
rations in it, and additions to it, The alteration in it 
was, that the unction was to be performed in forma 
crucis, after the manner of a croſs, which was accord- 
ingly done by 46bet, when he officiated as archbiſhqp 
of Canterbury | in the coronation. The additions in bo 
form conſiſted chiefly in one prayer or requeſt to him, 
in the behalf of the clergy, and the clauſe of another 


was thought to have aſcribed too much power to the 
king, the firſt to themſelves, eſpecially by advancing 


unction, and was this, viz. 

e Stand and hold faſt from henceforth the place to 
which you have been heir by the ſucceſſion of your 
forefathers, being now delivered to you by the autho- 
rity of Almighty God, and by the hands of us and all 


3 3 


clergy to come nearer to the altar than others, ſo re- 
member that in place convenient you give them greater 
„ honor; that the mediator of God and man may eſta- 
« bliſh you in the kingly throne, to be the mediator be- 


<< tween, the clergy and laity; that you may reign for 

6 ever with Jeſus Chrift, the king of kings, and lord of 
6 lords, who with the Father and Holy Ghoſt liveth 
“ and reigneth for ever. Amen.“ 


The clauſe of that prayer which was ends * — 


had been intermitted ſince the time of GER VI. _ 


was this that followeth, viz, 
Let him obtain favour for the people, like Mele in 


be the tabernacle, Eliſha in the waters, Zacharias in the 


ju te wh give him TRA N e weed e 


prayer for him to Almighty God; the laſt of which 


of the biſhops and clergy above the laity. The prayer 
or requeſt which was made to him, followed after ne | 


the biſhops, and ſervants of God; and as you ſee the 


| « ; Which 
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the note, though, 1 all that 
has 


Which clauſe had been omitted in times of popery, 
as intimating more eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction to be given 
to our kings, than the popes allowed of; and for the 
ſame reaſon, was now quareetien at by the puritan 
faction. 

It was objected commonly in the time of his Lade] 
fall, that in digeſting the form of the coronation, he 
Altered} the coronation- oath, making it more advan- 
tageous to the king, and leſs beneficial to the people, 
than it had been formerly; from which calumny his 
majeſty cleared both himſelf and the biſhop, when they 
were both involved by common ſpeech in the guilt 
thereof. For the clearer manifeſtation of which truth, 

I will firſt ſet down the oath itſelf, as it was taken by 
theking; and then the king's defence for the hear, oy 
it, Now the oath is this, 7 

© The form of the coronation-oath. 

« Sir, (ſays the archbiſhop) will you grant, webs and 


66 by your oath confirm to your people of England, the 


« Jaws and cuſtoms to them granted by the kings of Eng- 
« /and, your lawful and religious predeceſſors; and 
{© namely, the laws, cuſtoms, and franchiſes granted to, 
the clergy, by the glorious king St. Edward your pre- 
e deceffor, according to the laws of God, the true pro- 
« feſſion of the goſpel eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, and 
«6 agreeable to the prerogative of the kings thereof, and 
« the antient cuſtoms of this land ? 4 

The king anſwers, © I grant and promiſe to ww chew. 

Archbiſhop. e Sir, will you keep peace and godly. 
© agreement entirely (according to your power), both to 


Goc, the holy church, the clergy, and the people ? 


Rex. I é will keep it. 
Archbiſhop. © Sir, will you to your power canſatutice. 


law, anddiſcretion in mercy and truth, to > be renten 
„ ine . e . e 


Rex, I will. 0 
Archbiſhop, Sir, will you Fees. to obold; $a grant to 


92 keep the laws and rightful cuſtoms Which the com- 
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has been ſaid, * were, perhaps, not ſo 


erimi- 


« monalty ak this your kingdom have'? And will you 
4 defend and uphold them to the honour of God, ſo 


«© much as in you lieth? 


Ner. I grant and promiſe ſo to do. 

Then one of the biſhops reads this admonition t to 
the king before the people with a loud voice. * Our 
4% lord and king, we beſeech you to pardon, and to 
„ grant, and to preſerve unto us, and the churches com- 


4 mitted to our charge, all canonical privileges, and 


due law and juſtice ; and that you would protect and 
< defend us, as every good king in his kingdom ought 
« to be a protector and defender of the biſhops, and the 
« churches under their government.“ 

The king anſwereth, With a willing and 3 
heart I promiſe and grant my pardon, and that 1 will 
<« preſerve and maintain to you and the churches com- 


4 mitted to your charge, all canonical privileges, and 
4c due law and juſtice ; and that I will be your protector 
* and defender to my power by the aſſiſtance of God, 
« as every good king ought in his kingdom, in right to 
4c protect and defend the biſhops and churches under 


„ their government.” 


»The king ariſeth, and is led to the communion- 
table, where he makes a ſolemn oath, in fight of all 


© the people, to obſerve the premiſes, and layjn his hand 


upon the book, ſaith, 
„The things which I have before W I ſhall 
perform and keep, ſo help me God, and the contents 


„ of this book.” 
Such was the coronation- oath. accuſtomably taken 


© by the kings of Engeland: which notwithſtanding, it 
Vas objeQed by the lords and commons. in the time of 


the long parliament, not to have been the fame which 
ought to have been taken by him. And for proof 
thereof, an antiquated oath was found, and publiſhed 


in a ment; ance of their's, bearing FAY the 20th of 


© May, 1642. To which his majeſty made this anſwer, 
# That the oath which he took at his coronation was 


25 Wwarranted, 


„ e 


CHAR 1 % 3. * * 
criminal in this matter as 5 they have 3 | 
repreſented. 5 

But 


« warranted, ng enjoyned by the cuſtoms of his prede- 
ceſſors; and that the ceremony of their and his taking 
« of it, they might find in the records of the exche- 


which in the remonſtrance of the lords and commons, veg hong 
dated 26th of May, 1642, is ſaid, * is or ought to be? : OD a4 
© taken by the kings of this realm at their coronation,' Ruſhworth, 
here follows: | Fol. i. p. 
© Rot. Parlam. H. 4. . N 
Forma juramenti ſoliti & conſueti, præſtari per ges 
Angliæ in eorum coronatione. 
« Servabis eccleſiæ Dei cleroq; & populo pacem ex 
© integro, & concordiam in deo ſecundum vires tuas. 
. Reſpondebit, Servabo. 
Facies fieri in omnibus judiciis tuis æquam Swoſtam 
< juſtitiam & diſcretionem in miſericordia & veritate, ſe= 
* cundum vires tuas? 
« Refpondebit, Faciam. 
$ Cones juſtas leges & confreridine eſſe tente, 
& promittis per te eas eſſe protegendas & ad honorem 
Dei corroborandas, quas vulgus cgi, ſecundum 
© vires tua? 
« Reſpondebit, Concedo & promitto. 
Adjicianturq; prædictis interrogationibus quæ jak 
fuerint, prænunciatiſq; omnibus confirmet rex ſe omnia 
* ſervaturum ſacramento oper es preſtito coram = 
«* cunts (6b). | (6) Ruſh- 
This oath being printed as the antient coronation- 1. worth, = 
oath by the parliament, and great ſtreſs laid upon the ls 
words in the king's oath, referring unto fuch laws as the 
people ſhall chuſe [quas vulgus elegerit], his majeſty 
replied, ©. We are not enough acquaintey with records, 
to know whether that be fully and ingenuouſly cited, 
© and when, and how, and why the ſeveral clauſes hate | 
been inſerted, or taken out of the oaths formerly ad- 
6 niſtred to the El of this realm; yet we cannot 


, | * 


quer (a). '—Tbe oath which Heylin refers to, and (a) Heylin'a 


o * i ; . 2 4 Yum L | * 85 4 Wy 
a = ; r aro * — ” 4 | 
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But however this be, Charles Goon "IF fl 
the world that he IO himſelf unre. 
...... 8 ſtrained: 


© pogibly 5 end; the FIN chat declaration wakes 

© carr be deduced from the words, or the matter of that 

© oath; for unleſs they [the parliament] bave a power 

204th 1) roms declaring Latin, as well as law, ſure elegerit fignifieth 

- © hath qhoſen, as well;as will chaſe, and that it fignifieth 

I 6+ ſo;here; beſides the authority of the perpetual practice 

778 i of all ſucceeding ages, (a better interpreter than their 

Votes) is evident by the reference it hath to cuſtoms; 

25 conſuetudi nes quas vulgus elegerit: and could that be a 

4 cuſtom which the people {hould. chuſe after this oath 

* taken? And ſhould a king be ſworn to defend ſuch 

© cuſtoms? ? 

Ten follows the oath taken by Gn as Hyln 

abovye relates it, which undoubtedly is different from the 
antient one mentioned by the parliament. e 

This alteration of the coronation- oath is Atti ie to 

Charles by Milton, and imputed to him as a high crime. 
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Aliud erat crimen regis quod ex jurejurando a regibus 

1 | L regnum capeſſentibus dari ſolito verba quædam ejus 
= We, « juſſu eraſa fuerint, antequam juräſſet. O facinus in- 
; * dignum & execrandum.! impium qui fecit, quid dicam | 
* © qui defendit? nam quæ potuit, per Deum immortalem, | 
4 gquæ perfidia, aut juris violatio eſſe major? quid illi b 
1 ſanctius poſt ſacratiſſima religionis myſteria ilio.j jure a 
1 Jurando eſſe debuit? Quis quæſo ſceleratior, iſne qui in a 
if * legem peccat, an qui ſecum legem ipſam ut peccare | 
1 faciat dat 8 ? aut denique ipſam legem tollit ne 
1 peccãſſe videatur ? Agedum, jus hoc teligioſiſſimè ju- s 
1 randum rex iſte violavit? ſed ne palim tamen violaſſe l 
videretur, turpiſſimo quodam adulterio per dolum eor- Ch 
3 © rupit; & ne perjeralle diceretur, jus ipſum Jurandum ch 
N | in pejurium vertit. Quid: aliud potuit ſperari, niſi as 
| "#2 injuſtifime, verſutiflim?, atqueinfeliciſlim? regnaturum S 
= elle eum, qui ab injuria tam deteſtanda auſpicatus.reg- . 
d num eſt; juſque illud primum adulterare auderet, a 
5 1 9 alen pm bi Eee ne Sure. omnia per- e 
1 * Hh 0 e * Cul 


CHARLES x 


ftrained by: the laws: for he paid etl atten- 
2 2 = I tion 


« yerteret, putabat, —Hancclauſulam © quas vulgus elege 
« rit,“ Carolus, antequam coronam acci peret, ex formula 


juramenti Tegii eradendum curavit (e). i. e. Another 
« of his crimes was, the cauſing ſome words to be ſtruck 
© out of the uſual coronation-oath, befote he himſelf 
« would take it. Unworthy and abominable action! 
The act was wicked in itſelf: what ſhall be ſaid of 


« him that undertakes to juſtify it? For by the eternal g 


God, what greater breach of faith, and violation of all 
c Jaws, can poſſibly be imagined ?- 


« the law, or. him that endeavours to. make the law 
« equally guilty with himſelf ? Or rather him who ſub- 
« verts the law itſelf, that he may not ſeem to offend 
« againſt it! 
« which he ought moſt religiouſly to have ſworn to; but 


that he might not ſeem openly and publicly to violate _ 
eit, he craftily adulterated and corrupted it: and leſt he 
« himſelf ſhould be accounted perjured, he turned the 
« very oath into a perjury. What other could be ex- 
© pected, than that his reign would be full of injuſtice, 


craft, and misfortune, who began it with ſo deteſtable 
© an injury to his people? and who durſt pervert and 


* adulterate that law which he thought the only obſtacle 


« that ood in his way, and hindered him from perverting 
© all the reſt of the laws. This clauſe (quas vulgus ele- 


© gerit) which the commons ſhall chuſe, Charles, before 


© he was crowned, procured to be razed out.“ But tho 
Charles is thus heavily charged by Milten, Laud has been 
chiefly blamed, in this affair, by ſome other writers, as 
will appear. by what follows. On the 2d of February, 


* 1625, he [Charles] was crowned at He/tminfler : Mil-. 
* liam Laud altered the old coronation-oath, and framed 
And the lord chief baron ele, in a 9 1 Litly, © : 
ſpeech to the lord- mayor, Of. 1693, renewed this . 


* another (d).“ 


cuſation againſt nim, in theſe words. The ſtriking 
| N | „„ 
| 8 8 | i 


vol. ii. p. 


What ought to be 
more ſacred to him, next to the holy ſacraments them- 

« ſelves, than that oath? Which of the two do you 
« think the moſt flagitious perſon, him that offends againſt | 


For thus, that king violated: that oath 


1 Milton” : 
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tion to them, and ſcrupled not on every oe. 
| caſion 


178 


© ouf of that part of the antient oath in king Charks 


< his time at his coronation, by archbiſhop Laud (that 


© the king ſhould conſent to ſuch laws as the people 

* ſhould chufe), and inſtead of that, another very un- 

© uſual one inſerted, ſaving the king's prerogative 
ee pre- © royal (e).“ And on his trial before the lords, it was 
8 objected to him, that he compiled the form of his ma- 
troubles and * jeſtie's corenation different from that of king Edward 
tryalof VI. and king James; inſerting ſome prayers and cere- 
SP . * monies in it out of the Roman pontifical (F).“ To this 
Grape. Land replies, 5 He (a manager of the houſe of eom- 
ry's doome, mons] charged me with two alterations in the body of 
P. 69, fol. © the king's oath. One added, namely thefe wordy 
e 4 (agreeable to the king's prerogative), The other 
omitted, namely theſe words (que popuius elegerit), 
n which the people have choſen, or ſhall chuſe. For 
this latter, the clauſe omitted, that ſuddenly vaniſhed: 
* for it was omitted in the oath of king James, as is con- 
© feſſed by themſelves in the printed votes of this preſent 
« parliament. But the other highly inſiſted on, as taking 
off the total aſſurance which the ſubjects have, by the 
6 oath of their prince, for the performance of his laws: 
c firſt, I humbly conceive this clauſe takes off none of the 

s people's aſſurance ; none at all. For the king's juſt 
+ and legal prerogative, and the ſubjeQs aſſurance for 
$ liberty and property, may ſtand well together, and have 
+ fo ſtood for hundreds of years. Secondly, that altera- 
* tion, Whatever it be, was not made by me; nor is 
* there any interlining or alteration, ſo much as of a let- 

© ter, found in that book. Thirdly, if any thing be 
5 amiſs therein, my predeceſſor ¶ Abbot] gave that oath 
to the king, and not I. I was meerly miniſterial both 
n un the preparation, and at the coronation itſelf, ſupply 
) Troubles t ing the place of the dean of Męſiminſter (g)) 


N a of This ſeems pretty ſtrong, and 1 fancy is true; becauſe 


218, the only reply made in the houſe of lords, by the manages 
for the commons, to the ſame defence, was, That i 
« appears by his own diary, that he had the chief hand 


6... 


CHARLES i. 


caſion to violate them, when they thwarted 


his intereſt or inclination. To ſerve purpoſes 
not the moſt laudable, he encouraged inno- 


vations in the doctrine of the church (oo) | 


eſtabliſhed, 


t in compiling this oa 4 chat it was collected, and 
« corrected. by himſelf, though other biſhops were joyned 


© in conſultation with him (5). — But this reply is not (5) Cats 
to the purpoſe. Laud might, and it is plain from his —_— 5 


diary that he did, collect and correct the form made uſe . 


of at the coronation, But theſe collections and cor- 


rections ſeem to have been wholly of the ſuperſtitious 


kind. The unction in the form of a croſs, the placing 


NN p » 


the crucifix on the altar, the inſerting the pricſily admo- . 


nition; * Stand and hold faſt,” Ac. which is in the Roman 


pontifical verbatim; theſe, 1 ſuppoſe, were the things 


collected and corrected by Laud, and were well worthy 


of his genius aiid diſpoſition, However, the reader has 


the evidence on both ſides before him, and is at liberty 


to form his owh judgment. Much has been ſaid on this 


matter by many writers, though few have gone to the 
bottom of it; Perhaps, after all, 1 * be told, it did 
not deſerve the pains, _ 

(oo) He encouraged innovations in the 1 of the 
church, & c.] What the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land is, may be ſeen in the thirty- nine articles of religion, 
which all her miniſters ſubſcribe. The doctrines of ori- 


ginal fin, predeftination, the ſieceſſity of the grace of 


God, in order to render our good works acceptable untg 
bi, and many other things, equally orthodox and edi- 


häng; are contained therein. And as a ſeparation Was 
but juſt made from the Romijh church when cheſe articles 

were compiled, ſhe is (as it was very natural) declared to 
have erred in matters of faith, 10 

ttines contrary to the truth. And that men might have 
2 proper deteſtation of her, in the homilies of our church, 

which we are taught contain godly and wholeſome doc- 


to have taught doc= 


trine, ſhe is denied to be a true church, and her worſhip | 


's declared to be idolarrovs, But this notwithſtanding, 
. 5 Richard 


190 


(i) Ruſh- 
worth, vol. 
i. p. 1995 
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15 ae and defended the innovatory 


from 


Richard Montague broached in his writings Arminianiſm, 


and ſpoke more favourably of popery than a zealpus pro- 
teſtant could poſſibly have done. The houſe of com- 


mons, who valued the proteſtant religion, and really 
believed the doctrines contained in the articles of the 
church of England, were alarmed, They drew up articles 
againſt Montague, in which they declare him to have 
© maintained and confirmed ſome doctrine contrary to 


the articles agreed by the archbiſhops and biſhops, and 
the whole clergy, in the year 1562 ; and by his ſo 
© doing, to have broke the laws and ſtatutes of this 


realm.“ But all the effect of this was, that the ſup. 


poſed criminal was protected by Charles, and honoured b 
him with a mitre (i). Good encouragement this, to 
vilify the doctrines of a church, and applaud her adyer- 
fary ! In like mündet Roger Manwaring having, as the 


commons declared, preached two ſermons contrary to 
© the laws of this realm, in which he taught that the 
king was not bound to keep and obſerve them;' and 
being, on an impeachment, cenſured by the lords, fined, 
and declared to be incapable of having any eccleſiaſtical 
dignity, or ſecular office hereafter, was pardoned by. his 


majeſty, and advanced to the rank. of a right reve- 
rend( i). Robert Sibthorp, indeed, had not ſo good luck, 
He preached. the ſame doctrine with Manwaring, and 


had his ſermon licenſed by Laud, after Abbot had refuſed 


the doing it, though required in his majeſty's name; but 
being © a perſon of little learning and few parts, he only 
could obtain a chaplainſhip in ordinary to his majeſty, 


_ © prebendaryof Peterborough, and rector of e Lai 


© mer in Northamptonſhire.” 

The doctrines and promotions of theſe men, od others 
of a like ſtamp, produced, I am perſuaded, the follow- 
ing excellent obſervations, , < When ſuch men and ſuch 
«£ doctrines prevail, it is eaſy to gueſs what will follow. 
© No man will care to give pernicious counſel, but where 

© he knows it will be pleaſing; nor will a prince hear it, 
8 L unleſs he be inclinable to En it. He only, who has : 
min 


4 
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CHARLES I. 


from the ill effects of parliamentary cen- 


ſures, 


© mind to do what he ought not, will like to be told that 
© he may; and the will of the prince is then preached - 


« up, when law and liberty are to be pulled down. 
© What means or-avails the propagating of arbitrary 


« maxims, but to juſtify and introduce arbitrary pro- 


« ceedings? They are too odious to be ſpread, where no 
great deſign is to be ſerved by doing it. Nor need any 
man deſire a ſurer ſign, that univerſal ſlavery is intended 


by the court, than when univerſal ſubmiſſion to it is 


 inculcated upon the people. This conſideration alone 
leaves no excuſe or apology to be made for thoſe reigns, 


« when ſuch laviſh tenets were every where maintained, 
c and the vile maintainers of theſe tenets countenanced, 


© hired, and preferred: when from the public tribunals, 


« and-public pulpits, places ſacred to law and truth, it 


became faſhionable, nay, became the only and ſureſt 
way of riſing there, to aſſert, that there was no law, 
« ſave in the wild will of ane, who, though ſworn to de- 
fend law, might lawfully overturn it; toaſſert impious 
© falſhoods, manifeſt to all men; to father ſuch falſhoods 
upon the God of truth, under his holy name to ſhel- 
ter outrageous oppreflions; to bind upthe hands of the 


« oppreſſed ; to maintain that the lives of men, which 


they held from God, their property, which was ſecured 
to them by the conſtitution, the conſtitution itſelf con- 


c trived by the wiſdom of men for their own preſerva- 


« tion, and defended through ages by their virtue and 


© bravery, were all at the meer mercy and luſt of him 


© who was ſolemnly bound to protect all; but might, if 


© he ſo liſted, deſtroy them all without oppoſition z nay, | 


© all oppoſition was damnable. When all this was no- 
* torious, conſtant, univerſal, the language of power, 


doubt could remain whether it all tended? To prevent 
all doubts, arbitrary meaſures were purſued, whilſt 


<A a aA 


N 3 


the ſtyle of favourites, and the road to favour, what 


arbitrary meaſures were promoted. The perſons of 
men were illegally impriſoned, illegal fines impoſed, 
| e 3 eſtates | 
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132 THE LIFE OF 
fares, and moreover took care to teward 
Rn them 
40 eſtates violently ſeized, and the public confident!y 

(0 Gordon? 8 © robbed (!). a 

diſcourſes To return. —If we may believe Andriw Marvel, Man. 
. war ing, and Sibthorp were not over-worthy of the coun- 
p. 99. tenance and encouragement they received from Charls 
e for, ſays he, they were exceeding pragmatical, fo in- 
1 tolerably ambitious, and ſo defperately proud, that 


0 
T 

| © ſcarce any gentleman might come near the tail of their t 
A (m) Wood's © mules (n). The elevation of theſe gentlemen, we r 
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88 may be ſure, Was not very acceptable to the body of the 


vol. ii, 6. nation. For nothing was more deteſtable to them, at 

373+ that time, than Arminianiſm and Popery, than lawleſs 
rule, and power uncontrolable, With regard to the 
new doctrines vended under the patronage of Charles, we 
may obſerve that they were not only cenfured by the'par- 
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| liament, but fo diſagreeable to the clergy, that Zaud 
fu himſelf, by the advice of Andrews, would not truſt their 
being handled in a convocation. * T he truth in thoſe 
© opinions not being ſo generally entertained (ſays Hey- 
© lin) amongſt the clergy, nor the archbiſhop 2 - 

© and the greater part of the prelates ſo inclinable to them, 

d as to venture the determining of thoſe points to a "0H, 
4 oo of 6 yocation (2). But that,“ continues the ſame writer, 
ys. 2 Þ © which was not thought fit in that preſent conjuncture 
f for a convocation, his majeſty was pleafed to take 
order in by his royal edit.” And therefore, on the 
| 14thof June, 1626, by the advice of his court-biſhops, 
| he iſſued forth a proclamation, i in which he declared © his 
full and conſtant reſolution, that neither in matters of 
<* doctrine, nor diſcipline of the church, nor in the go- 
4 vernment of the Fee. he will admit of the leaſt in- 
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\ $ novation,—His majeſty thereupon commands all his 
= L 5 ſubje&s (the clergy moſt eſpecially), both in England 
= c ws Treland, that from thenceforth they ſhould carry 
5 themſelves ſo wiſely, warily, and conſcionably, that 
© neither by writing, preaching, printing, conferences, 
_ © or otherwiſe, they raiſe any doubts, or publiſh or main- 
f tain any new inyentions or opinions concerning reli- 
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CHARLES I. 
them with honours and preferments. In 
ik deve his 


gion, than ſuch as are clearly grounded and warranted 
dy the doctrine and diſcipline of the chufch of England, 
6 heretofore publiſhed and hephily eſtabliſhed by Athos 
b- rity. 
3 Fr proclamation ſeemed, in words; to favour the 
eſtabliſned doctrines of the church; but, in fact, was 
made uſe of to undermine and deſtroy them. For the 


w_ of Mountague, above mentioned, having had a va- 


riety of anſwers, which were diſpleaſing to Laud, who 
was fupreme in all matters eccleſiaſtical, he, under colour 
of this order, took care to ſuppreſs them, as we may 
learn from the following paſſages. Bo! 

There appeared ſo many in the liſt againſt him 
« [ Mountague}, viz, Goad, Featly, Ward, Watton, Prynne, 
© and Burton, that the encounter ſeemed to be between 
« a whole army and a ſingle perſon. Laud, and ſome of 


© thole bifhops on the other fide, encouraged by his ma- 


© jeſty* s proclamation, endeavoured' to fuppreſs thoſe 


books, which ſeemed to have been publiſhed in de- 5 


© fiance of it; ſome of them being called in, ſome 
* ſtopped at the preſs; ſome printers queſtioned for print- 


© ing, as the authors were for writing fuch prohibited 


© pamphlets, Burton and Prynne, amongſt the reſt, were 
called into the high commiſſion, and at the point to 
© have been cenſured, when a prohibition comes from 


* We eftminſier-hatl to ſtay the proceedings in that court, 


_ © contrary to his majeſty's will and pleaſure, expreſſed 
* fo clearly and diſtinctly in the faid proclamation : 2 


vhich prohibition they tendered to the court in ſo rude 


a a manner, that Land was like to have laid them by 
the heels for their labour (o).“ A ſtrange ſort of leger- 1 Life of 


demain this] The proelamation wasagainſt i innovations; 72 5 p. 


but the flight of theſe prelates, countenanced by bis 
majeſty, it was turned againſt thoſe who ſtood up in de- 
fence of the doctrine happily eſtabliſhed by authority. 

However, it muſt be acknowledged, that tho Aim 
tague, as a reward for his labours, had a biſhoprick con- 


ferne aufen him; yet his book was called in by procla- 
N 4 My mation. 
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his time it was that Mountague, Manwaring, 
and 


mation. © But ere this proclamation was publiſhed, the 
bb bocks wee for the moſt part vented, and out of danger 
(2) pry « of ſeizure (p).“ And in order to cruſh the eſtabliſhed 
i. >. 655. doctrines yet more, a declaration was prefixed to the thitty. 
| nine articles in his majeſty s name, wherein he wills, 
that no man hereafter ſhall either print or preach to 
draw the articles aſide any way, but ſhall ſubmit to it in 
« the plain and full meaning thereof; and ſhall not put 
< his own ſenſe or comment to be the meaning of the 
© article, but ſhall take it in the literal and grammatical 
© ſenſe. And if any perſons ſhall preach or print any 
* thing either way, other than is already eſtabliſhed in 
« convocation with our royal aſſent; ſays the king, they 
© ſhall be liable to our diſpleaſure, and the church's cen- 
(9) See the « ſure in our commiſſion eccleſiaſtical (q).—The body 
prefixed to of the clergy were uneaſy at this, as well ſeeing what 
the articles, they were to expect from it; and the parliament had the 
ſame apprehenſions. For ſoon afterwards we find the 
commons making the following proteſtation: 
© We the commons in parliament aſſembled, to 
claim, proteſt. and avow for truth, the ſenſe of the 
articles of religion which were eſtabliſhed by parlia- 
ment in the thirteenth year of our late queen Elizabeth, 
which by the public act of the church of England, and 
by the general and current expoſition of the writers of 
our church, have been delivered unto us. And we 
reject the ſenſe of the Jeſuits and Arminiangs . and al 
others that differ from it (r).“ a 
But notwithſtanding this proteſtation, 4 
being the high road to preferment, gained ground ; and 
the defenders of the eſtabliſhed doctrines were treated as 
diſturbers of the peace of the church, and impugners of 
authority. In a ſpeech of Sir Edward Dering, made in 
the houſe of commons Nov.,23, 1640, we find him re- 
marking on the innovations in the doctrine of the church 
after the following manner: With the papiſts there is 
9a myſterious artifice, I mean their Index expurgatorius, 


5 E hereby they c eli P the * ol ſuch witneſſes whaſe 
 _$eyideney | 


— 


R R A M K A 


| (r) Ruſh- 
- worth, vol. 


in 


evidence they do not like, — To this I parallel our late 
« Imprimaturs, licences for the preſs; ſo handled, that 
« truth is ſuppreſt, and popiſh pamphlets fly abroad, cum 
« þrivilegio: witneſs the audacious and libelling pamphlets 
« againft true religion, written by Pocklington, Heylin, 
« Dow, Coſius, Shelford, Swan, Reeves, Tates, Hanſtead, 
« Studley, Sparrow, Brown, Roberts, —many more; I 
© name no biſhops, but I add, &c, Nay, they are al- 
5 
0 
c 
f 
0 
c 
c 
0 


ready NEON ſo bold in this new trade, that the moſt 


learned labours of our antient and beſt divines muſt be 


now corrected and defaced with a deleatur, by the ſu- - 


percilious pen of my lord's young chaplaine ; fit per- 
haps for the technical arts, but unfit to hold the chair 
for divinity. But herein the Roman index is better than | 
our Engliſh licenſers: they thereby do preſerve the 
current of their own eſtabliſhed doctrine; a point of 

© wiſdome, But with us our innavators, by this artifice, 

doe alter our ſettled doctrines: nay, they doe ſubinduce 

« points repugnant and contrarient (6) 
Thoſe who would know the particulars of theſe mat- 7 ſpeeches 

ters, may eaſily find them in our writers of church- rar 5 

hiſtory. If it be aſked what end the encouragement of p. 13, 4to. 


% 


theſe innovations anſwered in the eye of Charles? the Lend. 1642, | 


anſwer is, that it galled the puritans, hateful to his ma- 
jeſty om account of their inviolable attachment to civil 
liberty; it brought things nearer to the Romiſb church, 
which was what the king and Laud were deſirous of (as 
we ſhall hereafter ſhew) ; and it helped to advance the 
mighty ſcheme of deſpotic ſway, which this prince had 
been meditating and practiſing from his acceſſion to the 
throne : for all the Arminians at this time were divine- 


right and prerogative-men.—T cannot conclude this note 


without obſerving, that this deelaration of Charles, pre- 
nxed to the thirty-nine articles, has been produced and 
canvaſſed in the famous Bangorian and T rinitarian con- 
troverſies, which engaged the attention of the public for 
a great number of years. This will beſt be underſtood 
by the following A 


F 


CHARLES I. 0 
and Sibthorp, thoſe noted eccleſiaſtics, figured 
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in controverſy, and were careſſed and fa. 


voured 
© If the biſhop { Potter] means to lay it down as the 


rule of ſubſcription, that it maſt be made in the fehſe 


in which the impoſers underſtood the words; I will tell 
him a few reafons why I cant by no means agree to 
this. 1. Becauſe, in ſeveral cafes, it is impoſſible to 


be certain in what fenſe they themſelves underſtood 


them. 2. Becauſe there are not perhaps ten men in 
the church now, who ſubſcribe; in their ſenſe; to thoſe 
articles in which their ſenſe is moſt known. 3. Becauſe 
I cannot condemn archbiſhop Laud, biſhop Bull, and 
others, who departed manifeftly from the received 
ſenſe, not of one, but of ſeveral articles; nor that 
declaration of king James I. | Charles I.] by which he 


openly patronized the ſubſcribing the ſame articles in 


ſeveral, not only different but contradictory ſenſes ; 


and, in effect, declared it for the honor of the articles 


that this ſhould be ſo; and that all ſhould acquieſce in 
it, without mutual reproaches (z).* To this it was 


| his anſwer Teplied, It is very. uncautiouſly and unaccurately ſaid, 


to Hare, p. «6 
Lond, 1729, 


Li 


a „ „ „ „ „ AAA „„ „ „ „4 


that king Charles I. patronized the ſubſeribing the ſame 


articles, either in contradictory or different ſenſes. His 


order is, that every ſubſcriber ſubmit to the article in 
the plain and full meaning thereof, in the literal and 

grammatical ſenſe. What, is the plain and full mean- 

ing more than one meaning? or is the one plain and 
full meaning two contradictory meanings? Could it be 

for the honor of the article (or of the king), to ſay 
this? No: but the royal declaration, by plain and full 
meaning, underſtands the general meaning, which is 
but one, and to which all might reaſonably ſubſcribe. 
And he forbids any one's putting bis own ſenſe, or 
comment, to be the meaning of the article, or ta 


affix any new ſenſe to it: that is, he forbids the chang- 
ing a general propoſition into a particular; he ſtands 


up for the general propoſition, or, for the article itſelf; 
and prohibits particular meanings, as not belonging to 
the article; nor being properly explications of it, but 
additions to it, This is the plain import of the royal 

„ | 1 t declaration: 


* 


CHARLES'T uy 
youred by him, though they were moſt hate - 
0 


0 declaration: : and it is bath wiſe and juſt; free from 

any of thoſe ſtrange conſequences, or inferences, which  _ 
© ſome would draw from it ().“ Dr, Sykes anſwered (u) Water- 
this in the following manner During the reign of erg 
king James I. and king Chart I. the predeſtinarian ſopſeription. 
controverſy was on foot, and carried on with great heat p. 41, 8vo. 
and animoſity. Whilſt one party upbraided the other mm 
with fraudulent ſubſcribing the articles of the church, W's 
thoſe who ſtood charged with prevarication arid fraud, 
with wiles and ſubtilties, fill appealed to the articles, | 
and inſiſted that they did not contradict them. In this 
conteſt, king Chatles I. publiſhed his declaration, in 
which he ſays, Though fame differences have been 

ill raiſed, yet we take comfort in this, that all clergy- 
men within our realm have always moſt willingly ſub- 
ſcribed to the articles eſtabliſhed ; which is an argu- 
ment to us, that they all agree in the true, uſual, lite- 
ral meaning of the ſaid articles; and that, even in thoſe 
curious points in which the preſent differences lie, 
men of all ſorts take the articles of the church of Bng- 
land to be for them; which is an argument again, 

« that none of them intend any deſertion of the articles 

te eftabliſhed.” King Charles I. thought it therefore a 
matter of comfort that all clergymen ſubſcribed; not- 
+ withſtanding their reſpective controverſies, altetcations, 
© and diſputes; and was ſo far from diſcountenaneing, or 

« diſcouraging ſueh ſubſcriptions, that he plainly encou- 
« raged all to ſubſeribe, if poſſibly they could. And 
from the other parts of the declarations above quoted, 
with what Dr. Waterland ſays is the meaning of it, he 
further infets, © That whatever particular meanings any 

+ clergyman may have of any general propoſitions in any 
article, he may lawfully and honeſtly ſubſeribe to the 
general expreſſions z and be free from any guilt of 11 
varication, fraud, and breach of ſincerity and tru 
King Charles enjoined, That no particular private per- 
* ſon ſhould preſume or pretend to put his ow ſenſe 
* or comment to be the meaning of the artiele, This 
. © imjundtion, | 
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" to the body of the nation: and all poſſible en 
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F jnjunRion, as it © Bw: extended equally to all the 
© thirty-nine articles; nor has any man a right to con- 
© fine it to the predeſtinarian controverſy, i. e. to five or 
« ſix articles, If therefore any man can ſatisfy himſelf 
© that the firſt or the ſecond article, as it ſtands in general 
< propoſitions, is true in its grammatical conſtruction, 
< he may ſubſcribe it, notwithſtanding he may, when he 
* deſcends to particulars, widely differ from the com- 
ſw) Cleo * monly received notions (w).” This gentleman, on 
1 the 35 theſe princfples, therefore very plainly, and, I think, 
articles, in truly aſſerts, That whatever can be ſaid to juſtify an 
8 g. Arminian in ſubſcribing contrary to the ſenſe of the 
nerland, © compilers and impoſ be ſaid to juſtify th 
p. 9, IT, compilers and impoſers, may be ſaid to juſtify the men 
| $v0. Lond. whom Dr.-. calls Arians, in the like caſe of ſub- 
1 25 © ſcription (x). The wrath of Waterland was ſtirred up 
392. ” with this, and he ſet himſelf to ſhew that the articles 
were not Calviniſtical, and conſequently an Arminian 
might honeſtly ſubſcribe them. To him Sykes re- 
joined, and thereby ſhewed the world, that no teſt can 
be ſo drawn, but that ſubtile or artful men can find ways 
to evade it; that they knew better how to attack each 
other, than defend themſelves ; and that the thirty- nine 
articles, which were agreed on for the avoiding of diver- 
| tity of opinions, were yet thought capable of being ſub- 
| ſcribed by men in the moſt oppoſite ſentiments, and ac- 
tually were ſo !—T will cloſe this note in the words of a 
very ingenious clergyman, on the ſubject of ſubſcription 
to the thirty-nine articles. I muſt own, ſays he, that 
] am not highly pleaſed with this method of eſtabliſhing 
of conſent touching true religion, becauſe J am appre- 
henfive that it is not the moſt proper way to avoid 
diverſity of opinions. Are the clergy to this day, not- 
withſtanding they have all, and all along ſubſcribed 
them, better agreed? Are they of one mind yet? Have 
we had no diſpute upon ſome of theſe very articles, 
which were defigned to hinder all diſputes? —Yes, we 
have, and thoſe maintained too by ſome of the moſt 


F earned and beſt of that order and that very juſtly ;— K 
5 | 1 for 
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» bring them (y) ?* This is honeſtly and boldly {poken |} 
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encoura gement v was given to other men of the 
vip 1 . ſame 


- b 
1 


« for true religion can never be eſtabliſhed * at, 


© but by debate —What can be the reaſon why ihe 

« clergy ſhould fall upon this method of articling. with 

their noviciates ? Should fetters be clapt upon the 
mind? or ſhould it be free to purſue its own'conclu- 

ſions? Are religion and truth two different things, that 

if truth ſhould come out, religion muſt fail? And how 

ſhall truth appear, but by diſquiſition, parley, and diſ- 

pute? What matter to them on which ſide ſhe is 

found ?—be ſhe but found. —Are not all mankind as | 
much concerned in her as they? Why. then theſe 
hedges and incloſures, where every man has right of 
common? Such practices not only hinder the propaga- 

tion of truth, but are the cauſes of vile prevarications 

and hypocriſy. Men that come into the church, un- 

leſs their ſentiments are conformable to thoſe bf the 
articles, which, by the writings of the clergy, and the 

turn of the age, ſeem to be very few in number, muſt 

be guilty of ſuch diſhoneſty, as a man of probity 
would bluſh to mention.—Are all the men of ſenſe 

and learning, among the clergy, Athanaſians? and 

who but ſuch can honeſtly put their hands to the firſt, 

ſecond, fifth, and eighth articles ? — Or, are the clergy 

now. a- das 'of Calyiniſtical principles, according to 

the meaning of the ſeventeenth article? Yet they own 

theſe as truths, —What can the laity think, but that 

theſe perſons (who, with ſo much eaſe and quietneſs, ( 11 Diſſua- 
ſolemaly profeſs propoſitions true, which they are con- five from 
vinced are falſe, meerly for the ſake of the preferment 8 


6 ſubſcribe to any other thirty-nine propoſitions you Can Spirits ow 
, vol, 


ui, p. 319 
A time, one would hope, muſt come, in which. truth 323. See 


will be heard and regarded by thoſe who are in autho- ſome excel- 


lentremarks 


rity. Quickly may it come! that the minds of good and n this * 
virtuous men may no longer be made uneaſy under the je& in Hart- 


galling yoke of ſubſcription to articles, drawn up by as Scar 


of the church) would, for the ſake of greater gains, in the Cor- 


men 'who comparatively underſtood. little of the doc- man, vol. il. 
. | trinal wy 3531, 554» 
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THE LIFE OF 

ſame ſtamp, whilſt their adverſaries met with 
a very different treatment. Theſe inno- 
vations in doctrine were attended with a 
great variety of ſuperſtitious (Pe) practices; 
9 mY ſuch 


trinal parts of religion, and were quite unacquainted 
with the rights of conſcience, 


(er) A great variety of ſuperfiitious | practices, &c.] 
Charles, I have before obſerved was naturally ſuper- 


ſtitious, and therefore it is not to be wondered at 
that new ſuperſtitions were introduced and cheriſhed 
by him. For when once men leave the road of 
common ſenſe, and think themſelves capable of adding 
to the directions given by Jeſus Chriſt, with relation 


to the worſhip and ſervice of Almighty God, they 


know not where to ſtop: one thing is comely in theit 


eyes, another ſignificant, another edifying; till at 
length religion becomes a meer hotch-potch of trumpe- 


ries, fooleries, ſhews, and every thing but what it ſhould 
be, In the reign of Charles a multitude of odd things 
were introduced into the church, and a variety of prac- 


tices, for which no good reaſon could he given. . A rick 


© large crucifix, embroidered with gold and filver, in 2 
* fair peece of arras, was hung up in his majeſtie's chap- 
F pel, over the altar (z);* to which the chaplains were 


ordered to make their beſt bows, Laud himſelf ſetting the 
example at his ingreſle, egreſſe, (a lane being made 

for him to ſee the altar, and do his reyerence to it) 
© and at all his approaches towards or to the altar.“ 
Pictures were ſet up in churches, canſecrations were 
made uſe of after the Romiſb manner, though without 


ſenſe or meaning; the communion-table was turned 


altar-wiſe in churches and colleges : and a great ſtreſs 


was laid on the garments wherein the public teachers 
officiated, —* In the year 1634, being the firſt year after 
biſhop Laud's tranſlation from Landon to Canterbury, 


great offence was taken at his ſetting up of pictures in 
the church-windows at his chappel at Lambeth and 
Croyden, the portraiture of them being made accord- 
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ſuch as n. to the altar, conſecrations 
of 


© ing to tite Roman miſfal; and bowing towards the table 
« or altar, uſing of copes at the ſacrament, whereupon 
the people made a great clamour, that the archbiſhop 
« endeavoured to ſubvert God's true religion, by law 
« eſtabliſhed in this realm, and, inſtead thereof, to ſet 
up popiſh ſuperſtition and idolatry (4). Laud made (aj Ruſ- 
but a very lame defence —he ie e the facts; worth, vol 
but inſiſted on it, that what he had done, had been done ® 888 
before him; that he had followed the pattern of biſhop 
Andrews ; and that he knew not that the pictures he bad 
ſet up were the ſame with thoſe in the Namiſp miſſal. 
The latter part of this plea was undoubtedly falſe: for 
the miſſal, with which they agreed, was found in his 
ſtudy at Lambeth, and produced before the lords, marked 
in a variety of places with his own hand. And as to his 
other pleas, he was told, that bowing to or towards 
* the altar, was never preſcribed by our acute, articles, - 
© homilies, common-prayer-book, injunRions, canons, 
© never practiſed by any till of late, but ſome few popiſh 
« court-doQors, and cathedralifts ; never uſed by his 
pꝑredeceſſor or his chaplains; introduced only by papiſts 
© at the firſt, in honor and adotation of their breaden 
god upon the altar z andenjoined only by the Raman 
miſſal, ceremonial, and popiſh canoniſts (b).'—This (5) 14. ps 
bowing towards the altar, I think, is yet practiſed by our ka 
cathedraliſts. I remember a man of letters was uſed to tell 
mis acquaintance, that he ſometimes dropped into t. 
Paul's, to have the pleaſure of ſeeing Dr. Hare [dean " 3h 
that church] make his bow to the altar.—But to go on. 
In the year 1640, we find ſome of cheſe tridles sen- 
joined by a canon of the then convocation. The 
$ ſynod declares, that the ſtanding of the communion- 
table ſideways, under the eaſt window of the chancel 
or chappel, is in its own nature indifferent; but foraſ- 
much as queen Elzzabeth's injunctions order i it to be 
* placed where the altar was, we therefore judge it pro- 
« per, that all churches and chappels do conform them- 
* ſelves to the cathedral or mother-churches. And we 
5 = | declare 
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eg Churches, and the ornamenting them 
| 1 5 with 


e declare this ſituation of the holy table 3 not imply 
that it is, or ought to be, eſteemed a true and proper 
altar, whereon Chrift i is again ſacrificed; but it may 
be called an altar in the ſenſe of the primitive church: 
and becauſe it has been obſerved, that ſome people in 
time of divine ſervice have irreverently leaned, caſt 
their hats, or ſet upon or under the communion- table, 
therefore the ſy nad thinks meet, that the table be railed 
round. It is further recommended to all good people, 
that they do reverence at their entering in and going out 
of the church; and that all communicants do approach 
the holy table, to receive the communion at the rails, 
which has heretofore been unfitly carried up and down 


| by the miniſter, unleſs the oY ſhall PI with 
(7) Nalfon, e jt (e)) 
pad Neale? „ And the fireſs which was laid on theſe Matters will 


hiſtory of appear from the following narrative of Sir Edward Der- 
_— 1 ing, in a committee of the houſe of commons, Nov. 23, 
350, * 1640.— Mr. Wilkinſon, ſays he, a batchelor in divi- 
Lond, 1733. nity, and a man in whole character doe concur learn- 
« ing, piety, induſtry, modeſty,— preſented himſelf to 
receive orders; and that was thus. The biſhop of 
* Oxford's chaplaine M. Fulbam], being the 8 
© (for biſhops now doe ſcorne to doe biſhops work: it 
< belongs to himſelfe), he propoundeth four n 5 
M. Wilkinſon, not taken out of the depth of divinity, 
but fitly choſen to diſcover how affections doe ſtand to 

be een by the mutability of the re times. 
© The queſtions were theſe : | 
I. * Whether hath the church authority 3 in matters 

© of faith? 

2. © May the king's book of dpd (ſo fra] impious 
« biſhops have abuſed our pious king, to call their con- 


_ © trivance his majeſtie's beoke) may this be read in the 
church without offence ? . 


Pd 


| 3 3. ls bowing to or before the r lawful? * ki 
1 1. 18 e at the name of 7 us en 4 1 
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with pictures, after the manner of the catho- N 
As ſoon as M. Wilkinſon heard theſe queſtions, lapum 
© auribus, he had a wolfe by the ears; and becauſe unto 
< theſe captious interrogatories he could not make a pe- 
« remptory anſwer, M. Fulham would not preſent him 
| © to the biſhop for ordination (d).“ Theſe were rare (4%) 8 
queſtions to be propoſed. on ſuch an occaſion] and the CO 5 
man, who could not anſwer them in the affirmative, 43. 
muſt be very unworthy of the epiſcopal approbation! 
In defence of ſuperſtition, it is uſually aſked by ignoa- 
© rant devotees, what harm is there in it ? If we have 
a mind to turn towards the eaſt, by may we not turn 
that way as well as any other? That God is equally 
in all places, is a fundamental maxim; and which way 
ever we happen to face in our addreſſes to him, it is a 
« thing in its own nature perfectly indifferent: but then 
ve ſhould conſidet it only as ſuch, act accordingly, and 
© not make a formal flated ceremony of it; for he muſt be 
but a ſorry caſuiſt who does not know, that things by 
nature indifferent, may by law be made otherwiſe: and 
as the conſtitution of our church has left no ceremony 
© indifferent, but all are either commanded or forbidden; 
and this turning towards the eaſt is no where ordered, 
* whenever we make a ceremony of it (pardon me the 
expreſſion); ĩt is a turn too mueh. But ſome one per- 
C 
* 
8 
* 
x 
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* 
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0 
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c 
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haps will ſay,— what would I bave men do, for in- 
ſtance, when they ſay their Creed? Would I have them 
turn no way, but ſtand juſt as they did before? My 
anſwer is, why not? What occaſion for all this ſnuf- 
fling backwards and forwards, when the time is come 
for us to ſay what religion we are of? If we deſire to 
let the world know that we are Chriſtians, why do we 
not declare it in the face of the world? As to the 
making the declaration before God, he is evety there 7 - 
why then ſhould we turn, to be never the nearer? For 
once to aſſume myſelf the air of a ptofound rationa- os 
liſt; —- When we profeſs our faith, hat more proper.) aplin's 
than to ſtand our ground (e)? This is very juſt. All a, 
[ ſhall add is, that we ought to be on dur guard againſt 14, 8.0. 


8 
/ 
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: lies, together with many other things of « 

like nature. In ſhort, the church of Eng- 
land aſſumed a new dreſs under this prince 
(g), and ſeemed in the eyes of many too 


wy fuperſtition, which, once admitted, knows no bounds, 
C and never fails to obſcure the glory, and ſully the beauty 
| of trus ligen: eos 

( The church of England afſumed @ new dreſs under 

this prince. Here are my authorities. The clergy, 

* whoſe dependence was merely upon the king, were 

© wholly taken up in admiration of his [Charles] happy 

government, which they never concealed from him- 

© ſelf, as often as the pulpit gave them acceſſe to his ear; 

and not only there but at all meetings, they difcourſed 

'© with joy upon that theam ;- affirming confidently, that 

< no prince in Europe was ſo great a friend to the church 

© as king Charles; that religion flouriſhed no where but 

in England; and no reformed church retained the face 

andi dignity of a church but that. Many of them uſed 

4 to deliver their opinion, that God had therefore ſo 

ſeverely puniſhed the Palatinate, becauſe their facriledge 

© had been ſo great in taking away the endowments of 

* biſhopricks. Queen Elzabeth herſelf, who had re- 

formed religion, was but coldly praiſed, and all her 

< virtues forgotten, when they remembered how ſhe cut 

© ſhort the bifhoprick of Eh. Henry VIII. was much 

condemned by them, for ſeizing upon the abbies, and 

. © taking ſo much out of the ſeveral biſhopricks, as he 

_ © did im che 37th year of his reigne. To maintaine 

rherefore that ſplendour of a church, which ſo much 

_ © pleaſed them, was become their higheſt endeavour ; 

_ © eſpecially after they had gotten, in the year 1633 an 

__ < archbiſhop after their on heart, Dr. Laud; who had 

before, for divers years; ruled the clergy-in'the ſeceſ- 

e ſſion of archbiſhop Hbbvs, a man of better temper and 
2 diſcretion; which diſcretion or virtue te conceale, 

would be an injury to that archbiſhop: be was a man 

.. | , # whowholly followed the true intoreſt of England, _— 
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much to reſemble * Romiſh one. Beſides 
this, 


f that of the bel ch orches in 1 r 0 tithe is | 
that in his time the clergy was not much envied here 
in England; nor the government of epiſcopacy much 
disfavoured by proteſtants beyond the ſeas. Not only 
the pompe of ceremonies was daily increaſed, and 
innovations of great ſcandal brought into the chüreh Rhee 
but in point of doctrine, many faite approaches made 
towards Rome; as he that pleaſeth to ſearch may find 
in the books of biſhop Laud, Mountague, Heylin, Pock- 
lington, and the reſt; or in brief collected by a Seori/f 
miniſter, maſter Br ayly. And as their friendſhip to 
Rome incteaſed, fo ad their ſcorne to the reformed 
churches beyond the ſeas; whoin, inſtead of lending 
that reliefe and ſuecbour to them, which God had en- 
abled this rich iſland to do, they failed in their greateſt 
« extremities; and inſtead of harbours, became rocks to 
© ſplit tlem (/).“ I have the rather quoted this at (/) May's : 
length, in order that I may give the reader a taſte of te of 
Mr. Mays manner of writing.” Take him upon the went 2a, 
whole, he will appear elegant, exact, and impartial, and 
deſerving to be much better known than he is.—But to 
procevay Mountagut, before mentioned, maintained that 

the controverted points [between the Roman catholics 
and the proteſtants] are of a leſſer and inferiour natute, 
of which a man may be ignorant, without any danger 

* of his ſoul at all. He moteover affirmed and main< 
tan © that ſaints have not only a memory, but a more 
_ © peculiar charge of their friends; and that it may be 

< admitted; that ſome ſaints have a peculiar patronage, 

* cuſtody, protection, and power, as * alſo have, 
© over certain perſons and countries, by ſpecial deputa- 
tion; and that it is] no impiety ſo to believe (g). The 77 ) Ruſh- 
ſame Mountague in print averred, That all prieſts, and worth, vol, 
none but prieſts, have power to forgive ſins. och“ n 
ſolution,” ſaid he; is a part of that prieftly power | 
ich could not be given by men or angels, but only 
and immediately by Almighty God himſelf; a part of 
that paramount 1 which the God of glory hath 
2 1 inveſted 
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a9 Tanten 
| this, profeſſed papiſts | were favoured” and 
iir ...,- * Harelled 


(% Prynne's* inyeſted mortal men withal (). This was at length 
| per woe become ſo current a doctrine, that it was maintained in 
p. 189. the pulpit as well as from the preſs, For one Mr. Adams, 
preaching publicly in St. Mary's church in Cambridge, 
declared, That a ſpecial - confeſſion. unto. a prieſt (ac- 
© tually. where time and opportunity preſents itſelf, or 
© otherwiſe in explicit intention and reſolution) of all 

© our fins committed after baptiſm, ſo farre forth as we 

doe remember, is neceſſary. unto ſalvation. Lea, 

| he moreover averred, That it was as neceſſary to ſal- 

(i Id. p. © vationas meat is to. the body (i).“ It was alſo become 
very faſhionable, at this time, to talk of the real preſence 
of Chriſt on the altar, and the unbloody ſacrifice offered 
(+) 19, p. thereon (4). What theſe men meant is not very eaſy to 
know, though ſome of theſe doctrines are ſtill pretended 

to be held by many in this age. I ſay, pretended; for it 
is hardly poſſible to think that men of ſenſe and learning 
can themſelves believe what, for very good and profitable 
purpo'es, they ſeem to endeavour to palm on their igno- 
rant credulous followers.— It would be quite tedious 
to enumerate the particulars of the approaches which 
were made towards popery in this reign. Suffice it to 
ſay, that ſtanders by, as well as perſons concerned, ſaw 
and acknowledged them. Let us hear a foreign noble- 
man, who wrote on the ſpot. As to a reconciliation 
between the churches of England and Rome, there were 
made ſome general propoſitions and overtutes by the 
_ archbiſhop's agents, they aſſuring that his grace was 
very much diſpoſed thereunto ; and that, if it was not 
£ accomp.'iſhed in his life-time, it would prove a work of 
more difficulty after his death; that in very truth, for 
the laſt three years, the archbiſhop had introduced 
ſome innovations, approaching the rites and forms of 
Rome. The biſhop of Chiche/ter, a great confident of 
© his grace, and the lord-treaſurer, and eight other bi- 

| © ſhops of his grace's partie, did moſt paſſionately delire 
* xeconciliation with the church of Rome; that there- 
forte the pope, on his part, ought to make ſome ſteps to 
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careſſed by the court, advanced therein to 


em ploy- 


meet them, and the court of Rome remit ſomething of 


its rigour in doctrine, otherwiſe no accord could be. 
And in very deed, the univerſities, biſnops, and divines 
of this realm, doe daily embrace catholike opinions, 
though they profeſſe not ſo much with open mouth, 
for fear of the puritans. For example, they hold that 


the church of Rame is a true church; that the pope is 
ſuperior to all biſhops; that to him it appertains to call 
general councils ; that it is lawful to pray for the ſoul 
of the departed; that altars ought to be erected of 
ſtone. In ſumme, that they believe all that is taught 


dy the church, but not by the court of Rome. There 


was likewiſe an Engliſh doctor that told Panzante's [the 
pope's nuntio] friend, that the king did approve of au- 
ricular confeſſion, and was willing to introduce it; 
and would uſe force to make it received, were it not 


197 


8 


2 


for fear of ſedition among the people ().“ (0 The. 


The following paſſage from Heylin, will fully ſhew the Popes nun- 
appearance the church of England made in thoſe times. 
If you will take her character, ſays he, from the pen 16433. 

of a jeſuit, you ſhall find him ſpeaking, amongſt many 


tios, p. 
4to. Lond. 


falſehoods, theſe undoubted truths, viz. That the pro- 


learning, and authority, love temper and moderation; 


that the doctrines are altered in many things; as, for 
example, the pope not Anti chriſt, pictures, free-will, 
predeſtination, univerſal grace, inherent righteouſneſs, 
Nee eee the merit 
(or reward rather) of good works; the thirty- nine 
articles ſeeming patient, if not ambitious alſo, of ſome 
catholic ſenſe; that their churches begin to look with 


feſſors of it, they eſpecially of the greateſt worth, 


a new face, their walls to ſpeak A new: language, and 25 


ſome of their divines to teach, that the church hath 
authority in determining controverſies of faith, and in- 
terpreting the ſcriptures; that men in talk and writing, 
uſe willingly the once fearful names of prieſts and 
altars, and are now put in mind, that, for expoſition 
of ſcripture, they are by canon bound to follow the 
88 e _ © fathers, 


0:3 


to, 


; 1. P. 18. 


199 THE LIFE OF 
OY ne of great truſt and profit (an), 
ange 


© fathers. So far the jeluit may e thought to ſpeak 
15 Life of nothing but truth (m).“ How far this new face and 
aud, P- new language was acceptable to the nation, will hereaf- 
ter at large appear. In the mean while I ſhall only re- 
mark, that it ſe 4 not oyer- honourable to reſemble a 
harlot, as the church of Nome is ſtiled in the Homilies. 
(an) Profeſſed papiſts were advanced to employments of 
great truſt and profit, &c.] Great complaints were made 
in parliament of the growth of popery, and the favour 
which was ſhewn to the profeſſors of it. In the firſt year 
of this reign a petition was delivered to his majeſty on 
this ſubject, and * he was deſired to order the laws to 
de put in execution againſt recuſants, and to remove 
from places of authority and government all popiſh 
() Ruſh- © recuſants, which he promiſed to do ().“ Bur yet, 
worth, vol. notwithſtanding this promiſe, we find ſeveral £ letters of 
grace, protection, and warrants of diſcharge, granted 
C 97 his majeſty to notorious popiſh recuſants, ptieſts and 
jeſuits, to exempt them from all proſecutions and penal 
(9)1 Pronne's © 1 againſt them, ſigned with the king's own hand (o). 
ee royal Had this been all, ſetting, aſide the breach of his word, 
| LY p. the king, I think, would not have been much to blame; 
ond, 1643. it ſeeming not-ſo very equitable to puniſh men, meer 
| for not worſhipping the eternal and all-ſeeing Mind in a 
way and manner their conſciences approve not of. But 
Cbarles went much farther than this. Y/indebonk, a no- 
(q Laud's torious Roman catholic, by the procurement of Laud (9. 
ro Mii was made ſecretary of ſtate ; Maſten, lord-treaſurer, was 
p- 4% * univerſally believed by the proteſtants to be of the ſame 
(2) Claren- profeſſion (3);  Cottington, chancellor of the exchequer, 
Jon. vol. i. had been reconciled in Spain to the Romiſh church (tho 
n he joined in all parts of worſhip according to the church 
of England), and died in her communion, in the ſame 
6. 14. 155 country (7)- Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir Toby Matthews, . 
| e fe 380. 4 


\ 


. See alſo Stafforde' s letters Adige che, vol. i. p. 331, nes Mr. 
_ Garrard, relating the circumſtances of his death, ſays, it is whiſpered and 
believed that he died a Roman catholick, and | had es the Erkentiulſes of. 
eee we What is 
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CHARLES I. 
and not a few e converts were made to the 
impi- 


ter 1 were all in bigh fuvbler at court, though 


they made no ſcruple of owning their principles, and 
openly attempting to make converts. Nor muſt we omit 
to mention, in this place, that Charles admitted Gregorio 
Panzant, an Italian, and George Con, a Scot, and after- 
wards count Roſetti, to reſide about the court, as agents 
or nuncios from the ſee of Rome. The firſt was ſent 
over in the latter end of the year 1635, by pope Urban 
2 on no other pretence, ſays Heylin, than to pre- 


c vent a ſchiſm which was then like to be made between 


the regulars and the ſecular prieſts, to the great ſcandal 
« of that church; yet under that pretence were muffled 


© many other deſigns, which were not fit to be diſcovered | 


_ © unto vulgar eyes. By many ſecret artifices he works 
c himfelf into the favour of Cottington, N indebant, and 
other great men about the court. 
way to move the king for the 
« from the pope to be addreſſed to the queen, for the 


* concernments of her religion; which the king, with 


© the advice and conſent of his council, condeſcended 
* to, upon condition that the party ſent ſhould be no 
'* prieft (s).* The nobleman, whom 1 have already 


_ © alfo, who received and treated him with much kind- 
© neſs, telling him, that he was very welcome: 
| © majeſty remained uticovered during all the diſcourſe 


yea, his 5 


And he found fome 
permiſſion of an agent 


(s) Life of 
quoted, tells us, that Panzani, when he arrived at Lau, p. RE 
London, ſaluted the queen, and afterwards the king 305. 


and entertainment (z).” Panxani, having laid the G0 Tbe ve 


foundation of an agency, or conſtant correſpondence 2-46 n 


© between the queen's court and the pope's, left the pur- 
* ſuit of the deſign to Con, a Scot by birth, but of a very 


© buſy and pra 7 head. Arriving in England about 
of ſummer, anno 1 & x he brought with 


E an middle 


* him many ſaints, medals, and 


pretended reliques 0 


© pieces of gold with the pope's picture ſtamped on them, 


un- 


08, p. 7. 


© to be diftributed amongſt thoſe of that party, but prin- 5 


_ © cipally amongſt the ladies of the court and country, to 
bh whom he * the 8 of His Pe Hh 


| impious and Fairy tones: of the "0 of 
© org Rome. 


He found the 8 and queen at Holdenly- houſe, and 

by the queen was very graciouſly entertained, and took 

+ up his chief lodgings. in a houſe, near the New Ex- 

* change; As ſoon as the court was returned to Mbite- 

* hall, he applied himſelf diligently to bis work, prac. 

"I tifing upon ſome of the principal lords; and makios | 

_ © himſelf very plauſible with the king himſelf, who hoped 

he might make ſome, uſe of him in the court of Rome, 

for facilitating the reſtitution of the prince elector.— 

Ry the king's connivance, and the queen's indulgence, 

* the papiſh faction gathered not only ſtrength, but con- 
fidence; multiply ing in ſome numbers about the court, 

« and reſorting in mare open manner to the maſſes at 

c Somer ſet- houſe, where the Capuchins had obtained both 
(in * a chappel and convent (4).” The abbot Chambres, 
535 py *u% who was diſpatched into Scotiand by the cardinal duke de 
F. 3588. Kichlieu, to foment the commotions there in the year 
1639, was nephew to this Can, who had received fo 

many favours and civilities from the king and queen 


co) D'el- $ of Great Britain (vu). Such are the returns to be 


trade's = 


nag expected from men animated by a blind zeal for ſuper- 

ye ng, 9 ſtition! Such the rewards to be hoped for from favour- 

ſtete 705 ing our avowed faes The authority of Heylin, i in this 

bp bo matter, will hardly be queſtioned by thoſe who are ac- 

| quainted with his principles. But that I may put the 
encouragement and growth of popery under Charles out 

of all manner of doubt, I will add proofs little known 
of it, though they are molt authentic. 

Mr. Garrard, in a letter to the lard- deputy IWent- 
worth, dated Landes, 23 March, 16 36, has the following 
Þ ſage. Dr. Haywoad, late houſehold : chaplain tomy 

lord's s grace of Canterbury, now the king's, parſon of 
* St. Giles's in the Fields, where he lives, brought a peti- 
| tion to my lord's grace, and the other lords of bis mas | 

c jeſtie's council, complaining, that in a very ſhort time 
F a great part of his pariſhoners are become papiſts, and 
* retufe to come to church. The wolf that has been 
t Amongſt them is a Aa one Meu. who ſince this 


s * complain 


. 


n } 


e HA R IE Sr 
Range — gave very great offence 
to 


| complaint is, they ſay; by order hate and com- 
mitted to priſon. Popery certainly encreaſeth much 
amongſt us, and, will do ſo ſtill, as long as there is 
« {uch accefs of all ſorts of Englih to the chaple in So- 
© merſet-houſe, utterly forbidden and puniſhable by the 
laws of the land. i wiſh, and pray to God with alt 
* my heart, that the biſhops of England would take this 
growth of popery into their. conſiderations, and:feek 
Aby all means to retard that, as well as puniſh by ſuſ- 
: penſion and other ways thoſe called puritan miniſters 
5 (x).* The ſame gentleman, in a letzer to the ſame ber Straf- 
nobleman, dated Lond. Ap. 28, 1637, writes thus * * i "=" 
* Wat Mountague is come again into England, lodged i in p57 * 
the Cockpit dy the lord-chamberlain's favour, hath 
kiſſed the king and queen's hands, lives much in court, 
© and is a great companion of ſignor Con s, the agent for 
Rome. Another of my familiar acquaititance is gone 
« over to the popiſh religion; Sir Robert Howard, which Go 
* I am very ſorry for. — Monday in Eafter-week, my IP | 1 5 
£ Andover, Berkſhire's eldeſt ſon, was married. by a 
* yiſh prieſt to Mrs. Doll Savage (). 00 Id, p 
This Wat, or Walter Montague, was youn ger brother z. 
to Edward earl of Mancheſter, better known by the title 
of lard Kimbolton.. He had changed his religion abroad, 
was made lord - abbot of Pontois, and became an adherent 
to Maxarine, and a favourite of Ann of Auſtria, He | 
died in the year 1669 (2). But to proceed. Mr. Gar- C) Woods. 
rard, in a letter of Nov. gth,' 1637, tells the ſaid Jord, Faſti, c.162. 
That there hath been an horrible noiſe about the lady _ 9 
Neruport's being become a Roman catholic : ſhe went 
done evening, as ſhe came from a play in Drury- lane, to > 
i Somerſet-bouſe,: where one of the Capuchins reconciled ' 2 
her to the popiſh church, of which ſhe is now a weak 2 
member (4). And in another letter of his, _— a) 8 
London, May 12th, 1638, we have the following narra- forde, 
tion.— The. conde de Oniate, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, . f. - 
$ accompanied with an Jriſh gentleman of the ordet of v. 
f ret in the holy * came to nette . 
il 8 „ 


. 


» 
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© ſome Engh/h alſo were among them; ſo that with their 
appeared a great troop. They walk from Denmar}- 
© acre, ſo to his own houſe in Pneen-fireet. The next 
© day the report went, that the Span; ambaſſador had 


_ © gone in proceſſion openly through the ſtreets ; but it 


© lordſhip: yet the king took it ill at his hands, and ex- 
and prelates, taken for the ſuppreſſing of popery, yet 
grow common: they are not only ſet up now in the 


every day. My lady Maltravers is a declared papiſt; 
and alſo my lady Katherine Howard, The lieutenant 


for ſeeking to convert his wife : he had a ſuſpicion that 
ſtaid long abroad, which made him one day fend aftet 


de beckons her out; ſhe comes accompanied with a 
prieſt, who ſome what too ſaucily reprehended the 


\ 
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to many, and induced them to believe, that 


Charles 


c to do his devotions in the queen's chapple there: he 
« went'off thence about ten · o' clock, a dozen torches 
c carried before him by his ſervants, and ſome behind 
bim: he and the 1r; gentleman were in the front, 
c with their beads in their hands, which hung at a croſs: 


* own company, and many who followed after, they 


< houſe down the Strand in great formality, turn into 
Covent - garden, thence to ſeignior Con's houſe in Long- 


s was no other thing than what I have related to your 


< poſtulated it with him, and gave order for queſtioning | 
© thoſe Engliſb who were in his company. Tis true, 
< notwithſtanding all the care and roy of the king, 


it much increaſeth about London, and theſe pompous 
* ſhews of the ſepulchre contribute much to it; for they 


< queen's chapel, for which there is ſome reaſon, but alſo 
< in the ambaſſador's houſes, in Cons lodgings, nay, at 
< York-houſe, and in my lord Worcefter's houſe, if they 
< be not liars who tell it. Our great women fall away 
< of the Tower, Sir William Balfour, beat a prieſt lately, 
© ſhe reſorted a little too much to Denmark-honſe,-and 


her. Word being brought him where ſhe was, be 
s goes thither, finds her at her devotions in the chapel ; 


© lieutenant for diſturbing the lady in her devotions ; fot 
* which he firuck bim two or three ſound blows with 
44 5 5 Wu . . 1 „„ : 22 : 19 | 
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Charles himſelf, in heart, was a papiſt, _ be, 


20F 


© his battoon, and the next day came and told the king 

the whole paſſage, ſo it paſſed over (b).'—— Lord Cla- (4) Strafe 

rendon's account of the ſtate of popery in this reign, be- 0s od 
fore the civil broils began, will properly conclude this n 

note. The papiſts, ſays he, had for many years en- 

« joyed a very great calm, being upon the matter ab- 

ſolved from the ſevereſt parts of the law, and diſpenſed 

« with for the gentleſt; and were grown only a part of 

the revenue, without any probable danger of being 
made a ſacrifice to the law. They were looked upon 

as good ſubjects at court, and as good neighbours in 

« the country; all the reſtraints and reproaches of former 

times being forgotten. But they were not prudent 

* managers of this proſperity, being too elate and tranſ- 
ported with the protection and connivance they re- 

ceived: though I am perſuaded their numbers increaſed 
not, their pomp and boldneſs did to that degree, that, 

© as if they affected to be thought dangerous to the ſtate, 

they appeared more publicly, entertained and urged 

conferences more avowedly, than had been before 

* known : they reſorted at common hours to maſs to 

< Semerſet-houſe, and returned thence in great multitudes, 

* with the ſame barefacedneſs as others came from the 

© Savoy, or other neighbour churches. They attempted 

and ſometimes obtained proſelytes of weak uninformed, 
ladies, with ſuch circumſtances as provoked the rage, 

and deſtroyed the charity of great and powerful fami- 

* lies, which longed for their ſuppreſſion: they grew _ 

* not only ſecret contrivers, but public profeſſed pro- 

* moters-of, and miniſters in, the moſt odious, and the 

* moſt grieyous projects: as in that of foap, formed. 

* framed, and executed, by almoſt a corporation of that 

religion; which, under that licence and notion, might 

* be, and were ſuſpected to he, qualified for other apita=. - 

tions. The prieſts, and ſuch as were in orders (orders 

that in themſelves were puniſhable with death), were 5 

* departed from their former modeſty and fear, and weg 

* 35 willing to be known as to be hearkened to? inſo-— 

% on Oe ol x Sn. 


* 
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— 


don, vol, i. © 

- p-248, deſcriptiqn, as an ingenious writer obſerves, would al- 
2 moſt have ſuited the reign of king James II. (/ 
ſhare which (ss) Many believed Charles himſelf was a papi. 
K. Charles but they were miſtaten, &c.} * I hear, fays Mr. Garrard, 


\ 


 _ that he intended to introduce popery into 
his kingdoms : but it is probable they were 
. miſtaken in their conjectures (ss). 


much as a jeſuit-at Paris, who was coming for Eny. 
land, had the boldneſs to viſit the embaſſador there, 
who knew him to be ſuch, and, offering his ſervice, 
acquainted him with his journey, as if there had been 
no laws there for his reception. And for the moſt in- 
vidious protection and countenance of that wholeparty, 
a public agent from Rome. (firſt Mr. Con, a Scatiſbman, 
and after him the count of NRoſetti, an Italian) reſided 
at London in great port; publickly viſited the court, 
and was avowedly reſorted to by the catholicks of all 
conditions, over whom he aſſumed a particular juriſ- 
_ diction 3 and was careſſed and preſented magnificently 
dy the ladies of honour who inclined to that profeſſion, 
They had likewiſe, with more noiſe and vanity than 
prudence would have admitted, -made publick collec- 
tions of money to a conſiderable fum, upon ſome re- 
commendations from the queen, and to be by her ma- 


_ © catholick ſubjeQs to the king, for the carrying on the 
war againſt the Scots; which drew upon them the rage 
of that nation, with little devotion and reverence to the 
queen herſelf; as if ſhe deſired: to ſuppreſs the pro- 
teſtant religion in one kingdom as well as the other, by 
| © the arms of the Roman catholicks, To conclude, they 


By C Claren- + carried themſelves ſo, as if they had been ſuborned 


by the Scots to root out their own religion (e). This 


I. had in 


= in a letter to the lord-deputy Wentworth, dated Londen, 

e tranſ. | | | . | | | 2 
actions of Dec. 16, 1637, of certain papers ſcattered lately in 
_ the earl of $, Somer ſet- houſe, directed to. the lords of his maje | je's 


9 b.,, council, wherein it is ſaid, iat balf his \majeſtie's 
3 2 1 


Lond, 1747. 


4 


council are of the Romiſh religion, already; = that 
Hs ey . hing 


4 | 


But 


jeſty preſented as a free - will offering from bis Reman 


4 
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CHARLES I. = 


But though. there might not "_ been 
any, intention to ene to Rome, yet it is 


well | 


0 ug delten, ver be was, perſuades the reſt to 
« comply that way, otherwiſe they would have ſcorns 
and diſgraces put upon them by his majeſty ; for all 
would run that way within one half. A bold and high 
c impudence | 1 pray God he may be found, that he 
© may receive condign puniſhment (e).” But this 00 gtrak. 
ſeribler was not ſingular in the thought that popery „er 
was intended to be eſtabliſned here, as appears from the * 25 
two following paſſages in Laud's diary. 1633, Aug. 2. 
That very morning at Greemwich, there came one to 
me, ſeriouſly, and that avowed ability to perform i it, 
and offered me to be a cardinal: I went preſently to 
the king, and acquainted him both with the thing — | 
© the perſon. ' Aug. 17, Saturday, J had a ſerious offer 
© made to me again to be a cardinal : I was then from 
court; but fo ſoon as I came thither (which was F/ed- | 
* neſday Aug. 21), I acquainged his majeſty with it. But 
my anſwer again was, that ſome what dwelt within me, : 
ick would not ſuffer that, till Rome were other than 


© it is ( 7). Appearances certainly muſt have been (7) Las ; 
greatly in favour of Romaniſm, when the head of the du, by 5 


church of England was thought not indiſpoſed to com- e. 49. 
mence a member of the ſacred college. We are not 
therefore to wonder, that Mr. Prynne imagined © Laud's 
© end was, [that popery _ creep in among us by 
degrees, without the leaſt oppoſition or | impeach- 


© ment (g).“ However, it does not appear that Charles 1055 rx, | 
"3, ury's — 
_ © He [ Charles] was ill thought of by many, eſpecially” oh TM 4 


or the archbiſhop had any ſuch intentions. 


the puritans, then ſo called (ſays Lily), for ſuffering 
the chapple at Somerſet houſe to be built for the queen, 
where maſs was publickly ſaid: yet he was no papiſt, 
or favoured any of their tenets, nor do I remember 


22 25 K © „ 


© alſo have blamed him for writing unto the pope when _ 
8 "__ was in e m hor wi of him for the man 
| - * * 'S$: * 40; 5 a : . | is r — 8 


any ſuch thing was ever objected againſt him. Man bs 


(5) Lilly, 
Po 16. 


- 


N 


( i) Uſher's 
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band, writing; in the following words: The king once 
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well known that Charles aimed at a thing 
reprieves he gave unto ſeminary prieſts, and Mr. Pryn 
ſweats to no purpoſe in aggravating his offence there- 


by. Why might he not as well, in a civil way, write 


unto the pope, as write and ſend his ambaſſador to the 
great Turk, I know not; and for his mercy to thoſe 
prieſts, who had not occaſioned. rebellion in his domi- 
nions, truly charity bids me to make rather a godd 
than il] conſtruction. And were not the common law 
of this nation more in force than the canon of ſcrip- 


\<© tute, thoſe things could not be juſtified, putting men 


© to death for religion, or taking orders beyond ſea (þ).' 
And archbiſhop Uber left a memorandum, in his own 


at Whitehall, in the preſence of George duke of Bucking- 
© hain, of his own accord, ſaid to me, that he never loved 


© popery in all his life; but that he never deteſted it be- 


© fore his going into Spain (i). Dr. Ryves alſo, in a 


ife, by Parr, poſtſcript to a letter to the ſaid archbiſhop, dated Oct. 8, 


739 


* 


9 n. p. 
302. 


(1) King 
Charles's 
Works, p. 
206, 


fore I declare before you all, that I die a Chriſtian, ac 


1623, writes: * No one doubts but that the prince went 
© a good proteſtant out of England; but it is as certain, 


- © thanks be given to God for it, that he is returned out 


of Spain tenfold more confirmed in our's, more obdu- 
rate againſt their religion than ever he was before (I). 


1 will add but a proof or two more. His daughter, 
© the lady Elizabeth, being admitted to ſee him the day 


before his execution, he bid her read biſhop Andrews's 


« ſermons, Hooker's eccleſiaſtical | polity, and - biſhop 


* Laud's book againſt Fiſher, which would ground her 


* againſt popery (I). And in his ſpeech on the ſcaffold he 
has the following paſſage. —+ My conſcience in religion, 


© I think, is very well know to all the world; and there- 


cording to the proſeſſion of the church of England, as 


(„) Id. p. 
oth 209, | | 


2 papiſt himſelf? or ſhall we yet ſuſpe& that the intro- 


] found it left me by my father: and this honeſt man 
[Dr. Fuxon), I think, will witneſs it (m). Is not this 


= ſtrong, conſidered as coming from the mouth of a 


ying man? Need we more proofs that Charles was not 


duction 


5 


OO CHARLES If, op 
moſt _ to Ne ed iy the 
Public 


duclion of popery was what he had in his view Forbid 
it, charity ! for id it, candor l ö 
It is very remarkable, that Sir Edward Dering . 
Mr. May acquit Laud alſo of any ſuch purpoſe. K His 
0 Land] book, lately ſet forth (eſpecially for the latter 
© half thereof), hath muzzled the jeſuit, and ſhall ſtrike 
N the papiſt undet the fifth rib, when he is dead and | 
„Sone (1). — The archbiſhop of Canterbury was much (=) Dering's - 
< againſt the court of Rome, though not againſt the ſpecches, 
church, in ſo high a kinde : for the doQrine of the“ 
Roman church was no enemy to the pompe of prelacy ; 
© but the doctrine of the court of Rome would have 
_ © ſwallowed up all under the pope's ſupreamacy, and 
have made all greatneſs dependant upon him: which 
the archbiſhop conceived would derogate tos much 
from the king in temporals (and therefore hardly to be 
accepted by the court), as it would from himſelf in 
ſpirituals, and make his metropolitical power ſubordi- 
nate, which he deſired to hold abſolute and indepen- 
dent within the realme of England (o). In ſhort, (o) May? 7 
_ whoever confiders that Laud was the inſtrument of re- ewes | 
claiming! Chillngworth from popery, that he was his ps 43. NY 
patron, and the encourager of his writing that immortal 
book The Religion of Proteſtants 3 1 ay, whoever conſi- 
ders but this, will go near to acquit him from popery, 
and the deſign rl go near it (p).—1 ſhall conclude his (9 (#7, * 
note with 2 that if any ſtreſs was to be laid on . 
a little book entitled, Certamen religioſum : of a con- weber . 
_ © ference: between K. Charles I. and Henry tate marquis p. 9-13 
of Worcefler, concerning religion in "Ragland-caftle, 12 "oe — 
printed at London 1649, in 12mo, this monarch muſt 75. 5 
be looked on as a good proteſtant: for he therein ſhews 
_ zeal for the reformation, and a deteſtation of the church 
of Rome. But the authority of this book was not ad- 
mitted by Chriiss friends (3; and neither the diction or ( "Ar oy 
ſentiments ſeem well to agree with his genuine undoubted . 3 
Vritings, and conſequently nothing is to be coneladed 50. ;. 5 
| _ thencs:in — The poliſh of —_— 568. 
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public welfare, even uniformity in modes 
and forms (TT). Os 
This 


was Thomas Baylie, D. D. ſubdean of Wells, who after. 
wards turned to the Romiſh communion, and was very 
bitter againſt all who followed not his example, 

(TT): Charles aimed at a thing moſt prejudicial—unj. 
formity in modes and forms.) Heylin ſhall be my authority 
_ © Laud had not fate long in the chaire of Canterbury, 
when he procured an order from the lords of the coun- 
cil, bearing date OZ. 1, 1633, by which their Engliſʒß 
churches and regiments in Holland (and aſterwards by 
degrees in all other foreign parts and plantations) were 
required ſtrictly to obſerve the Engliſb liturgy, with all 
the rites and ceremonies preſcribed in it. And now at 
laſt, ſays he, we have the face of an Engliſß church in 
Holland, reſponſal to the biſhops of London for the time 


diately ſubject to their juriſdiction. The like courſe 
alſo was preſcribed for our factories in Hamberough, and 


Mogul's dominions, the Indian iſlands, the plantations 


© in Virginia, Barbadoes, and all other places where the 


Engliſb had any ſtanding reſidence in the way of trade. 
The like done alſo for regulating the divine ſervice in 


foreign princes for his majeſtie's ſervice; as alſo in the 
Engliſh regiments ſerving under the States. The Eng- 
liſh agents and embaſſadors in the courts of foreign 
princes, had not been formerly ſo regardful af the 
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by which. it might be rendered as diffuſe and e 


being, as a part of their dioceſs, directly and imme - 


thoſe further off, that is to ſay, in | Turkey," in the 


the families of all embaſſadors reſiding in the courts of 


| honour of the church of England as they might have 
been, in deſigning a ſet room for religious uſes,” and 
keeping up the veſtments, rites, and ceremonies pre- 
ſcribed by law in performance of them. It was now: 
| hoped, that there would be a church of Zngland:in all 
. © courts of Chriſtendom, in the chief cities of the Turi, 

J and other great mahometan princes, in all our facto- ; 
©, ries/and plantations, in every known: part of the World, 


a „ «Ay tr a a > a: AA , AM wm...  wmi.,c aA; wc mM. os A ew , ĩ 4X ß my ob -: on 


dename ier wy 
This was preſſed every where, both on 

natives and foreigners, and no liberty was 

/ | | | 4:00 


< as the church of Rome (r).“ An admirable deſign 6, Life of 
this, truly, and well worthy the politics and piety of this Laud, p. 
reign! 1 ſuppoſe our modern propagators of the goſpel "As 
have the like hopeful project in view. Theſe men pre- 
tend to go abroad to convert Indians and Negros to the * 
worſhip of the true God, and to the faith of our Lord 
Jeſus Chrift, and raiſe large contributions on the ignorant 
well-diſpoſed, for this end, as they ſay: when, in fact, the 
Indians are now totally neglected (s), the Negroes little C.) See 
minded, and the whole end of the miſſion is to obtain a fHumphry's 
handſome maintenance, (which in thefe kingdoms, for 8 
certain reaſons, cannot be got) by converting better for the pro- 
Chriſtians than themſelves to what is called the church pagation of 
of England, that is, to its modes and forms; for as to apt ny 
its faith, ſo far as it is chriſtian, they are already poſſeſſed vo. Lond; 
of it. The reader, I hope, will pardon this digreffion, 173% 
which indignation, at ſuch an impoſition on the public, 
has drawn from me. But to go on with the hiſtory. 
Laud, having thus begun, determined to proceed and 
reduce all the inhabitants of the land to a thorough con- 
formity. He therefore attacked the Walloon and Dutch 
churches, founded by letters patent from Edward VI. 
© He looked on their churches as neſts and occaſions of 
* ſchiſm; and thought It better there were no foreign 
churebes or ſtrangers in England, than have them 
_ © thereby give occaſion of prejudice or danger to the 
_ © church-government of it; and therefore inſiſted, that 
© all the natives of theſe churches ſhould repair to the 
© ſeveral pafiſh-churches where they inhabited, to hear 
divine ſervice and ſermons, and perform all duties and _. 
payments required in that behalf ().“ Upon this they ( Id. p. 
petitioned for the enjoyment of their accuſtomed liberty, bv, 
and made uſe of powerful interceſſors; but all was inef= _ 
fectual. Nothing but conformity would ſatisfy, though _ 
thereby the greateſt miſchief was done. For by theſe 
injunctions, ſays Ruſptuorth, the foreign churches were 
© moleſted and diſquieted ſeveral years together, for re- 
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© fuſing conformity; and ſome of their miniſters, and 
others of their congregations, deſerted the kingdom, 
Cu Ruſh- © and went beyond ſeas ().“ Thus were the inha- 
worth, vol. pitants driven out of the kingdom, manufaQures ſent 
e abroad, and wealth diminiſhed, meerly for the ſake of 
caufing men to attend the pariſh-churches, and make 
payments thereunto! „ EAT ar RS es 
Nor did the miniſters of the Engliſb church, who were 
inconformable, come much better off. Some, who re- 
fuſed reading the declaration about lawful ſports, were 
fuſpended, and others ſequeſtered; and nothing was to 
be heard of but injunctions about placing the commu- 
_nion-table altar-wiſe, adorations towards it, officiating - 

PROM in copes, ſtanding vp at the creed and goſpel, and doxo- 

cao) e logies, and bowing at the name of Jeſus (vw). Theſe 
3 by degrees, ſays Heylin, drew on ſuch reformation in 
292. cathedral churches, that they recovered once again 
© their antient ſplendor, and ſerved for an example to 
fx) 1d. p. © the pariſh churches which related to them (*). In 
3293s ſhort, according to the ſame author, things were ſo far 
aAaacvanced in the year 1637, that little or no noiſe was 
< raiſed about the publiſhing the book of ſports, or 
ſilencing the Calvinian doctrines, according to his 
majeſtie's declaration before the articles : no clamour 
touching the tranſpoſing of the holy table, which went 
on leizurely in moſt places, vigorouſly in many, and 
in ſome ſtood ſtill. The metropolitical viſitation, and 
the care of the biſhops, had ſettled theſe particulars in 
ſo good a way, that men's paſſions began to calm, 
and their thoughts to come to ſome repoſe, when the 
© commands had been more ſerioufly conſidered of, than 
. p. at firſt they were ( ðͤ ! 
36. And in order to eſtabliſh the hierarchy in its then 
form, and prevent all attempts for an alteration, in the 
convocation held in the year 1640, the following, among 
other canons, was enaGed, | Canon VI. The ſynod 
* decrees, that all archbiſhops, biſhops, prieſts, and 
* deacons, ſhall, before the 2d of November: ona cake 
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to 


« the following oath z which ſhall be tendered by the 

« biſhop in perſon, or ſome grave divine deputed by 

« him, and ſhall be taken in preſence of a public notary. 
e ee e (OA 4 

« T A. B. do ſwear that I do approve the doctrine, 

« diſcipline, or government eſtabliſhed in the church of 

« England, as containing all things neceſſary to ſalva- 

« tion; and that Iwill not endeavobr by myſelf, or any 

other, directly or indirectly, to bring in any popiſh 

« doctrine, contrary to that which is ſo eſtabliſhed; 

c nor will I ever give my conſent to alter the govern- 

c ment of this church, by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, 

« and archdeacons, Ec, as it ſtands now eſtabliſhed, 

and as by right it ought to ſtand, nor yet ever to 

“ ſubject it to the uſurpations and ſuperſtitions of the 

© fee of Komge?” | + 5; VVV 

© This oath was appointed to be taken by all that 

« were incorporated in either of the univerſities, or take 

any degree, whether lawyers, divines, or phyſicians ; 

© all governors of halls or colledges in the univerſities 

© all ſchoolmaſters, and all that enter into holy orders, 

or have licence to preach.'——"This was the famous er 

cetera oath, the ſubject of ridicule, contempt, and cenſure, 

Laud, not content with what was done in England, 

determined to bring Scotland and Ireland to join in the 

ſame profeſſion of faith, and in the ſame modes and 

forms. Of Scotland I ſhall hereafter ſpeak. Of Jreland 

I will relate ſome facts, which are in themſelves curious, 

and little known. Ußber formed articles of religion for 


approved in the convocation' there, and confirmed by Heylin's 
king James. Like thoſe of the church of England, they 1 * 
were Calviniftical; but being drawn up by a man of (a) ld. 9. 
ſenſe, they oppoſed vehemently the popiſh doctrines, and 272. Parr 


low this, 


convocation in the year 1634, whereby the Engliſh ar- bim miſ- 


requeſted, T he ill conſequences. of this 1 1 15 


the church of Ireland in the year 1615. Theſe were (e) see 


prieſtly claims (z). Land liked not this, and therefore e ee 
was not eaſy till he had got a canon paſſed in the Iviſb hot I think 


ji * | oa} a | 3 
tieles were received, and the Iriſ thereby aboliſhed (a). __— 
FTE Sy P 2 | e This Uſher, p. 43+. 
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to the kingdom were. many; but they were 
5 no 


This was matter of ia to Laud, and mortiiention 


to Uſher, whole ſentiments and temper were different 
from the Engliſb metropolitans. But the manner in which 
this canon was obtained, does little honor to Charles's 


government, or to eccichatics) aſſemblies. The parti- 
culars are contained in a letter from the lord-deput 
Wentworth to Laud, dated Dublin, Dec. 16, 1634. I 


© found, ſays his tordſhip, that the lower houſe of con- 


© vocation had appointed a ſele committee to conſider 
© the canons of the church of England; that they did 

proceed in the examination without conferring at all 
with their biſhops ; that they had gone through the 
© book of canons, and noted in the margin ſuch as they 


© allowed with an A, and on others they had entered a 
D. which ſtood fas: Deliberandum; that into the fifth 
article they had brought the articles of Ireland to be 


© allowed and received, under the pain of excommuni- 


cation; and that they had drawn up their canons into 
oy body, and were ready that afternoon to make report 
iin the convocation. I inſtantly ſent for dean Andrews, 
© the reverend clerk, who fat, forfooth, in the chair at 


this committee, requiring him to bring along the fore- 
ſaid book of canons ſo noted on the margin, together 
with the draught he was to preſent that afternoon to 
the houſe : this he obeyed, and herewith I ſend your 


the margin, I confeſs I was not ſo much moved ſince 
I came into Ireland. I told him certainly, not a dean 
of Limerict, but an Ananias had ſate in the chair of 


been there in ſpirit, if not in body, with all the fra- 


aſhamed and ſcandalized with it above meaſure; I 


hae, 99 


*% 


grace both the one and the other. But when I came 
to open the book, and run over their Deliberundums in 


that committee; however ſure I was, Ananias had 
ternities and conventicles of Am/lerdam : that. I was 


| therefore ſaid he ſhould leave the book and draught 

< with me, and that I did command him, upon his alle- 
_ © glance, he ſhould report nothing to the houſe from 
5B that as war till ho 1 1 again e me. rg 
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no way heeded or regarded by Charles or 
We 7 | - "ay . 


. 
** 


< thus nettled, I gave preſent direction for a meeting, 
© and warned the primate, the biſhops of Meatb, Kil- 
© more, Rapho, and Derry, together with dean Lei/ly 
< the prolocutor, and all thoſe who had been of the 
committee, to be with me the next morning. Then 
© I publickly told them, how unlike clergymen, that 
© owed canonical obedience to their ſuperiours, they had 
© proceeded in their committee; how unheard a part it 
vas for a few petty clerks to preſume to make articles 
© of faith, without the privity or conſent of. ſtate or 
© biſhop z what a ſpirit of Browniſm and contradiction 
© I obſerved in their Deliberandums, as if indeed they 
purpoſed at once to take away all government and or- 
der forth of the church, and leave every man to chuſe 
© his own high place, where liked him beſt. But theſe 
* heady and arrogant courſes, they muſt know, I was 
not to endure; nor if they were diſpoſed to be frantick _ 
in this dead and cold ſeaſon of the year, would I ſuffer 
them either to be mad in the convocation, or in their 
* pulpits. Firſt, then, I required dean Andrews, as 
formerly, that he ſhould report nothing from the com- 
* mittee to the houſe. Secondly, I injoined dean Lefty, 
their prolocutor, that in caſe any of the committee 
* ſhould, propound any queſtion herein, yet that he ſhould 
not put it, but break up the ſitting for that time, and 7 
* acquaint me with all. "Thirdly, that he ſhould put no ? 
* queſtion at all, touching the receiving or not of the 
* articles of the church of Ireland. Fourthly, that he 
* ſhould put the queſtion for allowing and receiving the 
articles of England, wherein he was by name and in 
* writing to take their votes, barely, content or not con- 
tent, without admitting any other diſcourſe at all; for 
* I would not endure that the articles of the church o ß 
England ſhould be diſputed. And finally, becauſe there e 
ſhould be no queſtion in the canon that was thus to be e 
© voted, I did deſire my lord primate would be pleaſed to 
* frame it; and after Thad peruſed it, I would ſend the 5 
5 prolocutor a draught of the canon to be propounded, 
, P3 * incloſed 
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LEE LIF EOF 


| his wulle, who — purſued: this 


darling 


inclofed i in a letter of my own. This bett thus 
broke off, there were ſome hot ſpirits, ſons of thunder, 


amonegft them, who moved that they ſhould petition 


me for a free ſynody but, in fine, they could not agree 


amongſt themſelves who ſhould put the bell about the 
_ cat's neck, and fo this likewiſe vaniſhed. It is very 


true, that, for all the primate's filence, it was not poſ- 


ſible but he knew how near they were to have brought 
in all thoſe articles of 7reland, to the infinite diſturb- . 


ance and ſcandal of the church, as I] conceive; and 
certainly would have been content I had been ſurpriſed. 

But he is ſo learned a prelate, and ſo good a man, as [ 
do beſeech your grace it may never be imputed unto 
him. — The primate accordingly framed a canon, a 
copy whereof you have here, which I not ſo well ap- 
proving, drew up one myſelf, more after the words of 


the canon in England, which I held beſt for me to keep 
as cloſe to as I could, and then ſent it to my lord. His 


grace came inſtantly to me, and told me, he feared the 
canon would never paſs in ſuch form as I had made it; 


but be was hopeful, as he had drawn it, it might; it 


beſought me therefore to think a little better of it. But 


Iconfeſs, having taken a little jealouſy that his proceed - 


ings were not open and free to thoſe ends I had my eye 


upon, it was too late now either to perſuade or affright 


me. I told his lordſhip I was reſolved to put it to them 


in thoſe very words, and was moſt confident there were 


not fix in the houſes that would refuſe them, telling 


him, by the ſequel, we ſhould ſee whether his lordſhip 


or myſelf better underſtood their minds in that point, 


and by that J would be content to be judged. Only 
for order ſake, 1 defired his lordſhip would vote this 
canon firſt in the upper houſe of convocation; and ſo 


voted, then to paſs the queſtion beneath alſo, without 


San delay. Then I writ a letter to dean Leaſh (the 
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copy whereof [likewiſe ſend), with the canon incloſed, 
© which accordingly that afternoon was unanimouſly 
_ * with the N . tagn 7 the en of 


* the 
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the clergy, excepting one man (b).” His majeſty and (5) straf- 
Laud approved of the courſe held in this affair (c), forde's fer 
I think it is father Paul who relates, that it uſed to be patches, vol. 
ſaid © that the Holy Ghoſt was ſent from Nome to Trent i. p. 343- 
in a cloke-bag.” It had not here ſo long a journey: it ( 4 . 
reſided in the caſtle with the deputy, and was ready to? 
over-rule and influence all the debates and reſolution of 
the holy 1ri/þ ſynod. Great deference, no doubt, then 
ought to be paid to its determinations, and abſolute ſub- 
miſſion to its decrees. The honeſty, courage, and per- 
ſeverance of the members demand our admiration, as 
well as the meekneſs, humility, and modeſty of the lord- 
deputy. Surely an uniformity brought about by ſuch 
methods muſt be moſt deſirable] I have in the text ob- 
ſerved, that the eſtabliſhing uniformity in modes and- 
forms is prejudicial to truth, honeſty, and the public wel- 
fare. To truth it evidently is burtful, as it hinders the 
impartial ſearch after it; to honeſty, as it frequently 
_ cauſes men to act as the Iriſh conyocation here did, that 
is, againſt their own ſenſe of things; and to the public 
welfare, by driving away many uſeful members of ſociety 
into foreign countries, where liberty is given of vrofeſl- 
ing their ſentiments, and acting conformable to them. — 
The political advantages of toleration are very well de- 
| ſcribed by Puffendorf, who had ſeen the world, and been 
converſant with government. Toleration, ſays he, is 
found by experience to produce a great increaſe of 
people in a ſtate; becauſe a multitude of ſtrangers will 
put themſelves in there, for the ſake of that deſired 
liberty, which they could not elſewhere enjoy. And 
in ſuch places it is more neceſſary that the miniſters of 
the church be well ſtudied in divinity, and very exem- 
© plary in their life and manners, that they may main- 
_ © tain their eſteem and reputation, and be free from the 
© reproaches of the adverſe party, than where they have 
none to emulate them, in which caſe they are liable to 
fall into floth and ill- manners. And in ſich places 
* too it commonly comes to paſs," that they are wont 2 9 
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land, where true policy would have taught 
them to have formed the ſtrongeſt oppoſition, 
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to popery, by encouraging proteſtants of 


every kind, they were not en to pro- 


mote it. 
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. 13, 850. The univeriity of Oy 2rd addreſſed him by the titles of | 
| Lond 2705:  Janflitas tua, ſpiritu ſancto effuſyſſum? plenus, ſummus pon- 
e, archangelus, ut ne quid nimis. Laud owns this, 


Ws . 
* a 


High „ titles were now beſtowed 
om Laud (vv), who. was thought willing to 


. be 


= - 
4 


with more application and S to inſtruct 110 \ 
confirm their people in their religion, as accounting it 


their diſparagement to have them drawn away to an- 


other ſect. But that which greatly concerns the prince 
of ſuch a people, where different religions are tole- 
rated, is, that he do take care that the liberty granted 


to all be ſtrictly maintained, and that it be not either 
openly violated, or by any indirect methods abridged. 
And he muſt not ſuffer that, any one party, where the 
toleration is univerſal, and much rather where all have 


the liberty of religion | in their own right, do, by fac- 


tions or ſecret artifices, put by thoſe who differ from 
them in religion from bearing offices, or with-hold 
them from any of the common benefits of ſubjects, or 


be any otherwiſe troubleſome, For indeed the prince, 


if he does with equity and prudence manage this mat- 


ter, will find, that thoſe of the ſubjects who profeſs a 
different religion from his own, will be more reſpectful 
and officious ta him, than thoſe of his own religion * 


becauſe they will hold it a ſpecial demonſtration of his 


goodneſs and favour, if they find themſelves not the leſs 


eſteemed and regarded by bim for their different opi- 


nion: when as they who profeſs the ſame religion with 


him, will think all things their right and due that he 


does forthem, and e Wann themſelves at all obliged N 


to him for it d).“ , 


(vo) High ſounding titles were wide on Laud, Oc. ] 
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be here, What his * was at Rome: | 
7 and 


and d ſays, « < the meaneſt of theſe titles in multum aint, 
far too much, applied to my perſon and unworthineſs :* 
yet a great ſign it is, that I deſerved very well of that 
< univertity,- in the place I then bare (the chancellor- 
ſhip); or elſe they would never have beſtowed ſuch 
titles upon me; and if they did offend, in giving ſuch ' 
an unworthy man ſuch high language, why are they”. 
© not called in queſtion for their own fault (e)?* We le) Leude 
| ſee here the pride of the man under the guiſe of humi- voor ag " ad 
lity | Had not the univerſity known his temper, had they n 5 
not found him fond of flattery, they never had beſtowed * 
it on him in ſo fulſome a manner. But they had found ü 
their account in it, and therefore practiſed it. Beſides 
theſe titles, he had the following alſo given unto him: 17 
Optimus maximuſque in terris; ille quo rect ior non flat re- 
gula, quo prior eft corrigenda religio (F). He moreover is / can 
ſaid © to have took on him to be the patriarch of this terbury' 3 
« © other world (g).“ On the laſt of theſe titles, Sir d- 5g pe 
ward Dering, in a ſpeech to the whole houſe, in a com- (g n Laud's 
mittee for religion, Nov. 23, 1640, obſerves as follows ele, b. 
One parallel more I have, and that is this: among the 
* papiſts there is one acknowledged ſupream pope, ſu- 
« pream in honour, in order, and in power; from whoſe' 
judgment there is no appeal. confeſs, Mr. ſpeaker,” 
cannot altogether match a pope with a pope; (yet 
done of the antient titles of our Engliſpb primate was 
«© alterius orbis papa.) But thus far J can go, ex ore ſuo. 
It is in print. He pleads fair for a patriarchate: and | 
for ſuch an one, whoſe judgment he (beforehand)'pro- | 155 
< feſſeth ought to be final: and then (Iam ſure) tought -. LL 
© to be unerring. Put theſe together, and you ſhall +} 
© find that the Fl determination of a patriarch will e | 
© want very little of a pope,—and Oe we wy 0 N . 
© — Mutato nomine dete | | 
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x Fabula narratur. | Ek 
«© He pleads popeſhip under the name 1980 a . $ and 
I much fear leſt the end and top of his patriarchal 
F ples may be-as. * of n! Pole (his e 
* wha 


Y Derivy's 
ſpeeches, p. 
14. 


i) Laud's 


troubles, p. 
286. 


THE LIFE OF 
and churchmen were exalted to ſome of 
48 | the 
6 who would. have two heads, one caput regale, another 
© caput ſacerdotale ; a proud parallel, to ſet up the mitre 
< as high as the crowne, But herein I ſhall be free and 
< clearec if one there muſt be (be it a pope, be it a pa- 


© triarch), this I reſolve upon, for my own choice (procul 
© @ Jove procul a fulmine), I had rather ſerve one as far 


off as Tyber, than to have him come ſo neere as the 


© Thames, A pope at Rome will doe me leſs hurt than a 
c patriarch may doe at Lambeth (h).“ Whether Laud in 
his book pleads for a patiiarchate, I cannot ſay, having 
no opportunity to conſult it. But what he ſays in anſwer 
to this charge, I ſhall give in his own words. Let any 
© man look into that place of my book, and he ſhall find 

that I make uſe of that paſſage only to prove, that the 


_ © pope could not be appealed unto out of England, ac- 
© cordingto their own doctrine; which I hope is no blaſ- 


< phemy, As for St. An/elme, howſoever he was ſwayed 
with the corruptions of his time, yet was he in other 
things worthy the teſtimony which the authors by me 


* 
cited give him. And if any man be angry that the 
= 


_ archbiſhop of Canterbury is called the patriarch of this 
other world, he may be pleaſed to remember, that St. 
Ferom gives St. Auguſtine, who was biſhop of Hippo, 

and no archbiſhop, a greater title than that: for he 

< writes, beatiſſimo pape Auguſtino, more than once and 
© againe (i). It does not ſeem by this that he was 
charged wrongfully, This appealing to the fathers, and 
juſtifying names and things by them, would paſs well 


enough in Laud's time. But ſoon after, Daillie aſſaulted 


their authority. with vigour, and amongſt proteſtants it 
continually loſt ground. At preſent it ſeems little re- 


garded amongſt men of ſenſe, who have peruſed the 
 writings.:of Barbeyrac and Middleton, Le Glerc and Fortin. 
May it never more be revered ! But may the New Teſta- 
ment alone have authority in matters of religion; and 


then we need not fear of hearing of popes or patriarehs 


in England, or ſeeing them aſſume the pomp and garb, 
tlie power and cruelty, for which the wretches adorned | 


FI fr : | with y 


- CHARLES 1. 
the ade civil dignities (ww), though not 


ve ms 


with theſs titles have —_ for che moſt part, in all 


| * diſtinguiſhed, | 

W) Churchmen 3 exalted fo fone of the 22 
aul dignities, &c.] There have been ſome who pre- 
< tended to underſtand the ſcripture literally, and who 


would make mankind. believe the poverty and low.  ' 
< eſtate, which was recommended to the church in its 


* infancy, and was only temporary doctrine adapted to 
© her under perſecution, was to be preſerved in her flou- 
« riſhing and eftabliſhed ſtate. The principles of To- 
© land, Woolſton, and all the free-thinkers, in the opinion 
of parſon Barnabas, are not calculated to do half the 


8 miſchief as thoſe profeſſed by theſe ſort of men (4),* (4) See * 


Whether Charles was himſelf, by ratiocination, convinced ſeph An- 
drews, vol, 


of the neceſſity of beſtowing wealth; dignity, and power j p, 119, 
on men who profeſſed themſelves to be the more imme- 12mo. 
diate miniſters of him, who declared his kingdom was Lond. ** 


not of this world; or whether he was taught the expe- 


diency and neceſſity of ſo doing, by thoſe who love to 


harangue on mortification, ſelf-denial, contempt of the 
world, patience, and ſubmiſſion to God's will, and the 


meniineſs and worthleſſneſs of all things here below, in 


compariſon of that happineſs which the good are taught 
to believe and expect in a future ſtate. 'I ſay, which 


ſoever of theſe was the cauſe, certain it is Charles was a 


friend to churchmen, 'as far as conferring on them'this 


world's goods could make him fo. In the beginning of 


his reign, © he ſent for all the biſhops to come to him at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. We waited upon him, 


« fourteen in number. Then his majeſty chid us, that 
ein his time of parliament we were ſilent in the cauſe 


of the church, and did not make known to him what 
might be uin or was prejudicial to the church, 

* profeſſing himſelf ready to promote the cauſe of the 
* church (40. Nor were theſe barely words. Laud, in 


the * (m). Theſe preferments * Gre was igno- 
rant 


Fg 


diary, by 
1634, was named one of the commiſſioners for the ex- Wharton, 


chequer, and was called into the foreign committee by ?- 2. 
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very well qualified for them.— But this was 
. | | | not 


(») Exami- rant of (n); and for his information, as well as to do 
1 z Juſtice to the ſubject in hand, I mention them. How ill 
vol. p. 82, qualified he was for the buſineſs of the exchequer; and 

' how rigorous and ſevere he was in his ſpeech and beha- 

viour, thoſe who have a mind may ſee in lord Claren- 

(e) Vol. i. den (o). About a year afterwards, William Juxon, lord 
p. 98, Kc. biſhop of Londen, was made lord high treaſurer of Eng- 
6 land. No churchman, adds Laud, had it ſince Henry 
« VIlth's time. I pray God bleſs him to carry it ſo, that 

© the church may have honor“, and the king and the 

< ſtate ſervice and contentment by it. And now, if the 

© church will not hold up ach under God, I can 

(3) Laud's * do no more (p).” The archbiſhop ſeemed to imagine; 
diary, p. 33' we fee, that Jeſus Chriſt was not ſo well ſkilled as him- 
ſelf in the means of making the church hold up themſelves, 
under God. But he was miſtaken. For this promo- 

©. tion of Juxon's inflamed more men than were angry 
before, and no doubt did not only ſharpen the edge of 

< envy and malice againſt the archbiſhop (who was the 

© known architect of this new fabrick), but moſt un- 

« juſtly indiſpoſed many towards the church itſelf; which 

c they looked upon as the gulph ready to ſwallow all the 

great offices, there being others in view, of that robe, 

(42) Chren- who were ambitious enough to expect the reſt (3). 

don, vol. i. The ſame noble author ſpeaks with grief of ſome clergy- 

* men's bold and unwarrantable oppoſing (at this time) 


60 and projalting unt prohibitions, and other Pe 


. The eie lines in Dryden's e of A 5 8 are wor- 


thy the conſide ration of the reader, who n 4s Burch may Wan 
| honor by ſtate-trappings. 


The prelate for his holy life he priz 4, 
The worldly pomp of prelacy deſpis'd, _ 
His Saviour came not with a gaudy ſhow; 
Nor was his kingdom' of the world below : oF | 
- Patience in want, nd poverty of mind, _ en 
Theſe marks oi church and churchmen he aebi, . 
And living taught, and dying left behind. wo 
T.)he cron he wore was of the pointed thorn 4 
In purple he was crvcify'd, not born 
They who contend for place and high degree, 
| "Arg not his ſons, but thoſe of Zebedee, 
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not all.— Great hardſhips were ſuffered by ß 


HI. 4 . 


« ings at law, on the behalf of eccleſiaſtical courts ; 

and the procuring ſome orders and privileges from the 

king, on the behalf of the civil law, even with an ex- 

« cluſion of the other: as the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

« ſays he, prevailed with the king to direct, that half the 
© maſters of the chancery ſhould be always civil law- 

« yersz and to declare that no others, of what condition 

« ſoever, ſhould ſerve him as maſters of requeſt (r).“ (0) Claren- 
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And to what a pitch of pride the prelates were arrived, don, vol. „ 1 
we may learn from Mr. Whithck, '* In the cenſure of © . I 
« Baſtwick, ſays he, all the biſhops then preſent denied 2 

© openly that they held their juriſdiction, as biſhops, from ' Bm 
the king, for which perhaps they might have been cen- _— 
© ſured themſelves in the times of Hen. II. or Ed. III. = 
« But they affirmed, that they had their juriſdiction from | 
God only, which denyal of the ſupreamacy of the : m8 
king, under God, Hen. VIII. would have taken il,  ,* Bm 
and it may be would have confuted them by his kingly . 4 
arguments, and regia manu; but theſe biſhops publicly | 3 
« diſavowed their dependance on the king ().“! (0), Whit- [ = 
And in Michaelmas term, in the year 1631, certain ek, P. 25. q 1 
queſtions were propounded to the judges, touching the | | 3 
clergy. 3 | „ | f 5 

l. Whether clergymen were bound to find watch and | ; 
ward, day or night? To this the anſwer was deferred. : 

2. Whether clergymen might be compelled to take | 
apprentices, by the ſtatute 43 Eliz. of the poor. The ' Bl 


judges anſwered, that no man was out of the ſtatute z 
and: gave their remanent il”; thn | 
This caſe, ſays the author, I have reported, becauſe | Mp 

it ſheweth ſomewhat of the expeQation and temper of "OY ] 
the glergy in that time .. 65. . 77. f 
3 will conclude this note with the words of May. n 
: 


* Archbiſhop Laud, who was grown into great favour 

< with the king, made uſe of it eſpecially to advance the 
« pompe and temporal honour of the clergy, procuring 

the lord treaſurer's place for Dr. Fuxon, biſhop of 
© Landon and endeavouring, $195 eee | 
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THE LIFE OF 
all thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to the eccle- 


| fiaſtical yoke, now attempted to be put on 


the necks of Engliſhmen, and very ſevere 


| puniſhments were inflicted (xx) on thoſe 


who 


* to fix the greateſt temporal preferments upon others of 


mentary 


HA RA AR 


© that coat; inſomuch as the people merrily, when they 
< ſaw the treaſurer with the other biſhops riding to Mi. 
© minſi:r, called the Church Triumphant. Doctors and 


_ © parſons of pariſhes were made every where juſtices of 


peace, to the great grievance of the country in civil 
affairs, and depriving them of their ſpiritual edifica- 
tion. The archbiſhop, by the ſame means which he 
uſed to preſerve his clergy from contempt, expoſed 
them to envy ; and, as the wiſeſt could then prophecy, 
to more than probability of loſing all (u)“ 

| (xx) Severe puniſhments were infiifted, &c.] Nothing 


is more amazing than. that there ſhould have been men 
of ſenſe and reaſon, who have countenanced perſecution 


in all its kinds and degrees. But it is aftoniſhing there 


| ſhould have been any, who pretended to be followers 


of the meek and merciful Jeſus, who dared to practiſe 


, it: of Jeſus, who 1780 5 


' held it more humane, more heav'nly firſt 


By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 


And make perſuaſion do the work of fear; 
At leaſt to try, and teach the erring ſoul 
Not wilfully miſ-doing, but ,unware . 


f Miſled ; the ſtubborn only to fubdue, ; Milton, 


But too true it is, there have been many who pro- 


feſſed themſelves Chriſtians, who have acted direaly 


contrary hereunto; and who have ſeemed to imagine 


that they had a right to beat their 'fellow-ſervants, for 


not ſubmitting to their uſurped ſway. Of this ſort were 


the ruling part of Charles's clergy, who were pe 
dy him to wreak their malice and revenge on thoſe who 


oppoſed them, The hardſhips of the non-conformiſts | 


in 
* 


" Hg, 
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| whb had courage enough publicly to oppoſe 


in this reign are well known. They were ſuſpended, 
deprived, excommunicated, and by means thereof forced 
to leave their habitations, and ſeek ſhelter in wilder- 
neſſes in a foreign land, where they found that protec- 
tion which their country refuſed them, became rich and 
powerful, and are now one great ſource of our trade 
and commerce. 3 ah 3 
To enter into a detail of the hardſhips which the pu- 
ritans ſuffered, will be needleſs, as the reader may ſee 
them in one view in a late Eſſay towards attaining a true 
Idea of this Reign, written by a very ingenious gentle- 
man. I will only give the following ſpecimen of the 
_ eccleſiaſtical proceedings in this time, from Sir Edward 
' Dering, who, in a ſpeech to the houſe, Nov. 10, 1640, 
has the following words: Mr. ſpeaker, I will prefent 
© unto you the petition of a poor oppreſſed minifter in 
the county of Kent : a man orthodox in his doctrine, 
< conformable in his life, laborious in the miniſterie, as 
© any we have, or I do know. He is now a ſufferer (as 
call good men are) under the general obloquy of a 
© puritan, —— The purſuivant watches his doore, and 
« divides him and his cure aſunder, to both their griefs. 
< —About a week ſince J went over to Lambeth, to 
move that great biſhop (too great indeed) to take this 
danger off from this minifter, and to recall 7 1 
« ſuivant. And withal J did undertake for Mr. Wilſon 
(for ſo your petitioner is called), that he ſhould anſwer 
his accuſers in any of the king's courts at #eflmnſter. 
The biſhop made me anſwer (as well as { can remem- 
© ber), in hac verba, I am ſure that he will not be 
abſent from his cure a twelvemonth together, and then | 
«© (I doubt not) but once in a year he ſhall have him.“ 
© This was all I could obtain; but I hope (by the help 
of this houſe), before this year of threats run e 4 
his grace will either have more grace, or no grace at 
all. For our manifold griefs doe fill a mighty and 120 „ 
< circumference, yet ſo that from every part our lines o gf = 
* ſorrow doe lead unto him, and point at ar , 
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ten. The n of Leun, Prynne, 


Bal 


c 7 whence our Pitz des in this church, and many 


(x) Dering's + of them in the commonwealthe, doe flow. (w).?. 


ſpeeches, 


7. 9+ 


"Tis very remarkable, that Milton was hindered from 
engaging in the miniſterial office, by the conſideration of 
the church-tyranny which was at this time erected. He 


was deſtined, he tells us, from a child, to the ſervice of 


the church, by the i intentions of his parents and friends, 


and his own reſolutions: Till, ſays he, coming to 


< ſome maturity of years, and perceiving what tyranny 
had invaded the church, that he who would take or- 


© ders' muſt ſubſcribe 06. and take an oath withal, 


60 Profe-. © 


works, vol. 


1. P» 65, 


< which unleſs he took with a conſcience that would 


«© retch, he muſt either ſtrait perjure, or ſplit bis faith; 


CT thought it better to prefer a blameleſs ſilence beſore 
© the ſacred office of ſpeaking, bought and dec wont 
ſervitude and forſwearing (x).” _ 


Let us now proceed to the puniſhments inflicted o on 


the oppoſets of theſe kind of ſovereign tyrannical eccle- 


fiaſtics, In 1630, Alexander Leighton was proſecuted in 
the Star-chambcr, for writing a book intitled, An Ap» 


-Þ peal to the Parliament, or Sion's Plea againſt P — 3 


005 Ruſh- 
worth, vol. 
» ii. Ho 56, f 


and by reaſon hereof it was decreed, That Leighton 
ſhould be committed to the Fleet, during life, tunleſs _ 

his majeſty ſhould be graciouſly pleaſed to enlarge him; 

to pay a fine of 10, ooo l. to the king; to be degraded 


05 of his miniſtry; be brought into the pillory at 22 ſte - 


minſier (the court fitting), and there whipt; and after 
his whipping, be ſet upon the pillory for ſome conve- 
nient ſpace, and have one of his ears cropt-off, and his 


0 
c 
c 
c 
c 
C 
< noſe ſlit, and be branded in the face with a double 88, 
for a ſower of ſedition: be then carried to the priſon 
0 
0 
c 
c 
c 
( 


of the Fleet, and at ſome other time be carried into 


© the pillory at Cheapſide, upon a market - day, and be 
* there likewiſe whipt, and then be ſet upon the pillory, 


and have his other eat cut off; and from thence be 


3 carried back to the priſon of the Fleet, there to remain 
„during life, unleſs his majeſty ſhall be graciouſly pleaſed 


to enlarge him 9. 1 his ſentence, as far as the 1 
| poral 


3 
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| Baſtwick and Burton, are read ſtill with ; 7 


horror 


poral '*puniſhment was concerned, was executed in its 
full rigour. The long parliament, bappily for him, re- 
leaſed him from his fine and impriſonment. ©* The 
« ſevere puniſhment of this unfortunate gentleman, ſays 
« Ruyſhworth, many people pitied, he being a perſon well 
< known both for learning and other abilities; only his 
© -untempered zeal (as his countrymen then gave out) 
« prompted him to that miſtake, for which the neceflicy 
« of affairs at that time required this ſeverity from the 
hand of the magiſtrate, more than perhaps the crime 

< would do in a following juncture (z). No ſuch crimes (z) Ruſh- 
as Leighton's, L hope, will ever, in any following juncture, r Wan 
be thus puniſhed in any part of the HBritiſb dominions. I 55. 
have this appeal to the parliament now before me, by 
the favour of a very learned gentleman of the lon ; 
robe (a), and have read by far the greateſt part of it; (-)Nich-las 
and cannot, for my life, ſee any thing in it deſerving of f Lincoln 
ſo heavy a cenſure. The book is written with ſpirit, Inn, Eq; 
and more ſenſe and learning than the writers of that 
ſtamp uſually ſhewed in their productions. He treats the 
biſhops without ceremony ; ſpeaks of them, even in his 
title-page, as intruders upon the privileges of Chriſt, of 
the king, and of the commonweal, and declares the 
land ſhall: never proſper by correſpondencies with them. 
Speaking of the biſhops, he ſays, © their lording over the 
land hath robbed the nobilitie of honor, blefling to 
* their ſtate, of their families, yea and of their foules; 
and that not only by giving evil example, but alſo by 
* keeping. out the power of the means, by which they 
© ſhould have been moulded, and the true diſcipline of 
* Chrift, by which they ſhould have been kept in com- 
« paſſe: give them therefore an alarm; make them ſee 
© their miſerie,.and the biſhops to be the cauſe of it. 
« Proclaim to all ſorts of people, from the Word, the 
* impietie and iniquitie of the prelates places and prac- 
* tices; diſcover to the prelates their dangerous condi- . 
© tion, will them to come out of Bate!, and to caſt off 
che ir antichriſtian pomp. Shew them and the people 
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274, 4to. 


horror by thoſe who have any compatſiort ; 
| | and 


the fearful fin of peſtering God's worthip, amd wer: 
© laying people's conſciences, with the inventions of 


(4) Syon's © men, yea with the trumperie of Antichriſt (3) I will 


plea againft tranſcribe no more from this book, that I may not be 
doc P- tireſome to the reader; who, though be may condemn 
printed the the ſharpneſs of the expreſſions (as well as his ſtiling the 
year and queen a Canaanite and 'idolatrefs, which Mr. With 
Then Attributes to hit), will, I doubt not, think that the meh 
Rochelle who were capable of getting ſuch a puniſhment inflited 
was Joſt, on the writer, were far enough from deferving gentle 

uſage from the world. eee BN 

But to go on. In the year 1632, William Pronme, 
1 5 well known to the world by his very voluminous, and 


(9 See 0%, ſome very uſeful writings (e), efpecially'in the law, pub- - 


Librarian, liſhed his Hiſtrio- Maftix, for which © he was fined five 


3 © thouſand pound to the king, expelled the univerſity uf 
. Oxford and Lincoln - Inn; degraded and difabled from 


his profeſſion in the law; to ſtand in the pillory, firſt 
in the Palace- yard in Meſminſter, and three days after 
in Cheapſide, in each place to loſe an ear, to have his 
dock publickly burnt before his face by the hand of the 
(4) Heylin's * hangman, and remain priſoner during life (d).“ Hy- 


bie o Lavd, In ſays, that part of the puniſhment, which affected His 


v. 265. ears, Was müch moderated in the execution: but Mr. 


Garrard, in a letter to the lord deputy Mentorib, dated 

London, June 3, 1634, tells him, no merey ſhewed to 

© Prynne: he ſtood in the pillory, and loſt his firſt ear in 

a pillory in the palace at Meſiminſtir in full term; bis 

other in Cheapſide, whete, while he ſtood, his volumes 

were biirnt under his hoſe, which had almoôſt ſuffo- 

(e) Straf- cated him (e)“ The ſame gentleman, in another let- 

forde's let- ter, informs his lordſhip, that Mr. Prynne had got his 

. 6 ears ſowed on, and that they grew again as before to 
iin Yn | 11 n SSo 2»... a 

his head.“ I have turned to ſome places in this book 

of Mr. Prynnèe's, which is a thick quatto, containing 

1006 pages; and cannot but admire at the weakneſs, as 

well as wickedneſs, of thoſe who treated him in ſo vile 

a manner on account of it. Had they let the man 

e ö 2 bl, 9 | alone, 


CHARLES I. 
and "Rand as eternal monuments of the 
cruelty 


alone, few people would have read his book, which is 
a very tedious dull performance, though it abounds with 
learning, and has ſome curious citations; but to uſe him 
in ſo barbarous a manner for high and keen invectives 


againſt a ſin, though the prince is known to be guilty of 
it? If not, what muſt our preachers do, when the ſove- 
reign happens to be at ſome diſtance from a ſaint? 


well in princes and nobles as common actors: he de- 
clared players to have been infamous amongſt Chriſtians 


ping-poſt; that women- actors among the Greeks and 
Romans (for ſo he expreſsly ſpeaks, and no otherwiſe) 


Mr. Whitlck's. About this time, ſays he, Mr. Prynne 
publiſhed his book called Hiftrio-Mafiix, by licence of 


and a reference in the table of the book to this effect, 
„Women: actors notorious whores,” relating to fome 
* women- actors mentioned in his book, as he affirmeth: 


© acted a part in a paſtoral at Somerſet-houſe; and then 
* the archbiſhop Laud, and other prelates, whom Prynne 


& anda eint the juriſdiction of the biſhops, and by ſome 
* prohibi 


< paſtoral, ſhewed Prynne's book againſt plays to the 
king, and that place of it, Women- actors notorjous 


" Wo and her paſtoral, whereas it was publiſhed ſix 
a ” 2 7 2IY weeks 
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againſt vice, or what he took to be ſuch, was a barbarity 
unheard of.— Might not a man, at offence, ſpeak - 


Prynne deemed acting of popular or private interludes, * 
Fa gain or pleaſure, infamous and unlawful, and that as 


and pagans, rogues by ſtatute, and ſubject to the whip- 


were all notorious, impudent, proſtituted ſtrumpets (J). e 


This was the paſſage that gave the handle for Prynne's p. 214. 
puniſhment, as appears from the following account of Lond, 1633. 


* archbiſhop Abbot's chaplain, which being againſt plays, | 


it happened that, about ſix weeks after this, the queen 


had angered by! ſome books of his againſt Arminianiſm, 


itions which he had moved, and got to the high i 
commiſfſion court. Theſe prelates and their inſtru- 
ments, the next day after the queen had acted her 


© whores ;” and they informed he king and queen, that 
k © Srynne had purpoſely written this book againſt the 
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cruelty of the government, and the influence 


(e) Whit- 


lock, p. 18. 


„ K „ „ „ „ „ A A „% 


of 


wees before that paſtoral was ated. Vet the king 
and queen, tho' thus exaſperated, direct nothing againſt 
him, till Laud ſet Dr. Heylin (who bare a great malice 
to Prynne, for confuting ſome of his doctrines) to pe- 
ruſe Prynne's books, and tocollect the ſcandalous points 
out of them, which Heylin did. The archbiſhop went 
with theſe notes to Mr. attorney Noy, on a Sabbath-day 
morning, and charged him to proſecute Prynne for this 
book, which Noy afterwards did rigorouſly-enough in 
the Star-chamber (g).“ Tis not at all improbable 
that the eccleſiaſtics had an old grudge againſt Prynne, 


who in this book provoked them afreſh, by aſſerting, 
that biſhops ought to invite the poor to their tables, and 


to have fome part of the ſcripture read at meals, and 


then to diſcourſe of it; that they ought to preach con- 

ſtantly once a day; that miniſters ought not to meddle 
with ſecular affairs, nor to bear ſecular offices; that th 

ſhould be reſident on their cures, and preach twice a day. 


This, had there been nothing elſe, was enough toenrage 


theſe kind of men, who loved power and eaſe far more 
than labouring in the vineyard, at ſuch an unconſcionable 
rate as this author would have had them. b 


In che year 1636, Baſiwick, a doctor of phyſic, having 


printed a pamphlet called Flagellum Epiſcoporum Latia- 
lium, thought to reflect on the biſhops, and alſo a Litany 


in purſuit of the ſame deſign, was brought into the Star- 


chamber: as were Henry Burton, for two ſermons pub- 


liſhed by him full of railing againſt their lordſhips; and 


William Prynne, juſt mentioned, for pelting Laud, who 
had ſo ill uſed him, in a pamphlet or two, with other 


prelates of the ſame perſecuting ſtamp. Theſe jointly 


drew up an anſwer; but could get no counſel to ſign it, 
through fear of the court; and though they petitioned 
for liberty, in their counſel's default, to put in their an- 


.- 
« 


ſwers under their own hands, yet they were refuſed (as 


they alſo were denied the liberty of exhibiting a croſs bill 
againſt Laud and his adherents), and they taken pro con- 
Jelii; their obſtinacy in not anſwering in due form of 


at law, 


\ 


* THAREDEL a: 


of the prieſts. It is fit all ſhould be ac- 
i e quainted 


law, ſays Heylin, being generally looked on by the 

« court as a ſelf- conviction. Whereupon they received 

< ſentence to this effect. Prynne to be fined to the king 

« c0001. to loſe the remainder of his ears in the pillory, 

© tobe branded on both cheeks with the letters S. L. for 

a ſchiſmatical libeller, and to be perpetually impriſoned 

© in Carnaruan-caſite. Baſtwick and Burton to be con- 

« demned in the like fine of ol. to be pilloried, and 

© loſe their ears: the firſt to be impriſoned in the caſtle 
of Launceſton in Cornwall, and the ſecond in the caſtle 
« of Lancaſter, ' This ſentence was accordingly exe- 
« cuted, to the gteat diſcontent of many moderate and 
c well-meaning men, and the priſoners were conveyed 

© to their ſeveral places of confinement ; from whence 

c afterwards they were removed, out of the way of their 


© friends, to the iſlands of Ferſey, Guernſey, and Scully (H).“ (b) Heylin's 


When this ſentence was pronounced, Laud gave thanks life of 


to the lords, © for their juſt and honourable cenſure upon 4a by 


© theſe men, and for their unanimous diſlike of them and «qa 
defence of the church (i) .“! | (i) Ruſhs 


ſomewhat blameable; but will, naturally, to us, appear 
enormous, who enjoy to the full that liberty of the preſs, 
which is ſo neceſlary in every monarchy, confined by 

legal limitations. But as theſe limitations were not 
legally fixed during the age of Charles, nor at any time 
before, ſo was the freedom of ſpeech totally unknown, 
and was generally eſteemed, as well as religious tolera- 
tion, incompatible with all good government. No age 
nor nation, among the moderns, had ever ſet an example 
of ſuch indulgencies: and it ſeems unreaſonable to judge 

of the meaſures embraced during one period, by the 


maxims which prevail in another (. But it is to be (4) Hume, 
hoped the meaſures of this as well as every other reign, “ 42: 


are to be judged by the maxims of equity: if they are 
inconſiſtent with theſe, they deſerve condemnation, tho 
of ever ſo long a practice; otherwiſe thoſe of duly. 


P — 45s 


8 


Mr. Hume, ſpeaking of theſe ſentences, obſerves, that worth, vol. 
the ſeverity of the Star- chamber was, perhaps, in itſelf! P. me 
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1 Ifomael may eſcape cenſure., Mr. Hume had forgot, 
when he writ the above, that he himſelf had told us 
before, © that a toleration was continued to the Hugue- 
© nots; the only avowed and open toleration, which at 

(1) Hume, that time was granted in any European kingdom (1). 

. 1 will add ſome, particulars concerning theſe unhappy 
men, from Strafford's letters and diſpatches, which will 
| ſerve as a ſupplement to our common biftorians. Mr. 
Garrard, in a letter to the lord deputy Wentworth, dated 
Lendon, March 23, 1636, writes, One Dr. Buſtwick, | 
a phyſician (Who writes an excellent Latin ſtile, for- 

. © merly cenſured in the high commiſſion), Burton and 
© Pronne, for their libellous books lately printed, are 
called into the Star- chamber. Burton's parifhioners in 
London ſent a petition to the king, underwritten by 
< ſixty with their names, to intreat for his pardon and 
© liberty: two of them brought it, who were committed 
ee for their pains (n). The ſame gentleman, in another 
p. 57. letter, has the following paragraphs. One St. John of 
L .incoln's inn, upon ſome information to the lords, that 
be ſhould have ſome hand in drawing Burton's anſwer, 
*% lawyer-like it is done, had his ſtudy ſearched, and 
all his papers ſeized on by Sir William Birla, and car- 
ried away; which ade much noiſe in the town, be- 
© cauſe he was of council with my lord Say, about that 
great argument of the writ of gathering the ſhip- 
money, Which is hereafter to be handled. But vir. 
© William Becher fairly ſuffered him to ſeal up thoſe pa- 
7 © pers, which were ſent him within two days after, 

n) Id. p. having found no ground for that information (2).— 
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| * dome few days after the end of the term, in the palace | 
yard, two pillories were erected, and there the ſentence 
of Star-chamber againſt Button, Baſtwick, and Prynne, 
was executed. They ſtood two hours in the pillory z 
Burton by himſelf, being degraded in the high com- 
miſſion court three days before: the place was full of 
| people, who cried and howled terribly, eſpecially 

1 N re: Burton was cropt. Dr. Ba/{wick was very 
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CHARLES I. 


better to form a judgment of times which 


have 
© merry; his wife, Nr. Poe's daughter, got a ſtool, kiſſed 
c him: bis ears being cut off, ſhe called for them, and 


« put them in a clean handkerchief, and carried them 


c away with, her. Baſtwick told the people, the lords 
had collar-days at court; but this was his collar-day, 
« rejoicing much at it.” The liberty given to the pri- 


ſoners to ſpeak in the Seng e highly diſpleaſing to 
Ventworth, in a letter dated 


Laud, who thus writes to 
Croydon, Aug. 28, 1637.— What ſay you to it, that 


© Prynne and his fellows ſhould be ſuffered to talk what 
« they pleaſed while they ſtood in the pillory, and win 


& acclamations from the people, and have notes taken of 
« what, they ſpake, and thoſe notes ſpread in written 


copies about the city; and that when they went out of 
© town to their ſeveral impriſonments, there were thou- 


fands ſuffered to be upon the way to take their leave, 


231 


and God knows what elſe (0)?” In the ſame letter af- (0) Straf- 
terwards this prelate writes: Once again you return to forde, vol. 


6 Pryune and his fellows, and abſerve moſt rightly, that * mY #1 


< theſe men do but begin with the church, that they 


might after have the freer acceſs to the ſtate; and I 
would to God, other. men were of your lordſhip's opi- 
nion; or if they be ſo already, I would they had ſome 
_ © of your zeal too for timely prevention; but for that 

ve are all too ſecure, and will not believe there's any 
foul weather towards us, till the ſtorm break upon us. 
For in what ſort theſe men were ſuffered in the pillory, 
© and how e they were attended out of the city, I have 

already written; and ſince I hear Prynne was very 


much welcomed, both at Coventry and Maſt- Obeſter, as 


he paſſed towards Carnaruan. Nature ſeemed to have 


deſigned Laud for the office of an inquiſitor. He was 
fierce and unrelenting in diſpoſition, void of mercy and 
compaſſion, and grudged thoſe whom his rage had re- 


duced to very great extremities, even the pity and afliſt- 
ance of ftanders-by. What worſe character can exiſt ? 


Who can be more. juſtly odious to every good man, than 


a vain mortal armed with power, and uſing it to wreak 
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h have been and are ſo much celebrated, If 


to 


his ven geance on his foes ? Ought not the memory of fuch 


 wretches to be treated with a proper indignation ?——. 


(% Straf- 


fo ge's let- 


ters, vol. ii. 


Hey lin, P- 


= 266. 
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Laud, in the above letter, ſpeaks of the attendants the 
priſoners had going out of the city: Mr. Garrard will 
explain this more fully.—“ Mr. Ingram, ſub-warden of 
the Fleet, told the king, that there was not leſs than 
one hundred thouſand people gathered together to ſee 
Burton paſs by, betwixt Smithfield and Brown's-well, 
which is two miles beyond Highgate: his wife went 
along in a coach, having much money thrown to her 
as ſhe paſſed along. — Complaint hath been made to the 
lords of the council of a ſheriff of Je/t-Chefter, who 
when Prynne paſſed that way through Cheſter to Car- 
narvin-caſile, he with others met bim, brought him 
into town, feaſted and defrayed him: beſides, this 
ſheriff gave him a ſuitof coarſe hangings to furniſh his 
chamber at Carnarvon- caſtle : other preſents were of- 
fered him, money and other things; but he refuſed 
them. This ſheriff is ſent up for by a purſuivant (p).“ 
In ſhort, all that affronted Laud ſuffered ; nor were there 


ar y that tranſgreſſed againſt him left unpuniſhed, One 
Boajer, who abuſed him to the face, and accuſed him of 


no leſs than high treaſon, was brought into the Star- 


chamber, and cenſured ; nor could he permit even a 
_ crack-brained lady to prophecy againſt him, without 


giving her the diſcipline of the high commiſſion court (). 
Twould be endleſs to reckon up the ſeverities inflicted 


in this reign on thoſe who oppoſed the governing ecele- 


- fiaſtics, Perſecution in every ſhape, but that of death, 
appeared, and continually increaſed, Men's fears were 


alarmed, their pity excited, and they knew not well 


V hat to do. Their perſecutors they looked on with hor- 


ror, and could hardly view them under the character of 
Chriſtians, Nor were their thoughts of them, perhaps, 


too hard. It being obſerved by a very ingenious writer, 
that 'tis not the believers of religion, but infidels and 


© atheiſts, who, in every country, have always been the 


- tevereſt Fee and crueleſt opprelicns of all civil 
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CHARLES I. 1 
to what has been ſaid, we add a brief ac 
count of the reſtraints on the preſs, and 
the ſufferings of ſuch as attempted. to break 
through them (Tr), we ſhall enable the 
-2 Hung ee Of reader 


* — 4 5 — 2 


as well as religious liberty. For as this life is their 
all, they are the more jealous in guarding it; the more 
ſevere in ſuppreſſing every innovation in practice or 
opinion, which might tend poſſibly to diſturb their | 
repoſe : this is the conſtant obſervation of all who are 
verſed in hiſtory, eſpecially in that of the Fews, where 
the Phariſees, however ſtrict in the obſervance of their 
religion, were always mild and gentle in the ſeat of 
judgment; whereas the Sadducees, though little con- 
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* animadverters on every light tranſgreffion of the (,) piadte. 


the Tower, expreſſed no remorſe for his treatment of vellaneous 
theſe men, who then were brought home, and uſed with 10, ao. 
great reſpect by the people. 1 ſhall crave leave, ſays Lond. 1752s 
he, to ſay of theſe men, as St. Auguſtin once ſaid of 
two great donatiſts in his time, who (it ſeems) had 
received ſome ſentence, and afterwards a return, not 
© altogether unlike theſe men [they were Felicianus and 
Pretertatus]. Of thoſe, thus St. Auguſtine : If theſe | 
men were innocent, why were they ſo condemned? - 
And if they were guilty, why were they with ſuch - 0 
* honour returned and received? This applies itſelf (s).“ (5) Laud's 
I ſhall only obſerve, that the ſeverity made uſe of to up- oubles, pe 
hold the church, as it was at this time pretended, was **** 5 
one very great reaſon of its after-fall. For perſecution, 
unleſs it be extreme and conſtant, has always been hurt 
ful to thoſe who uſed it. e 
(vy) [will add a brief account of the refiraints on the 
preſs, and the ſufferings of ſuch as attempted to break thro 
them.] The liberty of the preſs is moſt invaluable : it 
protects all other liberties, diſpels ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition, prieſtcraft and tyranny, and cauſes truth of all 
kinds to be known, beloved, and embraced. Wiſe and 
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reader fully to comprehend: the meaſures 


| | { * 


0 e We ens ee 


of the preſs; as well knowing, that to it we are indebted 

for the improvements in philoſophy and polite learning ; 
for freedom of thought, and of enquiry, in religious mat- 
ters; and that knowledge which happily is become com- 


mon among thoſe who are acquainted with its productions, 
Wicked miniſters, and tyrannical eccleſiaſtics, dread it, as 
fearing it will operate to their deſtruction; but ſuch as 
have honeſt views, and benevolent purpoſes, encourage 
it, and oppoſe every reſtraint of it. It is many times 
abuſed, withoutdoubt; (and which of heaven's bounties 
is not?) but the good effects of it are fo numerous, that 


that man deſerves ill of his country who lends his hand 


in the leaſt to overthrow it, and his memory will de. 


ſervedly be branded with infamy. However, this bleff- 
ing was wanting under Charles's government, as it had 
been under that of his predeceſſors. For licences were 


to be had of ſome 'biſhop or other, or the chancellors of 
the univerſities; and ſuch books as were printed without 


theſe were liable to be ſeized, though the matter con- 


tained in them was moſt unexceptlonable. But this 
alone would not anſwer the views of Charles's govern- 


ment; and therefore a decree was made in the Star- 
_ chamber, in Fuly 1637, which, as it will afford the beſt 


idea of the rigour of theſe times, I will give an account 


| of, It was to this effect: That none ſhall preſume to 
print any book or pamphlet whatſoever, unleſs the ſame 


< be firſt licenſed, with all the titles, epiſtles, and pre- 


faces therewith imprinted, by the lord archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, or the biſhop of London, for the time being, 


* or by their appointment 3 and within the limits of 


© either univerſity, by the chancellor. or vice · chancellor 


© thereof, upon pain that every printer, ſo offending, 


hall for ever thereafter be diſabled to exerciſe the art 


of. printing, and ſhall ſuffer ſuch further puniſhment as 


pythis court, or the high commiſſion, iſhall be thought 


a fitting 3 that before any books imported from foreign 
c parts ſhall be expoſed to ſale, eee 


CHARLES I. 1 
male uſe of at this time, in order to ſubdue 
the 


: hal be preſented | to the cken of Canteriury, or 
(the biſhopof London: and that no officer of the cuſtoms 
+ ſhall deliver any foreign books out of their hands and 
« cuſtody, before thoſe biſhops ſhall have appointed one 
« of their chaplains, or ſome other learned man, with 
« the maſter and wardens of the company of ſtationers, 
or one of them, to be preſent at the opening of the 

« pack and fardels, and to view the ſame. "And thoſe 
« that diſobey this injunction, are to be cenfured in this 
or the high commithon court, as the feveral cauſes 
« ſhall require. And if in this fearch there happen to 
be found any ſchiſmatical or offenſive books, they thall 
« be brought to the aforeſaid biſhops, or the high com- 
« miſfion office, that the offenders may be puniſhed. 
That no perſon whatſoever ſhall imprint in be, parts 

© beyond the ſeas, or import from thence, any £ngl/h 
© books, or whereof the greater part is Engliſb, whether 
formerly printed or not; and that no books wharſoever - 
hall be Ken though formerly licenſed, without a 
new licence firſt obtained, upon pain of like ccenfure 
© and puniſhment. .. And that if any perſon whatſoever, 
that is not an allowed printer, ſhall preſume to ſet up a 
« preſs for printing, or work at any ſuch preſs, or ſet 

* and compoſe letters for the ſame, he ſhall be fet inthe 
pillory, and whipt through the city of London (t). A ( Rot- 
decree this, little leſs ſevere than thoſe of the Romiſb in- N vol. 
quiſitors! But thoſe who made it, took eare to enecute POP 
it in its full a ve0Þ They refuſed to licenſe many books 
written again y and Arminĩaniſm; nor would they 
17 a new licence for reprinting Fex's book of Martyrs, | 

iſhop Fewel's works, and ſome part of Dr. Millats (v), (e) Can- = 
with many others. But this was hot the worſt of it. terbury's | 
* Fobn Marron and Jm Lilbemme (who made u fgure af. 3 
© terwarfds by oppoſi ing even Cromwell himſelf ) Were a paſſage of 
brought into the Star chamber, and orderetito be ena Ae 
* mined upon interrogatories, touching their printing the nw 5 
conttary to the above-mentioned decree; and they re- (oo). 

1 * to: take an _ to anſwer to W 

| | Was 
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236 THE LIFE OP 
5 the conſciences of men to the dominion of 
>" the 


© were ſentenced to 80 Meck to the Fleet, wa 15 re- 
main till they complyed with the orders of the court ; 
© to pay 500 l. each to his majeſty, and be bound with 
+ ſureties for their good behaviour. And to the end, 
© that others may be the more deterred from daring to 
© offend in the like kind hereafter, the court further or- 
* dered and decreed, that the ſaid Fohn Lilburne ſhould 
de whipt through the ſtreets, from the priſon of the 
Fleet to the pillory [placed between We/tminfler-hall- 
© gate and the Star- chamber]; ; and that he and Warton 
© ſhould be both of them ſet in the ſaid pillory, and from 
© thence be returned to the Fleet, there to remain ac- 
() Ruſh- “ cording to the ſaid decree (ww),* 
app" "a - © This ſentence was executed with the utmoſt rigour 
don Lilburne, who was ſmartly whipt from the F lect to 
© Weſtminſler, But Lilburne had an unconquerable 
ſpirit. —* Whilſt he was whipt at the cart, and ſtood in 
the pillory, he uttered many bold ſpeeches againſt the 
© tyranny of biſhops, &c. and when his head was in the 
hole of the pillory, he ſcattered ſundry copies of 
pamphlets (ſaid to be ſeditious), and toſſed them among 
the people, taking them out of his pocket; whereupon 
© the court of Star-chamber (then fitting), being in- 
formed, immediately ordered Lilburne to be gagged 
«© during the reſidue of the time he was to ſtand in the 
_ © pillory, which was done accordingly; and when he 
could not ſpeak, he ſtamped with his feet, thereby in- 
_ © timating to the beholders, he would ſtill ſpeak, were 
his mouth at liberty.” This bold behaviour only pro- 
voked the mercileſs-court the more: for it imme lately 
decreed, ©* That Litburne ſhould be laid alone with irons 
D on his hands and legs in the wards of the Fleet, where 
7 5 the baſeſt and meaneſt ſort of priſoners are uſed to be 
„put. This Mr. Hume, with his uſual exactneſs, ſays, 
1 was in N of his being * brought to his tryal 
. 00 Hiſtory © anew (x).“ 


$a It was moreover anion, © That hereafter all anclars | 
216. « that ſhall be produced. to receive corporal puniſhments 


, according | 


CHARLES I. 
the prieſthood : a thing always attended 
with the moſt unhappy 3 © 
If 


c according to fintence of that court, Ka ve their 
< garments ſearched before they be brought forth, and 
neither writing nor other thing ſuffered to be about 
them, and their hands likewiſe to be bound during 

« the time they are under puniſhment (z). (z) Ruf- 

Lilburne underwent this likewiſe, though of a genteel worth, vol. 

family, and a man far above the vulgar in point of un- ii · p. 

derſtanding. What ſhall we think of ſuch govern- 
ment as this! "Theſe puniſhments were fitter for Ruſſian 
boors, uſed from their infancy to the whip, than for Eng- 

lihmen who had been trained up under mild laws, and a 
gentle government. Thank God, the times are altered, 
or we never had had ſo many admirable diſcourſes on 

religion and liberty ! | 

Milton, in his moſt excellent ſpeech for the liberty of 
unlicenſed printing, ſpeaking of the popiſh Imprimaturs, 
obſerves, that © ſometimes five Imprimaturs are ſeen 

© together dialogue-wiſe in the piatza of one title-page, 

« complimenting and ducking each to other with their 

© ſhaven reverences, whether the author, who ſtands 

in perplexity at the foot of his epiſtle, ſhall to the prefs 

or to the ſponge. Theſe, continues he, are the pretty 
reſponſories; theſe are the dear antiphonies, that ſo 
bewitched of late our prelates and their chaplains with 

the goodly eccho they made; and beſotted us to the 

gay imitation of a lordly Imprimatur, one from Lam- 
beth-houſe, another from the weſt-end of St. Pauls; 
ſoapiſhly romanizing, that the word of command was 

ſtill ſet down in Latin, as if the learned grammatical ; 

pen that wrote it, would caſt no ink without Latin; 

or perhaps, as they thought, becauſe no vulgar tongue” 
was worthy to expreſs the pure conceit of an Impri- 
matur: but rather, as I hope, for that our Engliſh, 

the language of men ever famous and foremoſt in the _ 
atchievements of liberty, will not eaſily find ſervile 

letters enow to __ park a a e e (a) Milton's 
D (0. e : i * 
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1 tut LIFE of 
If we now turn our eyes to the adm}: 
niſtration of civil affairs, we ſhall find it 
far enough from being commendable, 
Charles entertained very high notions of 
the regal power (22). He thought himſelf 
0 a ccount- 


I will conclude this note with the Words of a gentle- 
man, now in a high ſtation. It will not be denied, 
© that our eccleſiaſtical affairs were under a meer clerical 
© adminiftration from the year 1628 to the meeting of 
* the long parliament. A period remarkably infamous 
© for a ſeries of weak, angry, Yl-concested meaſures: 
© meaſures calculated to beget in weak minds a veneras 
© tion towards the hierarchy z hut executed with a pe- 
dantick ſeverity, which produced a quite contrary 
effect. Certain enthuſiaſtick conceits.concerning the 
external beauties of religion, and the neceſſity of a 
general uniformity in the buſineſs of holy garments, 
holy feaſans, ſignificant geſtures, church utenſils and 
ornaments, ſeem to have been the ruling principles of 
thaſe times. Theſe filled the gaols with church · cri- 
minals, and ſent thouſands of aur moſt uſeful hands 
to ſeek their bread in foreign parts. Thraugh the in- 
fluence theſe principles had on our ſpiritual.governors, 
multitudes of learned and conſcientiqus preachers were 
ſilenced, and expoſed at once to the two greateſt trials 
which can befall human nature, publick infamy, and 
remedileſs want. Theſe principles alone, and a con- 
duct on our part ſuited to them, broke our unioũ with 
the reformed churches abroad, and fomented a war in 
Scotland? which, together with a general alienation of 
affections at home, occaſioned in great meaſure by a 
rigorous exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, prepared 
things for that ſcene of miſery, which ended in the 
©. ruin of our conſtitution, Theſe were the effects of 
- (5) Exarni- an adminiſtration purely ſacerdotal, in matters com- 
natien of 6 monly called: ſpititual (677. 
my w_ * (22) Charles entertained very high notions of the regal 
edit. Lond, power, ] Here are my proofs, * While Harring/on 
1735, 890. 5 © (author 
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(author of the celebrated Oceana) waited on his ma- 
© jeſty at Holdenby, ſays Mood, his majeſty loved his 
company, and did chuſe rather (finding him to be an 

« ingenious man) to diſcourſe with him, than with others 
of the chamber. They had often diſcourſes concern- 
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« wrote in one of his books theſe lines from the poet; 283. 2+ 
Fullitur egregio guiſquis ſub principe credit 
a © Servitium. Nunquam' libertas gratior extat 5 I 
© Dram ſub rege pio. (4) W 
But to give an authority moſt unqueſtionable, his ma- _ were 
jeſty publickly avowed, in a ſpeech to the lords and com- 383. 99 
mons, That he owed an account of his actions to 
none but God alone (e). And in one of his papers (e) King 
to Henderſon, he ſays, L hold it abſolutely unlawful for gore 2. 
ſubjects (upon any pretence whatſoever) to make war 1644. | 
(though defenſive) againſt their lawful ſovereign (J). (F) 14. p. = 
And on his trial he affirmed, '* That a king cannot be #7 1 
tried by any ſuperiour juriſdiction on earth (g).“ And (g) 18. p. 
again: I do not know how a king can be a delin- 194+ 
quent.“ And afterwards he aſſerts, That the autho- 
© rity'of obedience to kings is clearly warranted, and 
_ © ftriftly'commanded, both in the Old and New Teſta _ 
ment; which If denied, continued he, I am ready in- 


ſtantly to prove. And for the queſtion now in hand, y 
there it is ſaid, that where the word of a king is, there = 
is power; and who may ſay unto him, What do's BB 
© thou? Ecel. viii. 4. Then for the law: of this land., I! | 


© am'noleſs'confident, that no learned lawyer will af- 
ſftrm that an impeachment can lye againſt the king, 
they all going in his name; and one of their maxim ; 
is, That the king can do no wrong (h).“ Theſe were (5) 18. f p 
the ſentiments of Charles; which he learned at the feet of 19% p 


Camaliel, as he ſtiles his father (i), who, if his ghoſt,” . 
ſays he to Henderſon, ſhould now ſpeak, he would tell 139. | 
bh you, that a'bloody reformation was never lawful, as e | 
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2 AE LIFE OF 
If we now turn our eyes to the adm: 
niſtration of civil affairs, we ſhall find it 
far enough from being commendable, 
Charles entertained very high notions of 
the regal power (zz). He thought himſelf 
5 account- 


I will conclude this note with the Words of a gentle- 
man, now in a high ſtation. It will not be denied, 
chat our eccleſiaſtical affairs were under a meer clerical 
© adminiſtration from the year 1628 to the meeting of 
* the long parliament. A period remarkably infamous 
| © for a ſeries of weak, angry, ill-eoncerted meaſures; 
« meaſures calculated to beget in weak minds a veneras 
* tion towards the hierarchy ; hut executed with a pe- 
« dantick ſeverity, which produced a quite contrary 
effect. Certain enthuſiaſtick conceits.concerning the 
© external beauties of religion, and the neceſlity of a 
_ © general uniformity in the buſineſs of holy garments, 
holy ſeaſons, ſignificant geſtures, church utenſils and 
© ornaments, ſeem to have been the ruling principles of 
© thaſe times. Theſe filled the gaols with church; cri- 
© minals, and ſent thouſands of aur moſt uſeful hands 
to ſeek their bread in foreign parts. Thraugh the in- 
fluence theſe principles had on our ſpiritual governors, 
c multitudes of learned and conſcientious preachers were 
“ ſilenced, and expoſed at once to the two greateſt trials 
< which can befall human nature, publick infamy, and 
remedileſs want. Theſe principles alone, and a con- 
duct on our part ſuited to them, broke our unioũ with 
the reformed churches abroad, and fomented a war in 
Scotland: which, together with a general alienation of 
affections at home, occaſioned in great meaſure by a 
5 rigorous exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, prepared 
« things for that ſcene of miſery, which ended in the 
ruin of our conſtitution, Theſe were the effects of 


0%) Examni- © an adminiſtration purely ſacerdotal, in matters com- 


nation of 6 monly called: ſpiritual (5). £4 3 "4 
(22) Charles entertained very high notions of the regal S 

edit. Lond. Power,] Here are my proofs, * While Harrimg/on 
1735 jb. (author 
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(author of the celebrated Oceana) waited on his ma- 

« jefty at Holdenby, ſays Wood, his majeſty loved his 

company, and did chuſe rather (finding him to be an 

« ingenious man) to diſcourſe with him, than with others 

© of the chamber. They had often diſcourſes concern- 

© ing government; but when they happened to talk ofa 

commonwealth, the king ſeemed not to endure it (c).? (e) Wood's 

s And againſt the levellers and anti-monarchiſts, he - hy 

wrote in one of his books theſe lines from the poet: 328. * 

| Fullitur egregio quiſquis ſub principe credit 1 
C Servitium. Nunguam libertas gratior extat 
© Dram ſub regt pio. (4) % © © tw. oi 
But to give an authority moſt unqueſtionable, his ma- _ ſhort 

jeſty publickly avowed, in a ſpeech to the lords and com- 383. „ 

mons, That he owed an account of his actions to 

none but God alone (e). And in one of his papers 8 . 

to Hentterſon, he ſays, I hold it abſolutely unlawful for . 

fubjects (upon any pretence whatſoever) to make war 164. 

(though defenſive) againſt their lawful ſovereign (F). J) I. p. 
And on his trial he affirmed, That a king cannot be 87. 
tried by any ſupetiour juriſdiction on earth (g).“ And (4) 1d. pe 
again: I do not know how a king can be a delin- 79+ 
quent.“ And afterwards he aſſerts, That the autho- 
rity of obedience to kings is clearly warranted, and 
ſtrictly commanded, both in the Old and New Teſta- 
ment; which if denied, continued he, I am ready in- 
ſtantly to prove. And for the queſtion now in hand, 

there it is ſaid, that where the word of a king is, there 

ist power; and who may ſay unto him, What do'ſt 
thou? Ecel. viii. 4. Then for the law of this land, I 

am no leſs confident, that no learned lawyer will af- 

_ © 'firm that an impeachment can lye againſt the king, 
they all going in his name; and one of their maxim - - 
© is, That the king can do no wrong (h).“ Pheſe were (6). 10. p. 
the ſentiments of Churles, which he learned at the feet of 199. 
Camaliel, as he ſtiles his father (i), who, if his ghoſt,” . | 
Tays'he'to*Henderſmm, ſhould now ſpeak, he would'tell 19. 
you, that a'bloody reformation was never lawful, as | 
N | . | : 4 not | 
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THE LIFE OF 


ſubjects, by the divine law, ought not tg 

5 | reſiſt 

St cM not warranted by God's word, and that preces & "I 

| (4) King & me ſunt arma eccleſiæ (k).” So that lord Bolingbroke 

works, p. Was probably right in ſaying, This prince had ſucked 
C 


in with his milk thofe abſurd principles of government, 
which his father was ſo induſtrious, and, unhappily for 
king and people, ſo ſucceſsful in propagating. He 
found them eſpouſed, as true principles both of religion 
and policy, by a whole party in the nation, whom he 
eſteemed friends to the conſtitution in church and ſtate, 
He found them oppoſed by a party, whom he looked 
on indiſcriminately as eneinies to the church and to 
monarchy. Can we wonder that he grew zealous in 
a cauſe, which he underſtood to concern him ſo neatly, 
and in which he ſaw ſo many men, who had not the 
ſame intereſt; and might therefore be ſuppoſed to act 
on a principle of conſcience, equally zealous? Let any 
one, who hath been deeply and long engaged in the 
conteſts of party, aſk himſelf, on cool reflection, whe- 
ther prejudices, concerning men and things, have not 
grown up and ſtrengthened with him; and obtained an 
uncontroulable influence over his conduct? We dare 
appeal to the inward ſentiments of every ſuch perſon. 
— With this habitual biaſs upon him, king Charles 
came to the throne; and to compleat the misfortune, 


K 
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(1) Craftſ- © he had given all his confidence to a madman (1), 


man, vol. 
vil. p. 


(n) H 


paäalitical dif. Well 

cCourſes, p. ambition in 
266, 8 
in the 
Edinburgh, 


12752. 


alſo his hiſ- F4 
tory of Great 
Britain, vol, 
i. P · 118, ä 


in the 


This ſeems the beſt apology for Charles on this head. 
Mr. Hume's is of a like nature (m). However,” as 
Gordon well obſerves, it is a poor and contemptible 
on in a prince, that of ſwelling his prerogative, 

< and catching at advantages over his people; it is ſepa- 
rating himſelf from the tender relation of a father and 
See © protector, a character which conſtitutes the glory of a 
king; and aſſuming that of a foe and an enemy. This 
© is what a prince of. a great and benevolent ſpirit will 
© conſider ; not himſelf-as a lordly tyrant, nor them as 
note. c his property and ſlaves; but himſelf and them, under 
___ © theamiable and engaging ties of magiſtrate and fellow- 

citizens. Such was the difference between a. queen 

Wk. RT, \ | + Elizabeth 


391. 


ume's 


vo. ; 
note,, 
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refit b his will. y In eee hero, 
5 he 


© Elizabeth and Richard the hed; how glotious and 

« proſperous: the reign of the one, how infamous and 

© unhappy that of the other! What renown accompa- 
nies her memory, what ſcorn his! It is indeed appa- 
rent from our hiſtory, that thoſe of our princes Who 
thirſted moſt violently after arbitrary rule, were chiefly DR. 
ſuch, as were remarkable for poor ſpirit and ſmall ge. 
nius, pedants, bigots, the timorous and effeminate (). % Diſcout= 
It were to be wiſhed all princes had the following a 
lines, which beautifully ſet forth the duty and office of P4297, ws; 
a king, engraved on the tables of their hearts. They  - 


are put into the mouth of Jaſus, and are n of his 
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- benevolent mind. LE » 
What if with like averſion I 30: ir 20 Ve 
Riches and realms ; yet not for that a crown _, . - 
Golden in ſhow, is. but a wreath r 
Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and ſleepleſs Nas BOS Ot 
To him who wears the regal diadem, 3 B 
When on his ſhoulders each man's burden ſons. „„ 
For therein ſtands the office of a king,  - Þ.M 
His honor, virtue, merit, and chief praiſe, PE PLN ©. 
That for the public all this weight he bears. oh 5 / 
Vet he who reigns within himſelf, and rules 9 0 . | 
| Paſſions, deſires, and fears, is more a 80 Ry et ; ji 
hich every wiſe and virtuous man attains. ö 
And who attains not, ill aſpires to rufe TN Wh” 7 
Cities of men, or headftrong multitudes, _ LES 
Bubject himſelf. to anarchy Within, | 0 jy 2; 7 
Or lawleks paſſions ; in him. which he n e 
But to guide nations in the way of trutin 2421 . | 


— 


By ſaving dodtrine, and from errot lead N 
o know, and knowing worſhip God an 55 
Is yet more kingly; this attracts the ſoul, uh N 
Joverns the inner man, the nobler part; Aus YEE TINS 
bat other o'er.the body only reigns 1 + BH 
And oft by force, which, to a generous mind. PER = 
Bo reigning can be, no . delight. Millan. 9 
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be thought contemptuouſly . of parliaments 
A0 treated PO: of the members of it 


5 Ns with 
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In his ſpeech to the, lords and commons at Whitehall, 
Murtrh 29, 1626, N 
00 Nemelner tit parlia 
for their calling, ging, and diſſolution; therefore as 
II find the fruits of them good or evil, they are to con- 
ttinue, or not to be. And remernber that if in this 
time, inſtead of mending your errors, by delay y. you 
 6-perhiſt in y ur etrors, you make them 1 2 and irre- 


ve the following paragraph: 
nts are altogether in my power 


cofncileabſe: whereas, on the other fide, if you go on 
© chearfully to 'meiid them, and look to the iifeſed 


5 ſtate of Chriſtendom, and the affairs of the kingdom, 


© as it yo now by y this preat engagement, you will do 
« yourſelves hond, you hal encourage me to go on 
© with parliattients, And Lhope alt Chriſtendom ſhall feel 


che goed of it (o). Charles ſeemed to have forgot 


that there were ſtatutes then in being for annual parſia- 


ments. But if there had not, the power of aſſembling 


* fiduciary truſt repoſed in him, for the ſafety of the 


people, in a caſe where the uneertainty aid variable- 


© neſs of human affairs could not bear a ſteady fixed rule. 
For it: not being h p that che firſt framers of the 


© beſt remedy could be fount for this defect, was to truſt 
© this to the prudence of one WH⁰ Was always to be pre- 
© ſent, and whoſe bufineſs it was to watch oer the pub- 


ions of their aſſemblies, with- 


more dangerous ene, and ”_ the quick 


tun 


\ : . 


* and diſmiſſing the fegiſtative, placed in the executiye, 
gives not the! executive a fuperlority over it; but is a 


% 


by any foreſight, be ſo much maſ- 
ters of future events, A 0 de le to prefix ſo jult pe- 
Triods of return and duration to the afſeriblies of the 

© legiflative, in all times to come, that might exactly 
anſwer all the exigeneſes of the commonwealth; the 


lic good. Conſtant ber nd meetings of the legiſſa- 
tive, and long continua 

4 0 out ace Rr Gee e could not but be burthenſome 
Ito the people, and muſt neceffarily in time produce 


turn of affairs might be ſometimes ſuch asto need their 

< preſent help: any delay of their convening might en- 
danger the public; and fometimes too their buſineſs 
might be ſo great, that the limited time of their fittin 

might be too ſhort for their work, and rob the publie 

of that benefit which could be had only from their 

© mature deliberations. What then could be done, in 

« this caſe, to prevent the community from being expoſed 

c ſometime or other to eminent hazard, on one fide or 

« the other, by fixed intervals and periods, ſet to the 

meeting and acting of the legiſlative, but to intruſt it 
to the prudence of fome, who, being preſent, and ac- 
© quainted with the ſtate of public affairs, might make 

« uſeof this prerogative for the public good? And where 

c elſe could this be fo well placed as in his hands, who. 

was intruſted with the execution of the laws for the 

© ſame end? Thus ſuppoſing the regulation of times for 
the aſſembling and ſitting of the legiſlative, not ſettled = 
by the original conſtitution, it naturally fell into te _ Wl 

hands of the executive, not as an arbitrary power de- 
pending on his good pleaſure; but with this truſt, al- 

ways to have it exerciſed only for the public weal, as 
the occurrences of times and change of affairs might 

require (p).“ This reaſoning is worthy of the Engliſh- (y) Locke 
man and philoſopher. eee 2 

I no return to the ſubject. His majeſty, in a ſpeech 2%, 20. 


* 


to the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons of his ſecond Lond. 17al. 


7 


parliament, 1625-6, tells him, I muſt let you know, + 
_ © rhat T will not allow any of my ſervants to be queſ- 

tioned among you; much lefs ſuch as are of eminent 
© place, and near unto me (). And in a ſpeech to the (4) King 

lords and commons, at his opening of his third parlia. nis“ * 
ment, March 7, 1627-8, he, among other things, thus 166. 
declared” his ſentiments, —* In-this time of common 
danger I have taken the moſt antient, ſpeedy, and beſt KB 
* way for ſupply, by calling you together. If (which - = 
God forbid) in not contributing what may anſwer the -i 
© quality of my occaſions, you do not your duties, it 1 | 


8 — 
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in the face of the world; violated their 


known | 


ſhall ſuffice] have Jone mine: in theconſcience where- 
of I ſhall reſt content, and take ſome other courſe, for 
which God hath empowered. me, to ſave that which 
the folly of particular men might hazard to loſe., Take 
not this as a menace (for I ſcorn to threaten any but 
my equals), but as an admonition from him who is 

tied, both by nature and duty, to provide for your pre- 
ſervations (). When Buckingham was fallen upon 
by the commons, and many members had ſpoken ſharply 

againſt him, the king went to the houſe of lords, and 7010 
them, The cauſe, the only cauſe of his coming thither, 


was to expreſs the ſenſe he had of all their honors; for 


be that toucheth any of you, ſaid he, toucheth me in a 
© very great meaſure. I have thought fit to take order 
for the puniſhing ſome inſolent ſpeeches lately ſpoken: 
© ] have been too remiſs heretofore in puniſhing ſuch 


4 ſpeeches as concern myſelf. Not that I was greedy of 


« their monies, but that Buckingham, through his impor- 

© tunity, would not ſuffer me to take notice of ö 

© leſt he might be thought to have ſet me on, and; 

© he might come the forwarder to his tryal (s).“ „ 
I will add but one paſſage more from bis ſpeech to = ; 

houſe of lords, at the difloulving of his third parliament, 


March 10, 1628-9. Taking notice of the houſe of com- 
mons, he ſays, * Mak few vipers among them caſt this 
ns mii of undutifulneſs over moſt of their eyes; and 
then tells them in like words, Theſe vipers muſt look - 


for their reward of puniſhment (:). He was as good 
as his word; for thoſe who oppoſed him in parliament, 


or ſuch as he feared: would not comply with him there, 
felt heavy marks of his diſpleaſure. Sir Dudley Hes, 


105 Whit- 


By lock, 


« and Sir John Elliut, were committed to the Tower for 


words ſpoken in the houſe againſt Puckingham (u). 


And the commons having“ voted the ſeizing; Mir. Rol- 


Es goods (a member of the houſe) to bea breach. of 


« privilege, a hat debate was upon it: the ſpeaker being ? 
4 called upon to put the queſtion propoſed, ſaid he dur 
not; lor the Kiug had commanded the COmTAryai il. Tho 


4 * 4 


CHARLES I. 4s 
known and fuhdütnental privileges; r 
8 | priſoned e 


EL. bout in ſome difturbante login to a day; and then 
being met again, they wiſh the ſpeaker to put the 
former queſtion; but he refuſed, and ſaid he had a 
command to adjourn the houſe (10). Upon the dif- (=) Whit 
oi + of the parliament, © warrants of the council hat ders 
« iſſued for Hollis, Selden, Hobart, Elliott, and other par- 
« liament-men[ninein number}, to appear before them: 
Hollis, Curriton, Elliott, and Valentine appeared; and 
© refuſing to anſwer out of parliament for what was ſaid 
c and done in parliament, they were committed cloſe 
priſoners to the Tower; and a proclamation for ap- 
« prehending others went out, and ſome of their ſtudies 
« ſealed up (x). Inſormations were exhibited 'by the(s) Id: pe 
« attorney- - general againſt theſe gentlemen 1 in the Star- 13 a 
chamber, and in the King's Bench; in the latter of 
which judgment was given againſt them, That they 
* ſhould be impriſoned, and not delivered till they had 
given ſecurity for their good behaviour, and make a 
* ſubmiſſion and acknowledgment of their offences: and 
they were alſo fined (y).” Elliott was fined 20004, (3) Id. p. 
Hollis ooo marks, and Valentine 5001, (2). Ellictt, re-“ 1 
fuſing to give ſecurity, was detained many years in priſon, ney 
where he ended his da 8, and was looked on as a mar- i. p et; 
tyr by the people. This judgment was declared after- Croke 5 rr. 
wards by the parliament, in 1641, to be againſt law and — kg 
privilege of parliament; and very handſome ſums were fol Lond, 
ordered to be paid out of the public money to the con- 1683. 
feſſors for public liberty. But by a ſtrain of generoſity 
uncommon, Mr. Hollis refuſed the 5000 J. voted him, 
and ſaid he would not receive a penny till the public debts 
were paid. He only received 1000 marks fine impoſed 
on him, which he had laid'down in ready money, and 
this only becauſe his whole eſtate had been kept from 
him in the weſt for three years. Some of the other 
Fa refuſed to receive what was given them (a), ( 2 
t were to be wiſhed our modern Patriot inherited a like, lord Hollis, 
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610. Such of the houſe of peers as were diſpleaſing to him, or 


I Phil- | 


(4) Whit- 
Jock, p. 4. 
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THE LIPE OF 
„ priſoned their perſons; ſealed up their ſt 8 


and 


TD.is yery remarkable, that this judgment given againſt 
Hollis, &c. was, by the lords and commons in parlia- 
ment aſſembled, in Dec. 1667, alſo declared to be an 
© illegal judgment, and againſt the freedom and privi- 
lege of parliament, And it was ordered by the lords, 
That Deuzil Hollis, then lord Hollis, be defired ty cauſe 
c the roll of the court of King's Bench, wherein the ſaid 
0 Judgment is recorded, to be brought before the lords in 
< parliament by a writ of error, to the end that ſuch fur- 
ther judgment may be given upon the ſaid caſe, as this 
© houſe ſhall find meet: which being by him accordingly 
ee « done, the judgment was reverſed (h). Nor were the 


privileges of the commons alone violated by this prince. 


his favourite, ſuffered very great oppreflions. Milliams, 
biſhopof Lincoln, was not ſummoned. to parliament till he 
had complained thereof to the king, who then granted 
it; but for fear of diſpleaſing, he appointed a proxy. And 
in the next parliament the lord keeper Coventry, by order, 
writ to him to diſſwade him from appearing at it, with 
© e of Which he thought not proper then to comply (e), though 
Willians, if he had, be might poſſibly have eſcaped ſome of his 


p. 193. after-troubles froni the court. The earl of Bryſol's | 


_ ©writ was ſtopped, after he had been confined to his 
houſe two years; who thereupon petitioned the lords 
« for his right of peerage, to have a writ to attend the 
© houſe, and that he might be brought to his tryal in 
s parliament, Whereupon the lords prayed the king, 
that Briftol, and other lords, whoſe writs were ſtopped, 
might have their writs; and they had them: but Br 
ol, by petition to the lords, acquainted them, that be 
© had received his writ to attend the parliament; but 
5 withal a letter miſſive from the lord keeper, ſignifying: 
© bis majeſtie's pleaſure, that he ſhould forbeat coming 
to the parliament (d). - And the lords were diſcon- 
< tented at the commitment of the earl of Arundel, about 
his ſon's marriage with the duke of Lenox his ſiſter 
and with breaches of their priviledges ; and upon the 
1 e To * releaſe 


[ 


# 


CHARLES E 


and procured heavy fines to be laid on them 
by his judges. A judgment in the opinion 
of ſucceeding; parliaments illegal, and againſt 
the freedom and privilege ot parliament. 
All theſe violations of the rights and pri- 


vileges of the legiſlative body, were offered in 


about tyree years after Charles aſcended: the 
throne. In this period three parliaments; 
being diſſolved by him, he iſſued a procla- 


mation 


* 


« releaſe of dir Dudly Dives ang Sir John IIR the 
c lords petitioned the king for tht earl of Arundel's te- 


« leaſe. - The king ſent a meſſage, that he was com- 
© mitted for perſonal miſdemeanours againſt the king. 
band not for any matters of parliament. The earl of 
Arundel had five proxies, which were loſt by his im- 
priſonment, and no precedent was found of any peer 


© committed, ſitting the parliament, except that of the 


* biſhop of NMincheſter, in Edward the Third's time, 


+ The hobſe of lords voted (nemine contradicents),' - 
* That no lord ought to be committed, fitting the par- 
£ liament, except for treaſon, fèlony, or breach of the 


peace. And in purſuance hereof, they voted a remon- 


« ſtrance to the king to declate their right, and to his 


majeſty to releaſe the earl of Arundel. But they peti- 


tioned and petitioned in vain, till at length the king, 


* finding them bent on the earl's liberty, diſcharged 


© him (e). Abbot, archbiſhop, of Canterbury, allo, (0 Whit. 


having been long flighted at court, fell under the — 4 


ock, p. 6. 


* high diſpleaſure, for refuſing to licenſe $iþthorp's: ſer- 
mon; and not long after he was ſequeſtred from his 
office, and a commiſſion was granted to five biſhops, 


* one of which was Laud to enceute archirpiſcopal qu 
301 5500+ 006 ban (Y Ruſhe 
on of the worth, vol. 
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"Rater other flagrant inſtances of the violati 
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F mation. for ſupprefling falſe rumours touch- 
| ng parliaments, in which he declared, he 
* ſhould count it preſumption: for any to 
* preſcribe any time to him for parliaments; ; 
*-the calling, continuing, and diſſolving of 
which, ſays he, is always in our own 
) King power (g). From this time the ſubject 
works, p poderwent 2 e e ee 555 


1. 
231 i Loans 
0 ad From this time the ies — a thouſand 
 ofpreſſions. ] Charles, from the commencement of his 
feign, had been guilty df great acts of oppreſſion, as will 
appear from the allem palloges 4 in a * er 
tionable writer. 
„II n the year 1625; be ſent out bis ry to the lord 
7 4 lieutenanis of counties, touching a general loan of 
Aer money ta him (þ).* And in 1626, the king re- 
eres. © quired a loan of money, and ſent to London and the 
port. towns to furniſh ſhips for guard of the ſeas.— 
= London being rated twenty ſhips, deſuec an abate, 
ment: the council denied it; aud in anſwer to their 
© precedents, ſaid, That the precedents in former times 
'© were obedience, and not 4 irection. A benevolence 
0 Id. p. 7. © was likewiſe required (i). To the impoſing of loans 
| woas added the billeting of ſoldiers; martial law. was 
executed, and the ſoldiers committed great outrages- 
Sir Randal Creto, chief juſtice, not favouring the loan, 
was put out of his place. Some who refuſed to lend 
money to the king, were forced to ſerve in the king's 
ſhips. then going forth; and refuſers in the country, 
t were ſome of them committed, and the meaner ſort 
preſſed to ſerve as ſoldiers.— The gentlemen here, who 
8 refuſed to pay the loan, were confined in other coun- 
ties, and in cloſe impriſonment, and ſome of them in 
common gaols :. Sir Jen Hlliott, one af them, in a pe- 
' tition to the king, ſets forth the ne the loan, 
k or of apy tax, without parliament; taking this way tg 
# inform: ine FE what 1 e os not 3 2 and pe al- 
F a YR IE 
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CHARLES l. 
Loans and benevolences were exacted without 
pretence 


« ledg eth his bonfelenge not to ſubmit to it, and prays 
6 « (high liberty; but could not obtain it. Sir Peter Hai- 
« man, another refuſer, was ſent upon an errand, as far 


as the Palatinate (4). And lord Haughton, in a letter (&) White 
to Sir Thomas Wentworth, dated St. Bartlemews, May 19, lock, p. 3. 


1627, writes, * Sir Harbattle Grim/tone of Eſſex was laid 


up laſt week: his neighbours of Chelmsford, the fix 


poor tradeſmen, ſtand out ſtifly, notwithſtanding the 
many threats and promiſes made them; which made 
one ſay, that honour, that did uſe to reſide in the head, 


» 1 7 


w was now, like the gout, got into the foot (J). These (7) Straf-. 
proceedings were looked on as very grievous and illegal; forde's lets 


and therefore, i in order to prevent the rene wal of them, 
the petition of right was firſt framed, and after much 
chicanery and many ſtruggles on the king's part, paſt 
into a law. The enacting clauſes in this important law 
are theſe :-* That no man hereafter be compelled to 
make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or 
* ſuch like charge, without common conſent by act of 

* parliament; and that none elſe be called to make an- 
« ſwer, or take ſuch oath, or to give attendance, or to 


be confined, or otherwiſe moleſted or diſquieted con- 


* cerning the fats, or for refuſal thereof. Ad that no 
© freeman, in any ſuch manner, as is before mentioned, 
be impriſoned or detained. - And that your: majeſty 


© will be pleaſed to remove the ſaid ſoldiers and mari- 


ners, and that your people may not be ſo burthened in fel | 


time to come. And that all commiſſions for proceed- 


ing by martial law, may be revoked and annulſed; and 


£ that hereafter no commiſſions of like nature may iſſue 


forth toany perſons wh atſoever, to be executed as afore- 
* faid, left, by colour of them; any of your majeſtie's 
ö fubjects be deſtroyed or put to death, contrary to the 
5 laws and franchiſe of the land. All which, ſay the 


jords and commons, they · moſt humbly pray of your 
moſt excellent majeſty, as their rights — liberties, 


4 according to the ſaws anch. ſtatates of this realm; and 


Lagern 20 


that [your _ as allo" vouchfafe to declare, 


„That 


＋ 


ters, vol. . 
p 38. 


Re ied 
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That the awards, doings, and proceedings to the pre- 
judice of your people in any of the premiſes, ſhall not 


(eh Stat. 


3 Car. c. i. 


13 11, and ſtrongly expreſied than this, none leſs liable to an 


he ſoon broke it, to his own diſhonour and his ſubjects 
grief. Tunnage and poundage were taken by him with: 


them.“ And being queſtioned by the houſe for taking 


king ſent a meſſage, That what the cuſtomers did was 


(„) Whit- 
Jock, p. 12. 


had detained 7060 l. of his goods; he himſelf was im- 
priſoned fx years in the Fleet; and theugh by the cm- 


pretenee of law, and gentlemen of diſtinction 


mitted for not paying it. Mr. Reles's goods were ſeized, 
tho' a member of parliament, on the ſame account, by 


 euftoms, as not given by parliament, was afterwards pro- 
_ ceeded againſt in the Star-chamber, .fined 2000 l. and 


a 


* 
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E 


be drawn hereafter into conſequence or example. And 
that your majeſty will be alio graciouſly pleaſed, for 
the further comfort and ſafety of your people, to de- 
clare your royal will and pleaſure, I hatin the things 
aforeſaid, all your officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you 
accordingto the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, as they 
tender the honour of your majeſty, and the proſperity 
« of this kingdom (n). - No law could be mare clear] 


HH OH NAGA Bb 


evaſion. But though Charles gave his royal aſſent to it, 
out grant by parliament, and ſome merchants were com- 


the cuſtomers, who inſolently declared, if all the par- 
$ liament were concerned in the goods, they would ſeize 


the goods of parliament- men, they with boldneſs an- 
ſwered, That they conceived no privilege of parliament 
was in the caſe.“ This diſtaſting the commons, the 


by his order, and that he would not have his particular 
© intereſt ſevered from that of his ſervants, who acted 
* by his command (n). Of ſmall force were laws in 
the opinion of this prince we ſee, and little was their 
authority valued by him, though he himſelf had aſſented 
to them Chambers, who had denied payment of the 


ordered to make a ſubmiſſion, which, with the fortitude 
of a Roman, he refuſed ! But the officers of the cuſtoms 


mons, in 1640, ordered 13, 680“. in part of repaxayon 
for bis ſufferings in ihis cauſe, and his nine man tha im- 
D e priſonment 


| WH were impriſoned, and otherwiſe ill treated, 
; : | | FF 


/ 


prifonment in 1637, for withſtanding ſhip-money; yet; 


d to their very great diſgrace, he was put off from time to 

J time; till wearied out by delays, he was reduced to a low 

p eſtate and condition, and died in 1658, aged about 

. ſeventy (e). n | 5 Nie e (o) Ruſh- 

$ Mr. Vaſſal alſo was brought into the Exchequer, for vorth, vol. 
1 not paying tunnage and poundage : he pleaded Magna 0796 

4 Charta, and the ſtatute de Tollagio non concedendo; and 

y that this impoſition was not by aſſent in parliament; 

y The barons refuſed to hear bis council, gave judgment 
1 againſt him, and impriſoned himi{p).'—* After the (p) Whit- 
y diſſolution of that-parliament, wherein the abovemen- ck, P. 12. 
$ tioned petition of right was granted, England was go- | 
7 verned for twelve years without a parliament.— Tun- 

1 nage and poundage were continued without any con- 

, ſent of parliament; the book of rates upon merchants 

y goods were inhanced, and the collection of them en- 

— forced out of the courſe of ordinary courts of juſtice. 

e The next deſign, ſays Ruſoworth," for money was, by 

$ proclamation, to revive an obſolete law about knight- = 

* hood; under colour whereof ſummons were ſent 


throughout the kingdom, to every man paſſeſſed for 

three years of 40l. per Annum, who did not appear 

before the king at his coronatiqn to be made a knight, 

to ſubmit to ſuch fines as they could compound for; 

and James Maleverer, of Arncliſ, in the county of 

York, Eſq; put himſelf upon the judgment of the court 

of Exchequer, what fine they ſhould think fit to im- 

poſe upon him: but the court doubting the lau wauld 

not bear them out, refuſed that: regular courſe of im- 

poſing a fine, and put the party ſubmitting, to go and 
compound with commiſſioners in the country, contrary 

to the intent of the Jaw. Another advice to advance 

the king's revenue, was, to grant patents under the 

great ſeal; by which monopolies. were created, in a 
manner, of all ſorts of commodities; as ſoap, ſalt . 
wine, leather, ſea- coal, cards, pins, even to che ſole 

were countenanced $3,400 2384 


gathering af rags; which. ptojedts at 
. 5 5 8 * ** | with 8 A 
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(9) See 
Ruſh- 
wWorth's 
reface to 


ö F 29 vol, 


.C 
03 


 THEMATEANOT 
for refuſing to contribute to them. Tunnage 
| 5 and 


with the name of Incorporations. Another advice 
was given to raiſe a revenue for the king, by granting 
of commiſſions under the great ſeal for offenders to 
compound; and the better to effect the ſame, ſome 
examples were made by ſentence in the high court of 
Star- chamber, againſt ſeveral perſons, to pay great fines, 

as for depopulations, nuſances in building between 
high and low water-mark, for pretended encroach- 


ments upon the foreſts, with other things of that na- 


ture: and accordingly commiſſions were iſſued out, 
and offenders in that kind did compound, which 
brought in a conſiderable revenue ().“ Let not the 


reader think theſe were ſmall matters. For from what 


follows it appears they were great grievances, abominable 
hardſhips. Mr. Garrard, in a letter to the lord deputy 
Wentworth, dated Londen, Nov. 10, 1634, has tbe fol- 


lowing words :—* Whitfield is made a ferjeant, but not 
. © the king's: he hath received this addition for the ſer- 


< vice he hath done at Dean Foreft, and for a later in 


© Effex; for. they would have brought all Eſen, from 


« Stratford- Bow to Colebeſter, to be forelt. *Tis not jet 
« judged ; for the gentlemen of that county being un- 


prepared for a defence, they have time given them 
until the 20th of February; then the juſtice in eyre 


will ſet again, If then they cannot free themſelves, 


they muſt for ever ſubmit themſelves to foreſt- law. 
One Sir Anthony Roper of Kent, was fined in the Star- 
© chamber for depopulations four thouſand, pounds, to 
the relator one hundred pounds, to the parſon of his 


* pariſh one hundred pounds, and to the poor of the 


© ſame pariſh one hundred pounds: he is enjoined alſo 


(7 $traf- 


 Forde's let» part of this cenſure (7) The ſame gentleman, in a 
ters, vol. i. letter to the ſame, dated April 14, 1633, tells him, 


— 
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< to repair thoſe houſes he hath demoliſhed within twWo 


years, to let his farms at reaſonable rates: if he ſhould 


dye in the interim, yet is he obliged to have theſe 


things performed, and not to come forth of priſon till 
he hath given ſecurity for the true performance of every 
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and poundage were taken without any _ 
itt ſent 


The juſtice-ſeat in Eſex hath been kept this Eafter-" 
week, and all Effex is become foreſt ; and fo, they ſay, 
« will all the counties of England but three, Kent, Surry, 
and Suſſex (s). —Gteat complaint was made apainſt(s) Strafs, 
theſe proceedings of the juſtice in eyre in Eſſex. It was fee at,. 
c alledged by the country, that the meets, meers, limits, p. 413. 04S 
and bounds of foreſts, were adjudged by them to ex- 
. tend further than they were taken to be in the 2oth 
year of king James, and contrary to thoſe bounds by 
« which the country had enjoyed them near the ſpace of 
« 306 years. Complaint was alſo made that the ſaid _ 
«© court, to effect their deſign, did unlawfully procure 
© undue returns to be made by jurors, in joining with 
© them other perſons who were not ſworn ; the court 
« alſo uſing threatening ſpeeches to make them give a 
© verdict for the king. And when the country, who 
thought themſelves hardly dealt withal, did deſire to 
* traverſe the proceedings againſt them, having juſt cauſe 
_ © againſt the evidence, yet the court denied the ſame," 5 
except what they ſhould verbally ſpeak ; whereupon - 
_ © the council for the country told the juſtice-ſeat, that 
_ © their proceedings were contrary to law, and to the 
charter of the liberties of the foreſts, and other char- 
ters, and divers ads of patliament. Nevertheleſs the 
court obtained a verdict for the king; at which time 
the juſtice-ſeat was called by adjournment to fit, and 
continued ſitting, to maintain and confirm the verdict 
« given againſt the country. — By the ſentence of the 
court many inhabitants were fined great ſums of money, 
or forthwith depart from their houſes and eſtates, and 
* retire out of the foreſts; for that they were found, by 
* verdict given againſt them, to have encroached upon 
© the foreſts (t). Some more of theſe proceedings this) Roth. 
gentleman, in other letters, informs his lordſhip of. In worth, _ 
a letter dated Petworth, Oꝭ, 3, 1635, be ſays, My P: 195% 
lord of Holland, the 34 of Oclober, is commanded to 
* WWinche/ter, to finiſh his juſtice ſeat for the New Foreſt, 
where more eſpecially comes in queſtion the manor ß 
„5 %%% 8 © Brawh. 
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iS, © Beatoly. - My lord bf Southumpton hath been at court 
about it: it much concerns him in his fortune; it 
« yields, him now from his tenants 250 l. a year: if it 
fould prove foreſt; it would yield but 500. early. 
S8 os that his Prench wife, with whom he bad little, and 
c this buſineſs, would utterly ruin him in his fortune. 
„ bowſvever 10 go; I hope his majeſty will be ſo mer- 
< ciful to him, that he will confer ſome ſpeci marks of 
© his favour to make him n and live like an ear] and 
(u) Straf- © peer of England (#).” 
| . I will add but a paſfage more ron 4 lever of his, Gate 
0 Sion Ot. 9, 1637, written to the ſame noble lord. 
er About the 2othrob September, my lord of Holland went 
< to keep his great court of juſtice" in eyre, both" in 
<. Northamptonftiire and Oxfordſbire. Againſt Rockingham 
© foreſt were found many great treſpaſſers: my lordiwas 
© z iſted by five judges, Bridgman, Finch, Trevor, Fonts, 
and Crutuley, 13 thoſe who were found faulty were 
ſoundly fined: my lord of Saliſbury, for his father's 
© faults, if he made any, for Brig ſtoct parks, given him 
© by queen Elizabeth; was fined 20, ooo. but I hope he 
will come off; for ' tis ſaid, if his council had been well 
„ informed. by thoſe ſervants of bis who attended the 
© buſineſs, and had ſhewed in time thoſe pardons which 
king James gave Robert earl of Saliſbury, when he came 
| | © to the crown, he had eſcaped fining; but now he is at 
_ 6 theking's mercy. The earl of We/tmoreland was fined 
_ © 190004. Sir-Chriftopher Hatton 120001. my lord Ne- 
; fort ooo. Sir Lewis Watſon 40001. Sir Robert Ban- 
1 niir 3000 l. my lord of Peterborough, my lord Brude- 
Ft nell, Sir Lawns Treſbam, and others, little fines, which 
| I ] omit. The bounds of the foreſt of Rockinghamare 
© increaſed from fix miles to ſixty. The particulars of 
0 bis proceedings in Oxfordſhire, 1 know not: it was no 
| © great matter he did there.” My, lord Danby was fined 
© 10. vol. 500 J. which he hath ſent in (w). And . no orders 
u. F. 117. or degrees ſhould eſcape from oppreſſion, there was at the 
a an time a gammiiſion ; in execution againſt cott N 
ar . ho 
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fbmit v to the WO of them, had their | 
FL goods | 


2 who have not 5 4 acres of 2 laid to theit houſes, 
© upon a ſtatute made 31 Eliz. which, faith Mr. Gar- 

© ard, vexeth the poor people mightily, is far more 

« burthenſome to them<than the ſhip-moneys; all for the 

benefit of lord Morton, and the ſecretary of Scotland, ö 

the lord Sterling : much erying out there is againſt it, 

« eſpecially becauſe mean, necdy, and men of no good 

fame, priſoners in the Fleet, are uſed as principal com- 

< miſſioners to call the people before. them, to fine and 

compound with them (x). Theſe facts will help us E 

to form a tolerable idea of part of the oppreſſions of this f919e, vol. 

reign: oppreſſions unknown to the Engliſh nation, and . | 

| which the king's beſt friends have been ſorced to ac- 
knowledge. Let us hear lord Clarendin. ( Supple- 

mental acts of ſtate were made to ſupply defects of 

laws; and ſo tonnage and poundage, and all other du- 

« ties upon merchandizes, were collected by order of the 

board, which had been poſitively refuſed to be ſettled 

dy act of parliament, and new and greater impoſitions 

laid upon trade, Obſolete laws were revived, and 

« rigorouſly executed, wherein the ue mi bt ne 

taught how unthrifiy a thing it was, by too ſtrict a 5 
„ deraining of what was his, to put the king as ſtrictly to 

« enquire what was his own. - By this ill-huſbandry the 

king received a vaſt ſum of money from all perſons of 
quality, or indeed of any reaſonable condition, through- 

out the kingdom, upon the law of knighthood; which 

© though it had a foundation in right, yet, in the circum- 

« ſtances of proceeding, was very grievous, And no 

< leſs unjuſt projects of all kinds, many ridiculous, many 

ſcandalous, all very grievous, were ſet on ſoot; the 

* envy and reproach of which came to the king, the 
«prof to other men: inſomuch, that of two hundred 

_ ©. thouſand pound drawn from the ſubject by theſe wayes 
in a year, ſcarce fifteen hundred came to the king's uſe 

or account. To recompenſe the damage the crown. 

* ſuſtained by the ſale of the old lands, N the grant 

of new penſions, the old laws of the f were 85 
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goods ſeized, their perſons impriſoned, and 
heavy fines impoſed on them. Arbitrary 


_ fines alſo were laid on ſuch as had neglected 


to take on them the order of knighthood at 


bis majeſty's coronation; monopolies were 


created, in a manner, of all ſorts of commo- 
dities; and the bounds of the foreſts were 
enlarged, to . the unſpeakable damage of 
many perſons of the beſt quality. And laſt- 
be fays lord Clarendon, * for a ſpring and 


* magazine that ſhould have no 'bottom, 


2 5 


* 
4 . 


Ge 


and for an everlaſting ſupply of all occa- 
c ſions, a writ was framed in form of law, 
and directed to the ſheriff of every county 
of England, to provide a ſhip of war for 
the king's ſervice, and to ſend it amply 
provided and fitted, by ſuch a day to ſuch 
a place; and with that writ were ſent to 
each ſheriff inſtructions, that, inſtead of 2. 
ſhip, he ſhould levy upon his county ſuch 
a ſum of money, and return the ſame to 
2 the treaſurer of the navy for his majeſty's 
© uſe, with direction, in what manner he 
5 ſhould - progend. again ſuch, as refuſed + 
SUIT 4. and | 


A ire by which not venly lids Be were pe 


( Claren- 


don, vol. i. 


P. 67. 


but great annual rents intended, and like to be ſettled 
© by way of contract, which burden lighted moſt upon 

„ perſons of quality and honour, who thought them- 
6, elves above ordinary oppreſſions, and were therefore 
„like to remember it with more ſharpneſs (y).“ After 
this, who can lay any thing in ef of theſe E 


Cee) 


5 meaſures} 


tand from hence that tax had the denomi- © @ 

nation of ſhip-money (a). This was held 9), yi 

very grievous by the nation (ccc) ; but was 
VV ſubmitted 


— 


— 


(ccc) Ship-money. This was held very grievous by the na- 
tion.] I will give an account of this affair in the words 
of Mr. 1 hithek. The king, in the year 1634, find- 

© ing the controverſy begun (between the Engliſb and 
© Dutch about the fiſhery), and that it muſt be main- 
© tained by force, which his want of money could not 
« do, he, by the advice of his attorney Ney [Who, from 
« a ſeemingly zealous patriot, by court influence, was 
become a tool to deſtroy the liberties of his country], 
© and of the lord keeper Coventry, who, as far as his 
© learning in thoſe matters did extend, (and that was not 
far) did approve and aſſiſt the project. And by advice 
of his privy council, and council learned, the king re- 
© quires ſhip- money. The writ for it was at firſt but to 
maritime towns and counties; but that not ſufficing, 
© other writs were iſſued out to all counties to levy ſhip- 
money. Yet great care was taken to favour the clergy : 
© all the reſt of the people, except courtiers and officers, _ 
* generally murmur at this tax ; although it was poli- 
* tickly laid with all equality, yet the great objection 
© againſt it was, becauſe it was impoſed without aſſent 
« of parliament, and therefore it was unlawful (5),'— (5) Whit- 
The lord keeper Coventry was ordered to direct the n. 
judges to promote that buſineſs in their circuits this 
© ſummer, and to perſuade the people to a ready obeying 
the writs, and payments of ſhip-money for the next 
year. This he did; and in conſequence thereof ſome 
of the judges put on this buſineſs in their charges at 
the aſſiges, with great zeal and gravity, to advance the 
* king's pleaſure; but they did not convince many of the 
© legality of that buſineſs. The privy-council alſo wrote 
_ © letters to every high ſheriff of England, directing them 
for the taxing, and levying of ſhip - money; and that 
F with great care and equality, much 2 _— 
* oberyed in following taxes. But the guilding of this 
- 52 JM n Fol on d 1 2 1 wy " 5 L illegal 
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ſubmitted to for ſome time, though unwill- 


illegal pill would not cauſe it to be ſwallowed down; 
© but many people, eſpgcially of the knowing gentry, 
| . © expreſled great diſcontent at this new aſſeſſment, and 
_ © burthen, as an impoſition againſt law, and the rights 
| geren © of the ſubject (c). However, the people ſubmitted to 
bebe k. alt fora time; and it produced to his majeſty, in the year 
(4) gens 1636, 202, 2401. 25. 3d. (d).— At laſt a man of ſpirit 
* Brag ' aroſe: a patriot indeed, the ever-glorious John Hampden, 
(e) ld. p. Who being aſſeſſed twenty ſhillings (e) on the account of 
48. ſhip- money, refuſed payment; it being, in his opinion, 
an illegal tax. Whereupon the king was adviſed by 
© the lord chief juſtice Finch, and others, to require the 
c opinion of the judges, which he did, ſtating the caſe 
© in a letter to them. After much ſollicitation by the 
© chief juſtice Finch, promiſing preferment to ſome, and 
© highly threatening others whom he found doubting, as 
< themſelves reported to me, he got from them, in an- 
ſpwer to the king's letter and caſe, their opinion in theſe 
© words: We are of opinion, that when the good and 
c ſafety of the kingdom in general is concerned, and the 
« whole kingdom in danger, your majeſty may, by writ 
under the great ſeal of England, command all your 
ſubjects of this your kingdom, at their charge, to pro- 
vide and furniſh ſuch number of ſhips, - with men, 
6 | „ victuals and ammunition, and for ſuch time as your 
| © majeſty ſhall think fit, for the defence and ſafeguard of 
A © the kingdom, from ſuch peril and danger. And that 
«© by law your majeſty may compel the doing thereof, in 
© caſe of refuſal or e ractorinels. And we are alſo of 
| d opinion, that in ſuch caſe your majeſty is the ſole judge, 
„ both of the dangers, and when and how the ſame is 
„ to be prevented and avoided.” — This opinion was 
_ © ſigned by Bramſton, Finch, Davenport, Denbam, Hut- 
© ton, Jones, Croke, Trevor, Vernon, Berkley, Cawley, 
_ © 7/efton. This opinion and ſubſcription of the judges 
Was enrolled in all the courts of Meſiminſter, and much 
diſtaſted many gentlemen of the country, and of their 
© own profeflion, as a thing extrajudicial, unuſual, * 
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And in another place he takes notice, that this preſſure 
of ſhip- money was borne with much more cheerfulneſs 
before the judgment for the king, than ever it was 


r 
ingly. Mr. Hampden at length refuſing pay- 
A e ment, 


of very ill conſequence in this great buſineſs, or in any 
other. The king, upon this opinion of his judges, 


gave order for proceeding againſt Hampden in the Ex- 


demurring, the point in law came to be argued for the 
king by his council, and for Hampden by Fin council; 
and afterwards the judges particularly argued this great 
© point at the Bench, and all of them (except Hutton 
and Croke) argued, and gave their judgments for the 
© king, —But Hamdien, and many others of quality and 
© intereſt in their countries, were unſatished with this 


4 
[5 
* 
chequer, where he pleaded; and the king's council 
t 
0 
© 
(4 


judgment, and continued to the utmoſt of their power 


© in oppoſition to it; yet could not, at that time, give 


any further ſtop or hinderance to the proſecution of the 


© buſineſs of ſhip-money (F). — Thus, as lord Boling- (5) whit. 


broke juſtly obſerves, Charles s © government was not only lock, p. a3. 
carried on without law, or againſt law, but the judges 


were become the inſtruments of arbitrary power g).—(@ on 
But this judgment of the judges, in the opinion af vil p. 494. | 
lord Clarendon, proved of more advantage and credit to 
the gentleman condemned (Mr. Hampden), than to 

the King's ſervice (h). My lord Finch's ſpeech in the (4) claren- 
Exchequer-chamber, ſays the ſame noble writer, made den, vol. I. 
ſhip-money much more abhorred, and formidable“ 
than all the commitments by the council-table, and all 

the diſtreſſes taken by the ſheriffs in England: the ma- 

jor part of men (beſides the common unconcernedneſs 

in other men's ſufferings) logking upon thoſe proceed- 

ings with a kind of applauſe to themſelves, to ſee other 

men puniſhed for not doing as they had done; which 

delight was quickly determined, when they found their 
own intereſt, by the unneceſſary logick of that argu- 


ment, no, leſs concluded than Mr. Hampden's (7). (7) 14. p.71. 


f 


after; men before pleaſing themſelves with doing ſome- 
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what for the King's ſervice, as a teſtimony of their 
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Who 


affection, which they were not bound to do; many 
really believing the neceſſity, and therefore thinkin 
the burthen reaſonable; others obſerving, that the ad- 


< vantage to the king was of importance, when the 


damage to them was not conſiderable; and all aſſuring 


© themſelves, that when they ſhould be weary, or un- 


willing to continue the payment, they might reſort to 


© the law for relief, and find it. But when they heard 
© this demanded in a court of law as a right, and found 
it, by ſworn judges of the law, adjudged ſo, upon ſuch 


grounds and reaſons as every ſtander-by was able to 
© {wear was not law, and ſo had loſt the pleaſure and 
3 delight of being kind and dutiful to the king; and in- 


© ſtead of giving, were required to pay, and, by alogick 
that left no man any thing which he might call his 
* own, they no more looked upon it as the caſe of one 


man, but the caſe of the kingdom; nor as an impoſi- 


tion laid upon them by the king, but by the judges; 
< which they thought themſelves bound, in conſcience 


to the public juſtice, not to ſubmit to, It was an ob- 


« ſervation long ago by Thucydides, That men are much 
more paſſionate for injuſtice, than for violence; becauſe, 


_ © ſays he, the one coming as from an equal, ſeems ra- 


< pine; when the other proceeding from one ſtronger, is 
© but the effect of neceſſity. So, when ſhip-money was 
« tranſacted at the council-board, they looked upon it as 


the work of that power they were all obliged to truſt, 
and an effect of that foreſight they were naturally to 


«© rely upon. Imminent neceſſity and public ſafety were 
* convincing perſuaſions; and it might not ſeem of ap- 


parent ill conſequence to them, that upon an emergent 


< occaſion the regal power ſhould fill up an h:atus, or 


_ © ſupply an impotency in the law. But when they ſaw 
in a court of law (that law, that gave them a title to, 
and poſſeſſion of all that they had) reaſon of ſtate urged _ 


as elements of Jaw, judges as ſharp- ſighted as ſecreta- 


_ © ries of ſtate, and in the myſteries of ſtate ; judgment 


of law grounded upon matter of fact, of which there 
e SET R 6 was 
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Who unanimouſly gave their opinion in fa 
1 vour 


was neither enquiry nor proof; and no reaſon giyen 
for the payment of the thirty [twenty] ſhillings in 
«© queſtion, but what included the eſtates of all the 


6 Ed ook”; they had no reaſon to hope that doctrine, 
© or the promoters of it, would be contained between 


any bounds; and it is no wonder that they who had ſo 
little reaſon to be pleaſed with their own condition, 
« were no leſs ſollicitous for, or apprehenſive of, the in- 
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© conyeniences that might attend any alteration ( 8 0 Claren- 
The many juſt obſervations in this quotation will be o-. 


my apology for the length of it with the intelligent reader, 
who from thence will eaſily perceive how * and odi- 
ous this ſhip- money was. 


p. 69. 


I willladd ſome particulars concerning this ſhip-money, * - 


for the information and entertainment of the reader. Mr. 
Garrard, in a letter to the lord deputy Wentworth, dated 
Strand, Jan. 11, 1634, has the following paſſage. * In 
my laſt 1 advertiſed your lordſhip, that the mayor of 
London received ſome reprimand, for being fo flow in 
; „Fig anſwer to the writ ſent into the city about the 
ipping buſineſs: afterwards the city- council were 

* called before the lords, and received ſomegentle check, 
or rather were admoniſhed, to take heed how they ad- 


his majeſty had firſt adviſed with his learned counſel, 


that they all yielded, and inſtantly fell to ſeizing in all 
the wards of London. It will coſt the city at leaſt 


often it may come. It reaches us in the Strand, being 
within the liberties of Meſiminſter, which furniſheth out 
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pounds; the lord kegper and lord treaſurer, twenty 
Pounds a- piece. i W * for I am ſet at-forty 


* " 
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1 


viſed the city in a caſe fo clear for the king, wherein 


and with his council of ſtate. It wrought this effect, 5 


thirty-five thouſand pounds. They hoiſt up the mer- 
chant ſtrangers; Sir William Curtyre three hundred and 
ſixty pounds, Sir Thomas Cutcale three hundred. pounds: 
great ſums to pay at one tax, and we know not how 


one ſhip. My lord of Bedford ſixty pounds; my lord 
of Saliſbuty ee five potinds; my lord Clare forty 


7 THE PID DP 
your of the king. Whereupon orders were 
ES SIONS: given 


ſhillings, Giving ſubſidies in parliament, I was well 
content to pay to, which now hath brought me into 
this tax; but 1 tell my lord Cottington, that I had rather 
give and pay ten ſubſidies in parliament, than ten 
ſhillings in this new-old way of dead Noye's. Letters 
are alſo gone down to the maritime counties to quicken 
them. Have you heard the anſwer given by a great 
lord that hath been a judge? *Tis true, this writ hath 
not been uſed when tunnage and poundage was granted; 
àn nom it is not, but taken by prerogative z ergo, this writ 
50 Fa jy © is now in full force (J). In another letter of his, 
ters and gif. dated Charter- houſe, May 10, 1638, he tells his lordſhip, 
patches, vol, * Four judges have argued the ſhip-writ this term: firſt, 
>» F- 358 + baron Trevor, who concluded for the king; with him 
judge Crooke [ Croke], who directly concluded againſt 
the legality of the writ. Now at the end of the term 
came judge Jones, who handled the buſineſs ſo, that 
no man could tell what to make of his argument; in 
dock, out nettle, ſometimes for the king, then for the 
ſubject; ſo that when he ended, judge Finch aſked him, 
for whom he concluded? He ſaid, for this time for the 
king. Judge Hutton ſpake long and ſtrong to make 
that good which was his opinion, and concurred with 
{+ Id. vol, © his brother Crocke, concluding againſt the king (m).— ' 
HU: p. 167. Laud, in a letter to Wentworth, dated Lambeth, 14th 
May, 1638, ſpeaks of the judgment of the judges in the 
following terms. The judges have argued by four in 
© a term, and fo eight are paſt, and four to come for the 
next term: of the eight that are paſt, none have gone 
© againft the king, but J. Crooke, and J. Hutton, who 
„both did it, and very ſourly. The accidents which 
haue followed upon it already are theſe: firſt, the fac- 
tion are grown very bold, Secondly, the king's monies 
come in a great deal more ſlowly than they did in 
former years, and that to a very conſiderable ſum. 
t Thirdly, it puts thoughts into wiſe and oderate mens 
F heads, which were better out; for they think, if the 
£ judges, which are behind, do not their parts exceed- 
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given to proceed againſt | Hampden in the Ex- 
. * chequer, 


© ingly well and thoroughly, it may much diſtemper 
this extraordinary and great ſervice (n).“ However, („) Straf. 
the writs continued to be iſſued out, and money raiſed by forde's let. 
virtue of them till the beginning of the long parliament, ae = 
when it was reſolved. upon the queſtion, nemine contra- ji, p. 190. 
dicente, That the charge impoſed upon the ſubjects for 
the providing and furniſhing of ſhips, and the aſſeſſ- 
ments for raiſing of money for that purpoſe, commonly 
called ſnhip- money, are againſt the laws of the realm, 
© the ſubjects right of property, and contrary to former 
« reſoJutions in parliament, and to the petition of right. 
© Reſolved upon the queſtion, nemzine contradicente, 
That'the extrajudicial opinion of the judges, publiſhed 
in the\Star-chamber, and inrolled in the courts of 
Meſiminſter, in hæc verba, &c. (reciting the judgment) 
in the whole and every part of them, are againſt the 
laws of the realm, the right of property, and the liberty 
of the ſubjects, and contrary to former reſolutions in 
parliament, and to the petition of right. : 
© Reſolved upon the queſtion, nemine contradicente, 
That the writ following, in hec verba, &c. and the 
other writs commonly called ſhip-writs, are againſt the 
laws of the realm, the right of property, and the 
liberty of the ſubject, and contrary to former reſolu- 
tions in parliament, and the petition of right (e).“ (e) Ruſh- 
This parliament, not content with voting, ordered worth wh . 
impeachments againſt ſeveral of the judges for betraying **' ; 
the liberties of the ſubjects, and breaking through thoſe. 
* laws of which they were the {worn guardians.” And 
on Feb. 13, 1640, Sir Robert Berkly was taken from 
the Bench by the uſher of the black rod, and carried 
away to priſon, which ſtruck a great terror in the reſt 
of his brethren then ſitting : the other judges.ſubmitted 
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< themſelves to the pleaſure of the houſe of lords, and gave 
great bail for their appearance; but, I think, they had % Whit. 
the luck to eſcape farther puniſhment, except Berk, "4A 5. pig | 
© who, in order to redeem himſelf, advanced ten thou- Ro- 

* ſand pounds to the l (5). However, their worth, vol. 


1 5 
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chequer, where he pleaded; and the point 
was argued with great ſolemnity by the coun- 
e e Ti oe cil 


names have been had in abhorrence by all the lovers of 
our conſtitution. Such as imagine that this-impoſition 
was not worth the noiſe that was made about it in thoſe 
days, will do well to attend to what follows. It is ſtrong 
and unanſwerable, wy | n 


a 
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Tis a maxim in politics, which we readily admit as 
undiſputed and univerſal, that a power, however great, 
when granted by law to an eminent magiſtrate, is not 
ſo dangerous to liberty, as an authority, however in- 
conſiderable, which he acquires from violence and 
uſurpation. For beſides that the law always limits 
every power, which it beſtows, the very receiving it as 
a conceſſion eſtabliſhes the authority whence it is de- 
rived, and preſerves the harmony of the conſtitution. 
By the ſame'right that one prerogative is aſſumed with- 
out law, another may alſo be claimed, and another, 
with ſtill greater facility: while the firſt uſurpations 
both ſerve as precedents to the following, and give force 
to maintain them. Hence the heroiſm of Hampden, 
who ſuſtained the whole violence of royal proſecution, 
rather than pay a tax of 20s. not impoſed by parlia- 
ment: hence the care of all Engliſb patriots to guard 
againſt the firſt encroachments of the crown: and 
| hence alone the exiſtence, at this day, of Engliſb li- 
(7) Hume s © berty (7).“ Pity it is, this ſame gentleman had not 
3 155 underſtood hiſtory a little better than to ſay, in another 
152, 840, work, that Charles, after the laying on of ſhip- money, 
Edinburgh, © in order to diſcourage all oppoſition, propoſed the 
"75% d queſtion to the judges, which they anſwered in the 
; 9 gh manner above mentioned (5) ;* and that . all the judges, 
Britain, p, © except four, at the public arguing in the Exchequer, 
75 gave it in favour of the crown (1): I ſay, tis pity he 
_ © 1p. ſhould ſay this, becauſe Mr. hitlbel, and our other hiſ- 
#49  torians, would have informed him, that Charles conſulted 
not the Judges till after Mr. Hampden's refuſal; and Crote 
and Hutton alone, when it came to be publicly argued, 
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ments, inflicted by the Star-chamber (pDD), 
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cil and the judges, who all, Croke and Hur. 


tan excepted, adhered to their former opi- 
nion, and thereby, in effect, gave up every 
thing to the crown. Theſe oppreſſions were 
attended with ſevere and tertible puniſh- 


for 


gave it aan the Ming. ——Hiſtorians oe all men, 


ſhould remember the maxim in Prior + 


Authors, before they write, ſhou'd read.” 
(pp) Severe and terrible puniſhments were inflited by 


the Star- chamber, & c.] The court of Star-chamber, 
tho' of great antiquity, is but little mentioned in the law- 


books. The reaſon of which is thought to be, becauſe 


it intrenched too much upon the common law of Eng- 
land. By a ſtatute made in the third year of king 
6 Henry the Seventh, power is given to the chancellor, 
* the lord treafurer of England for the time being, and 
* the keeper of the king's privy ſeal, or two of them, 


6 calling unto them a biſhop and a temporal lord of the 


© king's moſt honourable council, and the two chief 
« juſtices of the King's Bench and Common Pleas, for 

the time being, or other two juſtices in their abſence, | 
© to proceed as in that act is expreſſed, for the puniſh« | 


ment of ſome particular offences.“ 
In the antient year -· books it is called Camera Stellata, 


not becauſe. the chamber where the court is kept is 

adorned with ffars, but becauſe it is the ſeat of the great 
court, and the name is given according to the nature of 

the judges thereof.“ It was a glorious ſight, upon a 


* ſtar-day, when the knights of the garter appear with 


© the ſtars on their garments, and the judges- in their 

* ſcarlet; and in that poſture, ſays Ruſbworth, they have 

* ſat ſometimes from nine in the morning till five inthe 
© afternoon, © And it was uſual for thoſe that came to be 

_ © auditors at the ſentence given in weighty cauſes, to be 


there by three in the morning to get convenient places 


and landing. "Th warden of the x leet, or his de- 
4 5 OY err 
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for comparatively ſmall matters, exorbitant 
70 N | IT 9 fines 


£ puty, conſtant] y attended in court to receive their lord- 


« ſhips commands, as there was occaſion.“ This court 


was, for the moſt part, made up of the great officers of 


(2) Ruſh- 


worth, vol. 


1. P. 473. 
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the crown, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord chan- 
cellor, or lord keeper, and the lord chief juſtice. In 
the time of Hen. VII. and Hen. VIII. their number 
was near 40 at one time, and 30 in the reign of Eliz. 
oft · times: after that it was much leſſened, However, 
in Charles s time there were ſometimes 24 or 26 mem- 
bers preſent on ſome important tryals. This court had 
many times inflicted fines and puniſhments; but *twas 
only in the days of Charles, that cropping of ears, ſlit- 
ting of noſes, branding of faces, whipping and gagging, 
were heard of in it (2).“ Theſe now were become 
common, and excited compaſſion towards the ſufferers, 
and indignation againſt ſuch as were the authors of their 
calamities.—T have already mentioned the cruel puniſh- 


ment inflicted on Leighton, Burton, Prynne, Baſtwick, 


and Lilburn, on account of eccleſiaſtical matters: I will 


add a few more on account of civil affairs, that the 


reader may ſee the unrelenting ſeverity wherewith the 


people were treated in this reign. _ 


I remember, ſays O/born, after Felton had given the 


| © fatal blow to George duke of Buckingham, one Savil [he 


„ 6.5 a nn» 3 


© called himſelf Savage, but his name was Heron]; for- 


< merly burnt in the ſhoulder for a rogue (finding how 


acceptable the news was, wherever it came), gave out, 
he was the man that did it; and that, tho' an honour- 
able perſon's brother, he wanted money to convey him 
away: upon which he was apprehended, and, though 
not worth a groat, fined a conſiderable ſum in the Star- 
chamber; to which the wiſdom, equity, and juſtice of 
that court added (becauſe they wanted power to hang 
him) this corporal puniſhment, viz. That he ſhould 
be whipped from the Fleet, where he lay priſoner, to 
the pillory in Weſiminſter palace-yard, there to be for 
two hours nailed, and after to loſe one ear, have his 
noſe ſlit, and then to be branded in the forehead; all 
3 5 | 7 5 ü « which, 
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fines on perſons of all ranks and qualities, 
together 


© which, as forg's as the dorch of humanity would give 
« me leave, I looked upon, Nor was this more than 
£ half his puniſhment, as much being to be done to him 
in Cheapſide; but that (as I heard) the king, more 
+ charitable than his judges, did pardon it; though his 
« perpetual reſidence in Bridewell was not remitted, till 

for another thing (ſome thought unlikely to be done 

« under ſuch a reſtraint) he was hanged at Tyburn (w). (w) Of- 
One Dorothy Blackburn, for a conſpiracy to charge a bee „ 
« perſon for treaſon, was, among other due ordered 690; and 

* to be well whipped in the palace-yard at Weſiminſter, Ruſbworth, 
« ſtanding on a high place with a paper on her head, rnd * 
« declaring her offence, and be branded in the face with 18 : 

« the letter Fand A, ſignifying a falſe accuſer; and to 

« ſtand in like fort,” and to be whipt at Leice/ler (x). (x) 14. p.34 
One Watſon, for fallifying the records of the court of 

« Star-chamber, was committed to the Fleet, never to 

be enlarged, unleſs his majeſty pleaſe to grant him a 

« ſpecial pardon; z and if ever he be enlarged, then to be 

bound to his good behaviour during life, fined 1000 J. 

be ſet on the pillory at Veſiminſier, and then branded 

on the forehead with the letter F; and after to be in 
like ſort ſet on the pillory at Stafferd (y).——Qne 00 14.5. 39. 
Haller alſo, for libelling his neighbour, and accuſing 
him of ſtealing of wool, was committed to the Fleet 
„during life, fined 10001. ordered to be ſet in the pil _ 
* lory twice, and at each time have an ear cut off, and 
to pay the plaintiff 500 marks damage (2). Beuger, 
* for ſlandering Laud as an Arminian and a Papiſt, was 
ordered by the court to be committed to Bridewell, 
there to be kept to work during his life, and never ſuf- 
© fered to go abroad, fined 3000 J. to be ſet in the pil- 
* lory twice, confeſs his offence, be burned in the fore- 

F head with the letters L and R, and have both his ears 

© nailed thereto (a) Theſe perſons probably deſery 
puniſhment; by ſurely the cuniffinents innert on them act. rer 
was 1 their crimes, and AN much * bar: 
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What follows will ſtill farther ſhew the rigour with 
which even perſons of high quality were treated in this 
court, Mr. Garrard, in a letter to the lord deputy 

 FLntworth, dated London, Nov. 10, 1634, writes, The 
© lord Morley's buſineſs hath. received an hearing in the 
« Star-chamber this term; the charges againſt him were 
theſe; that in court he ſhould ſay to Sir George Theo- 
balds, W hat a baſe raſcal is this? T am no companion 
for ſuch a baſe fellow, ſuch a dunghill rogue as thou 
art; for challenging him to go out of the court, ſay- 
ing, Thou baſe raſcal, I will cut thy throat; for punch. 
ing him on the breaſt, and catching him by the throat 
with his hand: all which was done and ſaid nigh to 
the chair of ſtate in the room, where their majeſties 
were entering. The lord Morley's counſel confeſſeth 
the charge, ſaying, it was done in a paſſion (they might 
have more truly ſaid in a high fit of drunkenneſs), ſo 
ſubmitted to the king's mercy. The attorney purſues 
him fiercely, ſhews his learning, and brings his prece- 
dents, all which I omit, The cenſure begins: my 
lord Cottington was not there: judge Jones began, and 
all concurred in one ſentence, but the two laſt: ten 
thouſand pounds to the king; one thouſand to Sir George 
Theobalds. But the archbiſhop of Canterbury [Laud], 
| © and the lord privy ſeal, who fat that day in the abſence 
of the lord keeper, fined him twenty thouſand pounds, 
© beſides impriſonment in the Tower, where I leave 
(5) Straf- © him (b).— Much noiſe here is of the depopulators that 
forde's let- © are come into the Star- chamber: it will bring in great 
ters, vol. l. ( ſums of money. Sir Henry Wallop and Sir Thomas 
Þ 333* - © Thynne are in already: the latter is ſpared this year 
© from being ſheriff in Viliſbire, becauſe he may follow 
© his cauſe. Sharp proceedings againſt ſuch as live in 
© town, and out of their countries, without leave: the 
© lord Grey of Mert they fall firſt on, then my lord of 
(e) Id. p. Clare (c)“ The ſame gentleman, in a letter to his 
337- 1ordſhip, written May 19th, 1635, tells him, © Some 
* few cenſures paſſed here in the Star · chamber this 4 2˙ 
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perſons for a great length of time. Theſe 


two of them ore tenus one Maxwell, a Scotti/ſhman, for 
a ſcandalous 1 to the king againſt the lord keeper 
and the whole council, for which he was fined three 
« thouſand pounds; but is not worth much; alſo the 
© keeper of Newgate, he is more able; and laſtly, my 
lord Saville, who in the ſuit betwixt my lord Newcaſtle 
and himſelf, with his complices, was fined five thou- 
« ſand pounds, his part three thouſand pounds. He went 
to the Fleet, and there lay till he gave ſecurity for the 
payment of his fine, ſuch as, it ſhould be, when it was | 
« mitigated (d).“ FA ie „ oO Bands 
Ihn another letter, dated London, Feb. 7, 1637, we have forde's lets 
the following paſſage. * A ſentence in the Star-chamber pt 
« this term hath demoliſhed all the houſes. about Picca- ***" 
« dilly; by Midſummer they muſt be pulled down, which 
© have ſtood ſince the 13th of king James: they are 
found to be great nuſances, and much foul the ſprings 
« of water, which paſs by thoſe houſes to /Yh:tehall, and 
© to the city (e). as LO CE lle) Id. vol. 
The city of London alſo, on pretence that ſhe had im- P. 25% 
poſed on king James, and had not performed the condi- 
tions on which Londonderry was granted her, was fined in 
the ſum of ſeventy thouſand pounds (/), and her planta- (y) Id. p. 
tion was taken from her. This act, ſays Lilh, ſo im- er 
bittered the ſpirits of the citizens, that although they 1 - 6 
« were ſingularly invited for loan of moneys, and had as 
great plenty in their poſſeſſions as ever, yet would they 
© not contribute any aſſiſtance or money againſt the 
* Scots, or advance of his majeſty in his Scotiſb expedi- 
© tion (g).. pf „%% ꝶ¶œ n a 
I will add but one account more of the ſeverity of this 5.4 
court, in the words of Whitleck, '< The biſhop of Lin- 15. 
coln was brought to aſentence in the Star- chamber, for . 
« diſloyal words charged to be ſpoken by him againſt the 
King, and for ſuborning witneſſes to We $6 truth, ; 
and to ſtifle a crime. He was at laſt fined ten thouſand 

© pounds, committed. to. the Tower during pleaſure, 

* ſuſpended ab officio & beneficio, and referred to the high 
OO no  _— $ commiſſion 


* 
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(5) Whit- 
leck, p. 26. 
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cenſures created great diſguſts, and oeca- 
a ES © 


commiſſion court, for that which concerned their ju- 
riſdiction. Mr. O/bald/ton was alſo heavily ſentenced 
in the Star-chamber upon the buſineſs of the biſhop 
of Lincoln {fined five thouſand pounds, deprived of his 
eccleſiaſtical preferments, his ears to be tacked to the 
pillory, and coſts of ſuit to Laud] ; but he got out of 
the way, leaving a paper in his ſtudy, with this inſcrip- 
tion, That Lambert Oſbald/lon was gone beyond Can- 
terbury, Theſe proceedings in the Star-chamber 
againſt theſe perſons, continues this writer, raiſed a 
deep diſtaſte in the hearts of many people, which ſome 
expreſſed by their murmurings, and gave out Canter- 
bury to be the author of them ; more particularly 
< againſt Lincoln upon private grudges, and emulation 
between theſe two prelates 60 What wonder is it 
a deep diſtaſte ſhould be raiſed in the hearts of many at 
theſe proceedings, which were ſo rigorous, ſevere, and 
diſproportioned to the crimes real or imputed? The 


puniſhments inflited were barbarous and inhuman, and 


| ſuch as none but weak and cruel minds could ſuggeſt or 


countenance; the fines immoderate arid exceſſive, and 
ſuch as brought on beggary and ruin, and, for the moſf 
part, were in effect an impriſonment for life. In ſhort, 
the proceedings of this court, in this reign, were arbitrary, 
tyrannical, and abſolutely illegal. In the act for the re- 


gulating of the privy council, and for taking away the 


court commonly called the Star-chamber, it is declared, 
© That the judges of this court had undertaken to puniſh | 
< where no law doth watrant, and to make decrees for 


© things having no ſuch authority, and to inflict heavier 


< puniſhments than by any law is warranted.” And 
moreover it is aſſerted, © That the proceeding, cenſures, 
< and decrees of that court have, by experience, been 


found to be an intolerable burthen to the ſubject, and 
© the means to introduce an arbitrary power and govern- 


< ment.” This is the cenſure paſſed on it by the higheſt 
authority, which therefore, with the high commiſſion, a 
court of a like infamous nature, were for ever aboliſhed | 


CHARLES: I. 


Goned bitter reflections on Chalet s govern- 
ment; and, if we may ſpeak the truth, Wer 
were not without foundation. 0 
While his majeſty was carrying things 
with ſo high 'an hand in England, where 
law was trampled under foot, and tyranny 
was . erected (EEE), he attempted to 
| introduce 


by aQs of in (2), and it is to be kid will never (;) Stat, 

more be revived, 106 Car. e. 
(EE) In England law was trampled under foot, and * ©: wo 

tyranny openly erected.] That Charles acted without and + 

_ contrary to law, no man, who attends to what is con- 

tained in the preceding notes, can pretend to deny; un- 

leſs one, who is heir to the modeſty of Bevil Higgons, 

who tells us, that © he granted the petition of right, and 

* abridged his own legal authority, meerly to oblige his 5 
« people, by ſuch convincing teſtimonies of his bounty (4) Higgon's 

and goodneſs (4).” This is worthy of the writer, but ſhort viewof 

is below the cenſure of any one who has a tolerable idea = We an 

of the reign of this monarch. Charles, it appears mani- p. 267, vo. 

feſtly, ated without, and againſt, law, and therefore muſt Hague, 

be deemed to have behaved tyrannically.—“ Wherever 727. 

law ends, tyranny begins, if the law be tranſgreſſed to 

© another's harm. And whoſoever in authority exceeds 

the power given him by the law, and makes uſe of the - 

force he has under his command, to compaſs that upon 

the ſubject which the law allows not, ceaſes in that to 

be a magiſtrate; and acting without authority may be 

oppoſed, as any other man, who by force invades the 

right of another. This is acknowledged in Subordi- 

nato Magiſtrates. He that hath authority to ſeize <4 

perſon in the ſtreet, may be oppoſed as a thief and a 

robber if he endeavours to break into my houſe to exe- 

cute a writ, notwithſtanding that I know he has ſuch 

a warrant, and ſuch a legal authority, as will impower 

him to arreſt me abroad. And why this ſhould not 

© hold in the higheſt, as well as in the. moſt inferiour ma- 

. * giltrate, 
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of govern- 
ment, Pe 
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(n) Craftſ- 
man, vol. 
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introduce. innovations in the kingdom of 
Scotland (FFF), and of ſuch a kind too, as 


were 


£ ns, 1 would ally be e Þi it ble 
5 * the eldeſt brother, becauſe he has the greateſt part 
© of his father's eſtate, ſhould thereby have a right to 
© take away any of his younger brothers portions ? Or 
that a rich man, who poſſeſſed a whole country, ſhould 
from thence have a right to ſeize, when he pleaſed, 
© the cottage and garden of his poor neighbqur ? The 
being rightfully poſſeſſed of great power and riches, 
« exceedingly beyond the greateſt part of the ſons of 
© Adam, is ſo far from being an excuſe, much leſs a 
8 reaſon, for rapine and oppreſſion, -which the enda- 
© maging another without authority is, that it is a great 
© aggravation of it. For the exceeding the bounds of 
© authority, is no more a right in a great than a petty 
* officer, no more juſtifiable in a king than a conſtable: 
© but it is ſo much the worſe in him, in that he has more 
< truſt put in him, has already a much greater ſhare than 
© the reſt of his brethren, and is ſuppoſed, from the ad- 
© vantages of his education, employment, and counſe]- 
< lors, to be more knowing in the meaſures of right and 
wrong (/).“ The reader will ſee the force of this rea- 
ſoning, and apply it to its proper uſe. 
a Charles attempted to introduce innovations in 
Scotlan J The affairs of Scotland, Charles had very 


much at heart. He was defirous of having that nation 


at his beck, and ſubjecting it, under him, to a prieſtly 


yoke, © And Laud, ſays lord Balingbrote, who had 


neither temper nor knowledge of the world, enough to 


be entruſted with the government of a private college, 
conducted this enterprize, and precipitated the public 
© ruin (m).“ The reformation of religion in Scotland 
John Knox. The doctrines taught by 
him were of like kind with thoſe contained in the articles 


of thechurchof England: the government and diſcipline | 


different from what her canons enjoin. For Knox, after 


- the 


| "CHARLES I. 


were deemed inconſiſtent with their laws, 


_ liberties, 


the pomp of prelacy, and an encourager of great ſeve- 
rity of manners among clergy and people. This was 


agreeable to the taſte of the Scoti/h nation, and accord- 


ingly his doctrine was received and adhered to with a zeal 


ſcarce conceivable. What tended much to gain a fa- 


vourable reception to the tenets of Knex, was their Ne 
to the ſtate. For church- lands were deemed by him fit 


to be alienated, and tithes aboliſhed, tho' he judged it 
but reaſonable that the miniſters of the church ſhauld 
have a decent maintenance from the public. The Scotch 
nobility were not back ward to put in practice this whole - 


ſome doctrine, and thereby advanced their own eſtates, 
as well as the common good. — True it is, there was a 
hankering from the beginning among ſome of the eccle- 


ſiaſtics after that pomp, power, and riches which the 


zeal and induſtry of Knox had aboliſhed ;' and therefore 
we ſoon find the names of archbiſhop and biſhops in the 
hiſtory of that church, after the reformation. But their 
power was inſignificant, their wealth ſmall, and they had 


not the title of My Lord given them, as I can find; tho” 


perhaps they might have taken the appellation as kindly 
as the Daniſh ſuperintendants. However, even this pre- 


eminence did not laſt long; for preſbyterian government 


was eſtabliſhed in the church, by law, in the year 


1592 (x):  tho' afterwards, when James had mounted (,) Bihop 
the Engliſh throne, by art and money he introduced Guthry's | 
again the name and ſome part of the power of biſhops, We ore, 
to the great grief of the Scotiſb clergy. But what James N 


had with trouble and expence done, no way ſatisfied 


Charles. He was determined to eſtabliſh an uniformity of 


church · government throughout his kingdoms, and to let 
the clergy partake of a dominion to which they were too 


prone. In a kingdom poor, and abounding with nobi- 
lity, he impoliticly was for erecting biſhopricks and arch- 
biſhopricks, and thereby hurting the community in a 
For the wealth, which was neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport theſe, was wanting for the purpoſes of 


very ſenſible manner. 


ſociety, and would have turned to good account, had it 
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liberties, and religion. For he broke in on the 
privileges of the Scatiſb parliament; cauſed an 


j 


unjuſt 5 


been well employed. In order to advance this project, 


K „* 


Charles went down into Scotland, accompanied with 
Laud, in the year 1633, where he was crowned with 
great ſolemnity. It was obſerved, ſays Ruſhworth, that 

Dr. Laud, then biſhop of London, was high in his car- 


_ © riage, taking upon him the order and managing of the 


ceremonies, and coronation ; and, for an inſtance, 
Spot ſtbood, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, being placed at 
the king's right hand, and Lindſey, then archbiſhop of 
Glaſcow, at his left, biſhop Laud took Glaſcow and 
c thruſt him from the king, with thefe words: “ Are 


K 6a „ 


& you a churchman, and wants the coat of your order ?” 


(„) Ruth- 
worth, vol, 
11. p · 182. 


© (which was an embroidered coat, and that he ſcrupled 


to wear, being a moderate churchman) and in place of | 


him put in the biſhop of Roſe at the king'sleft hand (o). 
An the parliament held on this occaſion, there was 
little or no difference, except in what related to two 
acts: the one entituled, an act anent his majeſtie's 
royal prerogative, and apparel of kirkmen. The other 
an act of ratification of the acts touching religion. As | 
to the former of theſe acts, ſeveral noblemen and 
others were not pleaſed to have the apparel of kirkmen 
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joined with the prerogative, ſuſpecting the ſurplice to 


5 


W Av 


« be intended; and the king being aſked that queſtion, 
made no anſwer. But this circumſtance was obſerved 


of him, that he took a liſt of the whole members out 


of his pocket, and ſaid, Gentlemen, I have all your 
& names here; and I'll know who will do me ſervice, 
& and who will not, this day.“ However, aboutthirteen 
noblemen, and as many barons and burgeſſes, declared, 
that they agreed to the act for his majeſtie's preroga- 
tive; but diſſented from that part of it, as to the ap- 
Parel ef Kemer 2 ot 
Great oppoſition was made to this act by the earl of 


© Rothes, who defired the acts might be divided: but the 


king ſaid it was now one act, and he muſt either vote 
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for it, or againſt it. He ſaid he was for the prerogative 
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unjuſt condemnation of one of its members; 
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attempted 


as much as any man; but that addition was contrary 
to the liberties of the church, and he thought no de- 


termination ought to be made in ſuch matters without 


the conſent of the clergy, at leaſt without their being 
heard. The king bid him argue no more, but give his 
vote: ſo he voted, not content. Some few lords of- 


fered to argue; but the king ſtopt them, and com- 


manded them to vote. Almoſt the whole commons 


voted in the negative; ſo that the act, indeed, was re- 
jected by the majority: which the king knew; for he 
had called for a lift of the members, and with his own 
pen had marked every man's vote: yet the clerk of 
regiſter, who gathers and declares the votes, faid it was 


carried in the affirmative. The earl of Rothes affirmed 


it for the negative: but the king ſaid, the clerk of re- 
giſter's declaration muſt be held good, unleſs the earl 


of Rothes would go to the bar, and accuſe him of falſi- 


fying the record of parliament, which was capital: 


and in that caſe, if he ſhould fail in the proof, he was 
liable to the ſame puniſhment ; ſo he would not ven- 
ture on that. Thus the act was publiſhed, tho' in 


truth it was rejected. The king expreſſed an high diſ- 


pleaſure at all who had concurred in that oppoſition, 
Upon that, the lords had many meetings: they rec 


koned that now all their liberties were gone, and a par- 
liament was but a piece of pageantry, if the clerk- 


regiſter might geclare as he pleaſed how the vote went, 


and that no ſcrutiny were allowed. Upon that Hague, 


the king's ſollicitor, a zealous man of that party, drew 


a petition to be ſigned by the lords, and to be offered 


by them to the king, ſetting forth all their grievances, 


and praying redreſs. He ſhewed this to ſome of them, 
and among others to the lord Balmerinoch, who liked 
the main of it; but was for altering it in ſome parti- 


culars, He ſpoke of it to the earl of Rothes, in the 


preſence of the earl of Cafſilis, and ſome others: none 


of them approved of it. The earl of Rothes carried it 


to the king, and told him, that there was a deſign to 
offer a petition, in order to 


\ wy 


the explaining and juſtify- 
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attempted to reſtore churchand abbey-lands; 
created 


6 ing their proceedings, and that he had a copy to "2 
© him: but the king would not look upon it, and ordered 
him to put. a ſtop 1 to it; for he would receive no ſuch 
© petition. The earl of Rothes told this to Balmerinack ; 
4 ſo the thing was laid aſide, only he kept a copy of it, 
and interlined it in ſome places with his own hand. 
The winter after the king was in Scotland, Balmerinock 
was thinking how to make the petition more accept- 
able; and, in order to that, he ſhewed it to one Dun- 
moor, a lawyer, in whom he truſted, and deſired his 
Opinion of it, and ſuffered him to carry it home with 
him ; but charged him to ſhew it to no perſon, and to 
take no copy of it. He ſhewed it, under a promiſe of 
ſecreſy, to one Hay of Naughton, and told him from 
whom he had it. Hay, looking on the paper, and ſee- 
ing it a matter of ſome conſequence, carried it to Spotſ- 
wood, archhiſhop of St. Andrew's; who, apprehending 
it was going about for hands, was alarmed at it, and 
went immediately for London, beginning his j journey, 
as he often did, on a Sunday, which was a very odious 
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down for committing lord Balmerinock, who was tried 
on an old law, never put in force, and, by court arti- 
| fices, condemned to loſe his life, though he afterwards 
7 gat] © had a pardon (q).” We ſee here by what violences 
Ro Eg theſe innovations were made in the Scotih kirk, and how 
Burnet, vol. hard. the government bore on the liberties and lives of 
|. P.23.:43 that people, No wonder then they were ſo ſtrongly pre- 
nnd Judiced againſt it, and that the biſhops it had ereated were 
p. 9. held in abhorrence; eſpecially as biſhop Guthry tells us, 
that © none of the biſhops, whom king Charles preferred, 
were generally eſteemed gifted for the office, except 
() l. p.14. © biſhop Maxwell (7). But ill qualified as theſe men 
verre, they carried themſelves ſo loftily, that miniſters 
01 Id. p. 15. ſeemed little in their reckoning (s). Let us bear 
biſhop Burnet's account of their behaviour. $ The 
< biſhops were cheriſhed by Charles with all imaginable 
1 N of kindneſs arid confidence ; but they 4 
. 2 * 
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thing in that country. An order hereupon was ſent 


CHARLES: . 


« all their eſteem with the people, and that upon ws 
accounts. The people of Scotland had drunk in a deep 


This the biſhops judged was too high, and therefore 
took all means poſſible to leſſen it, bath in ſermons 
and diſcourſes, mollifying their opinions and com- 


themſelves, as favouring it too much. "There were 
alſo ſubtil queſtions ſtarted ſome years before in Hel- 


opinion, as it was condemned in a ſynod at Dort, fo 
was generally ill reported of in all reformed churches, 


biſhops and their adherents undertook openly. and 
zealouſly the defence of theſe tenets, Likewiſe the 
Scotiſh miniſters and people had ever a great reſpect 


but, by their practices, expreſſed their neglect of that 
day; and, after all this, they declared themſelves 
avowed zealots for the liturgy and ceremonies of Eng- 
land, which were held by the zealous of Scotland, all one 


mmm 9% ann % wig Ge LEE OS 


Neither ſtood they in better terms with the nobility, 
more capable of reſenting them. They were offended 


were mainly. diftributed. by -their recommendation : : 
they were alſo upon all affairs; nine of them were 
privy counſellours, divers of them were of the Exche - 
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cen a n race of prelates, 0 on whom 
he 


prejudice againſt every thing that ſavoured of popery. 


mending their perſons, not without ſome reflections on 
the reformers. But this was ſo far from gaining their 
deſign, that it abated nothing of the zeal againſt 
popery, but very much heightened the rage againſt _ 


land, about predeſtination! and Wee: and Arminius his 


and no where worſe than in Scotland: but moſt of the | 


to the Lord's-day, and generally the morality of it is 
reckoned an article of faith among them.: but the 
biſhops not only undertook to beat down this opinion, 


with popery. Upon theſe accounts it was, that they 
loſt all their eſteem with the people. PR 


who at that time were as conſiderable as ever Scotland 
ſaw them; and ſo proved more ſenſible of injuries, and 


with them, becauſe they ſeemed to have more intereſt - 0 
with the king than they themſelves had, fo that favours 955 


Vn ; ok archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, was 5 
TE 3 © made | 
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he heaped ſecular honours and preferments, 
| 1 who 


made chancellor; and Maxwell, biſhop of Roſs, was 
fair for the Treaſury, and engaged in a high rivalry 


with the earl of Traquarr, then treaſurer, which tended 
not a little to help forward their ruin. And beſides 
this, they began to pretend highly to the tithes and 
impropriations, and had gotten one Learmouth, a mi- 


niſter, preſented abbot of Lindoris; and ſeemed confi- 
dent to get that ſtate of abbots, with all the revenue 


and power belonging to it, again reſtored into the 
hands of churchmen; deſigning alſo, that, according 
to the firſt inſtitution of the college of juſtice, the half 


of them ſhould be churchmen. This could not but 


touch many of the nobility in the quick, who were 


too large ſharers in the patrimohy of the church, not 
to be very ſenſible of it. 


They were no leſs hateful to the miniſtry, becauſe 
of their pride, which was cried out upon as unſup- 
portable, Great complaints were alſo made of ſimo- 
niacal pactions with their ſervants, which was im- 
puted to their maſters, as if it had been for their ad- 


vantage, at leaſt by their allowance. They alſo ex- I 


ated a new oath of intrants (beſides what i in the 


act of parliament for obedience to their ordinary), in 


which they were obliged to obey the articles of Perth, 
and ſubmit to the liturgy and canons. They were, 
alſo making daily inroads upon their juriſdiction, of 


which the miniſters were very ſenſible; and univerſally - 


their great rigour againſt any that ſavoured of purita- 


niſm, together with their meddling in all ſecular af- 
fairs, and relinquiſhing their dioceſes to wait on the 


court and council, made them the objects of all men's 
fury (f). And how could it otherwiſe be, where 


of Hamil. men eliryed their reaſon, and had the leaſt notion of 

ton, p. 29. the ſpirit of the goſpel? Ambitious, tyrannical, perſe- 
ceeiuting biſhops muſt be odious in the ſight of God and 

| man, and deſerving the worſt fate. Generally ſpeaking, 

flame and contempt are their portion whilſt in life; but 

Fſtere death, hiſtorians will dre them in their true co. 


1 ä 1 lours, 
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who behaved unacceptably to all orders and 
degrees 


lours, and hand them down to aoflerith with infamy; ; 
and 'tis well if they meet not with a worſe treatment in 
another ſtate. But to return. The king, at his com- 
ing to Scotland, ſays Guthry, in the year 1633, ha 
brought with him Dr. Laud, then bithop of London, 
« ſhortly after archbiſhop of Canterburk ; (one who had 
much power. with his majeſty, but was generally hated 
« by the people.) He beholding our form of worſhip, 
« did (in conference with our biſhops, and others of the 
« clergy). tax the nakedneſs thereof in divers reſpects, 
« but chiefly for our want of a liturgy, whereby he 
© thought all might be helped. The old biſhops replied, 
* that in king James's time there had a motion been 
* made for it; but that the preſenting thereof was de- 
< ferred, in regard the articles of Perth, then introduced, 
8 proved ſo unwelcome to the people, that they thought N 
it not ſafe nor fit, at that time, to venture upon any 
< further innovations; and they were not yet without 
© ſome fear, that, if it ſnould be gone about, the conſe- 
« quence thereof might be very ſad. But biſhop Mar- 
© well, and with him Mr. Thomas Sydeſerſe (who was 
$ then but a candidate), and Mr. Aitebel, and others, 
« preſſed hard that it might be, aſſuring that there was 
© no kind of danger in it; whereupon biſhop Laud (who | 
* ſpake as he would have it) moving the king to declare 
© it to be his will, that there ſhould be a liturgy in this 
church, his majeſty. commanded the . biſhops to go 
© about the. forming of it («).* The biſhops applied (6) Guthry' 
themſelves to the work; but firſt of all, they preſented bees 
a body of canons to precede the liturgy. Theſe canons fig 
carried high the authority of princes in eccleſiaſtical 
affairs, and were calculated to promote the wealth and 
grandeur of the clergy. They moreover determined, 
that noclergyman ſhould conceive prayers. ex tempore; 
but be bound to pray only by the form preſcribed by 
the liturgy,” which was not then ſeen or framed, Thel. | 
| canons were, by proclamation from his majeſty, duly to 
be obſerved, "__ the clerg roy to be ſworn to ſubmit to, 
T 4 . and 
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| degrees of men; 4 to complete all, at. 
4 | tempted | 


(w) See and pay all obedience to what was ends by them (0). | 
 Crawfurd's We may be ſure theſe things could not paſs unnoticed ;. 
OED. but the ſiturgy preparing was more dreadful to the people, 
of thecrown who, throughout the land, clamoured *< that religion was 
of . * undermined by a conſpiracy betwixt the biſhopof Can- 
| Lond, l. terbury and other biſhops, and that they (being ſub- 
1736. © orned by him) were bringing in the SA This 


Clarendon, cJamour terrified ſome of the wiſeſt among the biſhops, 


0 = who thereupon deſired that the book might be kept back, 
iill the nation were better prepared to receive it. But i it 
| was in vain; for Laud procured for himſelf a warrant 
from the king, to command the biſhops (upon all 
hazards) to go forward in it; threatning them withal, 
that if they lingered in it longer, the king would turn 
them out of their places, and fill the ſame with vigor- 
ous and reſolute men, who would not be afraid to do 
him ſervice.” * Thereafter, ſays biſhop Guthry, tis 
remarkable, that the biſhops acted ſo far contrary to 
thoſe rules. of prudence whereby they had been accuſ- 
© tomed to manage their affairs, that all men began to 
eſpy afatality in it. For they laboured not (as 8 
they had done in leſſer matters) to have their boo 
* brought in by an eccleſiaſtical ſanction; but having 
© gotten it authorized by an act of council, proceeded 
without more ado to urge the practice thereof: where- 
by they provoked againſt themſelves the moſt part even 
Jof thoſe miniſters that were epiſcopal in their judgment, 
who thought it a very ſad matter, that a liturgy ſhould 
© be impoſed upon the church, without the knowledge 
« and conſent of the church; and judged it ſuch a dan- 
gerous preparative, that thereby the civil power might 
in after-times introduce any thing (tho' never ſo hurtful 
to religion), and the church never get one voice in it; 
and they were the more offended, in regard king James, 
0 bleſſed memory, had never preſſed any thing that 
£ way; but whatſoever he would have done; he uſed to 
* take a church- way in it, Neither did they at firſt urge 
I the head of ny gy * the 3 dioceſ peo | 
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CHARLES”: 1. 


tempted to introduce A liturgy, BP odioug 
in the ſight of that nation. But Charles 


ſoon found that the Scotch were not patient 5 


under oppreſſions, like the Enxgliſd. For 
upon reading the ſeryice-book in mo church 
of Edinburgh, Wap aroſe (666), which 


with 


> 


+ and ocker places, where there was the leaſt averſeneſs 
« from ſuch changes; but made the firſt eſſays where 


« oppoſition was moſt probably to be expected (x). 5 (4) Guthry's | 


Surely ſuch conduct as this merited almoſt the fate i it 
afterwards met with! Charles muſt have had ſtrange 
notions of his own power, -if he could have imagined 
himſelf able to force theſe things on the Scotiſb nation ; - 


and he muſt have been very ill read in their annals, if he 
thought they would patiently ſubmit to it without com- 


pulſion. But howeyer it was, his management in Scor- 


land farſt brought him into difficulties, which he was ill | 
qualified to encounter, and which nothing but his death 


put a period to. 


(666) Upon roving the fervice-book at lichten 5 
n Eaſter day 1637, the liturgy | 


tumults aroſe, & c.] 
was appointed to be read for the firſt time in the cathe- 


dral church at Edinburgh: but no ſooner had the dean = 


1 


of Edinburgh appeared in his ſurplice, and began to 
read the liturgy, but a multitude of the meaner ſort, 


mours and outcries, raiſed a hideous noiſe and confu- 


cudgels were thrown at the dean's head. The biſhop 


their duty to God and the king; but they were the 


0 
c 
c 
c 
0 
o 
c 
« 
5 
c 
c 
* 
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moſt of them women, with clapping of hands, cla- 


fon in the church, that no words could be heard diſ- 
tinctly; and then a ſhower of ftones and ſticks, and 2 


of the place, Dr. Lindſay, who was to preach that day, 


ſtept into the pulpit, hoping to appeaſe the tumult by 70 
minding them of the ſacredneſs of the place, and of 


more enraged, and an old woman uſhered in the future 

war by throwing a ſtool at his head, which might have 

Fee his life - I this the archbiſhop of Sr. 
OPT © INI We * Andrew's 


"memoirs, P- 


1719. 
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THE LIFE Of 


with great difficulty, for the preſent, were 


00) Craw- 
furq's lives, 
Po 495 | 


JET SES 


ed. 


C Madre? 5, the lord chancellor, from his ſeat, was 


obliged to call down from the gallery the provoſt and 
magiſtrates of the city, by their authority to ſuppreſs 
the riot; which, at laſt, with great difficulty hes did, 
by thruſting the moſt unruly of thoſe who made the 
diſturbance out of the church; and ſhutting the doors, 
After which the dean proceeded in the ſervice; but 
ſtill was greatly diſturbed by the loud clamours of the 
multitude without, who pelted the doors and windows 
with ſticks and ſtones, and cried out, a pape] a pape 
Antichriſt! pull him down! ſtane him ! with all the 
marks of ungovernable fury. Notwithſtanding, the ſer- 
vice was ended, but not the people's rage; for when the 
biſhops went out of the church, the rabble followed 
them with all the opprobrious language they could in- 
vent, of bringing in ſuperſtition and popery into the 
kingdom, and making the people {laves: and were not 
content to uſe their tongues, but employed their hands 
too, in throwing dirt and ſtones at them; and ace 
Dr. Lindſay, the biſhop of Edinburgh, whom they 
looked upon as moſt active that way, ſo rudely, that 
he got into a houſe, after they had torn his habit, and 
was from thence removed to his own with great hazard 
of his life. As this was the reception it had in the 
cathedral, ſo it fared not better in the other churches 
of the city, but was entertained with the ſame cla- 
mouring and outcries, and threatning the men, whoſe | 
office it was to read it, with the ſame execrations againſt 
biſhops and popery (y).“ This tumult was ſoon made 
known to the court, as well as the diſſatisfaction which 
moſt men expreſſed againſt the ſervice- book. But his 
majeſty, * inſtead of diſcharging of it, as peaceable men 


(8) 2 expected and wiſhed (z), cauſed a proclamation to be 


© read at the market · croſs, ordaining the ſervice · book to 


© be practiſed at Edinburgh, and other places adjacent; 


| © the council and ſeſſions to remove from Edinburgh, fult 
© to Lithgoe, and afterwards to Stirling; and the nobility, 
1 V $OU>. burghers, miniſters and commons, who were 


e 


A CwWARLES!T. 
appeaſed, But they were ſoon renewed, 


(on 


© come to Edinburgb to petition againſt it in vaſt num- 


bers, were ordered to depart towards their own homes, 


* 


within twenty-four hours, under pain of horning (a). (a) Guthry, 
The tumults were upon this again renewed, and the offi- p. 24. 


cers of ſtate, biſhops, and city-magiſtrates, were in great 
peril; but applying to the lords in the oppoſition, they 


were delivered. It would be uſeleſs to enter into a detail 
of theſe affairs, they being to be found in ſo many 


writers. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that tho' a proclamation. 
was iſſued to repreſs theſe diſorders, little obedience was 


given to it; that a petition from the noblemen, barons, 5 


burgeſſes, miniſters, and commons, was ſent to council- 


board againſt the liturgy and canons ; that tho' his ma- 
jeſty was diſpleaſed hereat, and by proclamation forbad 
tumultuous reſorts to Edinburgh, under the higheſt penal- 
ties ; yet ſeveral of the nobility cauſed their proteſtation 


againſt it to be read; erected four tables, who were to 
repare what was to be propounded at the general table; 


and that the firſt act of this general table was a renewing. 


of the antient confeſſion of faith of that kirk, and enter- 
ing into a general covenant to preſerve the religion there 


profeſt, and the king's perſon (3). His majeſty 3 


b) Whit- 


of this, made various propoſitions to reduce them to lock, p. 27. 


obedience; and was forced at laſt to conſent that the 


canons, ſervice- book, and high-commiſſion, ſhould be 


nulled; and that all perſons whatſoever ſhould be liable 


to cenſure of parliament and general aſſembly, But as 


his majeſty offered not to aboliſh archbiſhops and biſhops _ 


by law, no accommodation. was to be made; but the 
diſorders continued and increaſed. For Charles, as if his 


conduct had not procured him enemies enough in this 
kingdom, added another to them, of great power, viz. 
Archibald earl of Argyle. This we are informed of in a 
letter of the lord deputy Wentworth to Sir Henry Vane, + 


treaſurer of the houſhold, dated Fairwood- Part, Ap. 16, 


1639. © It ſhould ſeem to me, for I was not of the 
council, my lord marquis Hamilton, and my lord of 


* Antrim, had to his majeſty undertaken the buineſs [of 


* © beating 


* 4 
1 
* 


(ech Straf- 
- Forde's let - 
tere, vol, ii. 
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THE LIFE OF 


(on Charles's ordering, by proclamation, the 


ſervice- 


beating Argyle out of the weſtern Iſles] before the earl 
of Antrim's coming forth of England, conſequently be- 
fore Argyle was declared covenanter: my lord of An- 
© trim was, for his reward, to have had a ſhare of his 
eſtate : what other ſhares there were, any, or none, in 
truth I know not. Now, howbeit this was carried 
very ſecretly to us on this ſide, yet Argyle got know- 
ledge of it there, and certainly occaſioned im to de- 
* clare himſelf ſooner for the covenant, than otherwiſe 
© perchance he would have done; but whether that had 
© been better or worſe for his majeſtie's ſervice, I am not 
© able to judge (c).“ In ſhort, things now were come 
to a head, and preparations for war were made of all 
ſides ; for the Scots were determined not to ſubmit till 


F 
- 


| they had ſatisfaction given them in their demands, and 


Charles was as determined to force them to a compliance 


with his will: and his two great miniſters, Wentworth 
and Laud, were not wanting to urge him on hereunto ; 
for they could not bear the thought that his majeſtie's 
will ſhould be reſiſted, eſpecially by the Scots, whoſe 


power did not ſeem to them over-formidable. Let us 
hear them ſpeaking to each other without reſerve. The 


s 4 1 * * ro 7 
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lord-deputy, in a letter to Laud, dated Dublin, Nov. 27, 
1638, writes as follows: It was ever clear in my judg- 


ment, that the buſineſs of Scotland, ſo well laid, fo 
pleaſing to God and man, had it been effected, was 
miſerably loſt in the execution, yet could never have ſo 
fatally miſcarried, if there had not been a failure like- 

wiſe in the direction, occaſioned either by over great 

deſires to do all quietly without noiſe, by the ſtate of 
the buſineſs miſrepreſented, by opportunities and ſea» 
ſons ſlipped, or by ſome ſuch like. Beſides, it ſome- 
times falls out, that out of an eaſineſs and ſweetneſs of 
nature, ſome men inſenſibly ſuffer oppoſitions, which 
at firſt were eaſily brought, to obedience, to grow and 
go on ſo far, as thereby to difficult their on affairs, 
and diſcourage their own party moſt extremely, which 


I have often obſerved in an hundred men. Neverthe- 


1 lleſs, 


J 


ſervice-book to be continued) to the great 


_ peril 


_ © leſs, in my opinion, that error would not be ſeconded 
« with a far greater, which would be indeed more 
_ © orievous,. more terrible; for ſhould. theſe rude ſpirits 

carry it thus from the king's honour to their own 


« churliſh wills, it would have a moſt fearful operation, 
I fear, as well upon England as themſelves ; therefore, 
God Almighty guide his majeſtie's counſels, and 


« ſtrengthen his courage : for if he maſter not them, and 
« this affair tending ſo much and viſibly to the tranquility 
and peace of his kingdoms, to the honour of Almigh 

God, -I ſhall be to ſeek for any probable judgment 


2b 


what is like next to befall us at after (d). To this ( Straf. 
Laud, in his letter of the 29th Dec. 1638, replied in forde's let- 
theſe words: © Indeed, my lord, the buſineſs of Scotland, ders, vol. it. 


I] can be bold to ſay without vanity, was well laid, and? 


was a great ſervice to the crown, as well as to God 


himſelf. And that it ſhould ſo fatally fail in the execu- 


tion, is a great blow as well to the power as the honour 
of the king. And your lordſhip is moſt right in ſay- 


ing there was a failure in the direction; for the truth 


< is, therew as too great a deſire there to do all without 


noiſe, and there was undoubtedly a great miſrepreſen- 


tation of the buſineſs itſelf there; and ſome ſeaſons 
and opportunities ſlipt, and that more than once, and 


the eaſy ſuffering of oppoſitions too common in an 
hundred men and more. But theſe three laſt, by your 
lordſhip's leave, were all errors about the execution, 


you, was indeed an error in the direction, and a great 


one; but I could not help it. For ſuch of, the bi 
of Scotland as were truſted with it were all for the quiet 
way, and that fitting his majeſtie's diſpoſition, 1 was 


not able to withſtand it, and indeed muſt have been 


thought very bold, had I taken upon me to underſtand 


ops 


5% 


the courſe of that church and kingdom better than | 


they. But the main failure in the direction, if I miſ- 

take not, was, that all the lords of that council were 

not more thoroughly dealt with by the king, and their 
1 1 6 judgments | 
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peril of the chief officers of ſtate. Upon 


5 % 
f 


| judgments more thoroughly lifted, before any thing had 


been put to execution. And I am confident all had 
gone well enough, it Traguair had done his duty; but 
he thought he had all in a ftring, and, out of a defire 
to difgrace ſome biſhops, did not only ſuffer, but cer- 
tainly underhand do ſome things, which let all looſe, 
and quite out of their imagined power to recall. And 


been able to obſerve, next to the over-much confidence 
which the king would till put in him, notwithſtand- 
ing ſame biſhops ſtill informed how falſe and unworthy 
his carriage was. And for that which follows, 1 
wholly agree with you, that ſince it is come to this 


© height, if his majeſty do not maſter them, and brin 


them under obedience, the firſt error will be ſo far 
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(e) Straf- 
forde's let. 
ters, vol, ii. 
r P. 264 


ſeconded with a greater, as that the conſequences may 
be God knows what; ſuch, I am ſure, as I hold not fit 
to prognoſticate (e).“ Theſe paſſages clearly ſhew the 
genius of their writers, and the opinion they entertained 
of the northern commotions. But as much as they were 
for uſing force againſt the Scots, in order to make them 
ſay their prayers by book, and ſubmit to the wholeſome 


KA 


rule of the biſhops, if we may believe my lord'Northum- 
berland, Charles was but in an ordinary condition to ac- 


complith it. For in a letter to the lord-deputy Went- 
worth, dated Londen, Fan. 2, 1638, we have the follow- 
ing expreſſions: The nominating of the commanders, 


© and the directions that have been given for the order- 
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ing and diſpoſing of the martial preparations, have here 
made a very great noiſe. But I aſſure your lordſhip, 
to my underſtanding (with ſorrow 1 ſpeak it), we are 
altogether in as ill a poſture to invade others, or to de- 
fend ourſelves, as we were atwelvemonth ſince, which | 
is more than any man can imagine, that is not an eye - 
witneſs of it, The diſcontents here at home do rather 
Increaſe than leſſen, there being no courſe taken to 
give any kind of ſatisfaction. The king's coffers were 
never emptier than at chis time, and to us that wo 


/ 


CHARLES I. 


this, ſeveral expedients for peace ans 


fruitleſs, 


1 


« the honour to be near about him, no way is yet known 
© how he will find means either to maintain or begin a 
« war, without the help of his people. Several offers 
« have been made his majeſty by particular men, to raiſe 
+ both horſe and foot at their own charge, and to brin 


them to the rendezvous that the king ſhall appoint ; 


but they are not perſons to be relied upon; or grant 


the king could be certain of them, yet their number is 


« ſo ſmall, that it makes them inconſiderable. In a 
word, I fear the ways we run will not prevent the 


© miſchiefs that threaten us (F). In another letter of (/) Straf. 


* 8 let- ; 


the 29th of the ſame month, he again writes to the lord . 
deputy in theſe words: The military preparations that ," 
are here intended do make a great noiſe, but advance 


© ſlowly ; I have had-the honour to be preſent at man by 


« debates for the ordering this work, where I find 


© much want of experience in thoſe who manage this 
buſineſs, and ſuch regards to private ends, that I have 


little hope to ſee any deſign proſper that may tend to 


the publick good, honour, or ſafety of this land. Upon 

the king's declaration of his purpoſe to be at York before 

© Eaſter, it was thought fit that his majeſty ſhould be at- 
tended with an army, conſiſting of twenty-four thou- 


ſand foot and fix thouſand horſe, All the foot, and 
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© half the proportion of horſe, are to be raiſed out of 
the trained bands; but not any of them to be taken 
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out of the northern counties: eight or ten of thoſe 
ſhires are to be exempted from theſe levies, and are to 


be reſerved for a ſecond ſupply, if there ſhall be occa- 
hon, Where the money for the maintaining of theſe. 


troops will be had, is yet known to very few. My lord 
df E/ex is removed from being general of the horſe, 


to be lieutenant-general of the army, and Holland 
ſucceeds him in the charge of the horſe : with this 


( 


change Eſſex is not at all pleaſed, and the marſhal 


© [earl of Arundel] is ſo much unſatisfied, as it is thought 


p · pa ay 


« 


© he will abſolutely quit his command. This alteration 
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ters and diſ- 
patches, ol which his majeſty equipped on this occaſion, wag raiſed 


Ji. p. 276. out of his majeſty's exchequer, and by the contributions 


P. On 


» Engliſh Roman catholics, and others. The Scots, on 
: important fortreſſes in that kingdom, to raiſe forces, to 


arms and ammunition. 


 I8th of June. 


it. That there ſhould be a full and free aſſembly 


| © liament Augu/t 26. That in the mean time both the 
© arinies ſhould diſband, all captive priſoners and places 


general and council; and the next day his general and 


8 hol the Scotiſb and Engliſh armies ON: and re. 
() Guthry, e tired. Ive 3 W 
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fruitleſs, n gdes made . for 


war, 
c hath much allfted i in it, whoſe: credit and power with 
© the king is thought to be much increaſed ſince his late 
* employments into Scotland; which I doubt will be of 
ſome diſadvantage to his majeſtic” s affairs at this time, 
when the world ſhall take notice, that the means how 
to ſecure this ſtate from the Scots invaſion, Is chiefly 
conſulted with one of that nation (g). 
The money needful for paying the forces; and a fleet 


- - 3 — 
* a - 


of the clergy, the gentlemen of Doctors-Commons, the 
notice of theſe preparations, took care to ſecure the moſt 
get good officers of their own nation from abroad, with 


In March 1639, the king went un the North, to 
put himſelf at the head of his army, which marched 
towards the borders of Scotland; The covenanters, with 
general Lech at their head, ſoon drew near him; and 
after looking at each other for ſome time, the Stats peti- 
tioned for a ons which ended in a pacification on the 

he chief articles agreed on were, 
« That as the king would not own their aſſembly at 
Glaſgoe [by which all the biſhops ſtood excommuni- 
c cated], ſo neither ſhould the Fence be obliged to diſown 
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© holden af Edinburgh upon Auguſt. the 12th, and a par- 
© be reſtored to the owners, and mutual aſſurances from 
< all damages. This was ſigned by the king, and his 


© the earl of Holland went to Leſly's head-quarters, to ſee 
© it ſigned by him and his council of war, On the20th 
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war. The king, determined to bring 2 the 


Scots to a compliance, advanced with a good 
army towards the borders of their kingdom; 
and they, equally determined not to yield, 
raiſed forees to meet him. But no bloodſhed 
enſued : a pacification was made, little to 
the honour of his majeſty, Fn, cauſed 
the diſſolution of both armies, 


Thus for the preſent, ended dbeſe Sadie weary 
excited in the beginning, wrongly managed when broke 


out, and poorly, for his majeſty's reputation, concluded, 


For with the force he had, allowed by all greatly ſupe- 


rior to the Scots, to make ſuch an end of the buſineſs, as 
in effect condemned his own actions, and juſtified the 
covenanters, was enough tb make all men conclude, - 
that he was deficient either in wiſdom or courage. How- 
ever, in excuſe hereof, it muſt be owned, that the Eng- 


iſb cared not to fight againſt the Scots in this quarrel; 


that they were loath that they ſhould be ſubdued, left | 
the yoke ſhould be rivetted on their own necks ; that the 5 
Engliſh commanders inelined towards theif adverſaries, Wh 


and were ſolicitous for peace. 


Let princes from hente be adimortiſhed to beware 


how they take part in tlie ſuabbles of eceleſiaſtics, or 


adopt their plans. Had Charles let things alone, the Scots 


would have given him no trouble. But, excited by 


Laud, he would make them change their religious rites 


for thoſe he better approved: little conſidering that people 


are ſtrongly attached to theſe, and more bardly ihluced ; 


to part with them, than the clear and indiſputable com- 


mands of their Maker. By this conduct he involved 


himſelf in troubles, of which we have now ſeen the be- 


ginning; but which he might eaſily have avoided, if he 


had poſſeſſed more knowledge and leſs zeal. Tue fill 
more fatal nets ob: vB be Joon ſeen.” 
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tas However, peace was of a very ſhort con- 
tinuance; for Charles and the covenanters 
placing no confidence in each other (HA), 


(Ham) Charles and the covenanters placed no confidence 

in each other, &c.] The treaty of pacification was made 

2 18, 1639: A treaty which no two who were 

| preſent, ſays lord Clarendon, agreed in the ſame rela. 

tion of what was ſaid and done; and which was worſe, 

© not in the ſame interpretation of the meaning cf what 
(i) Vol. i. © was comprehended in writing (i).“ No wonder then, 
Pe 123 jt ſhould be liable to miſconſtructions, miſinterpretations, 
and different ſenſes, the conſequences of which, it was 

ceaſyt o foreſee, would be a renewal of the troubles. His 
majeſty, in his letter to J/entworth, dated Berwick, Fun 

22, 1639, four days after the pacification was made, has 

the following words: There is a Scotifh proverb, that 

© bids you put two locks on your door, when you have 

© made friends with a foe: ſo now, upon this pacihca- 

tion, I bid you to have a moſt careful eye upon the north 
of Ireland. Not that I think this caution is needful in 

© reſpect of you, but to / let you ſee I have a care of that 

Re © kingdom, though I have too much trouble with theſe 
8 © (+). In another letter of the 3oth of the ſame month, 
ters, vol. l. from the ſame place, he tells him his opinion of his af- 
p. 361. fairs. As for my affairs here, I am far from thinking, 
Tg that at this time I ſhall get half of my will, though! 
mean, by the grace of God, to be in perfor both at 

© the aſlembly and in parliament; for which I know 

© many wiſe men blame me, and it may be you among 
© thereſt: and, I confeſs, not without many and conſi· 
derable arguments, which I have neither time to repeat 
nor confute; only this believe me, nothing but wy 

« preſence at this time in that country can fave it from 
irreparable Confuſion : yet I will not be ſo vain, as ab- 
ſolutely to ſay that l can. Wherefore my concluſion 
ais, that if I ſee a great probability, I go; otherwiſe not, 
4 4 d. p. © but return to London, or take other counſels (). The 
ME: lord deputy, in his anſwer of the 3d of July following, 
beſeeches his ' majeſty not only to keep the garriſons of 
o Te Biruidl 

| 


n TIE EY 
did things which excited fears and jealouſies 
mutually, 


291 


Biwi and Cart; 2 ſtrong, 400 well vided of 44 


kind of ſtores, but to perfect the fortifications of Leith 
and, if poſſible, put in a good power there alſo of 4. 
approved for their faith, and zeal for the ſervice of the 


ciown. For fo total a defection, adds he, as hath 


« appeared in that people, is not to be truſted with your 
ſaered perſon over- early, if at all; and this the ra- 
Ather, for that I conceive your deſigns and royal pur- 

* poſes thus ſuſtained, will have alſo an excellent fur- 
© therance, and operation amongſt your ſubjects in 


England (in).“ It appears, I think, pretty plainly from (n) geraf. 
theſe paſſages, that Charles did not intend to deal ſin- forde's let. 


cerely by the Scots. All things, by the pacification, were 
to be referred to the aſſembly and parliament : , thither 
his majeſty determined to go, as thinking by his pre- 


ters, vol. ji, 


ſence and influence to have got epiſcopacy eſtabliſhed. 


and the eccleſiaſtical canons received ; for this is what I 
ſuppoſe he means by ſaying, that nothing but his pre- 
ſence could ſave Scotland from irreparable confuſion : if 


he found this was not to be done, he would return to. 


London, or take other counſels. What theſe counſels 


were, the lord deputy's letter gives us room to gueſs: 


the event confirms it. But how fectet ſoever Charles's 
counſels were, it is not improbable the Scots underſtood 


them; and therefore they, on their part, ated ſo as to 


ſecure themſelves againſt them, Mr. Butler, in a letter 
to Wentworth, , dated Ellerton, Fuiy 3d, 1639, writes, 


* I ſuppoſe your lor 


ſhip hath long ere this heard of an 


accord betwixt the king and his majeſtie's ſubjects of 


Scotland, and have ſeen the conditions. By their wri- 


ting they pretend fair, and by their words pretend as 
much ſubjection and loyalty to the King. as can be 


* wiſhed; but 1 pray God, when it comes to the per- 
* formance, they make it god. 1 hear, at this inſtant, | 


they begin to make a very large ſand, no doubt, a ver 


falſe) interpretation of that artic for diſbanding both 5 
their armies. They will needs have this extend to 


* Berwick and Newcaſtle, andſ o have no garriſons kept 


5 e there; 
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mutually, which ſoon renewed the war.— 
\ TUES, | At 


there; a thing not ſpoken of before our men and 
arms were ſent home, and the like in other things, 
"T's true, they do reſtore unto his majeſty thoſe forts 
and caſtles they bad taken in Scotland! but, if it be as 
[ hear, they might as well keep them till; for. they 
ſuffer the king to put into thoſe places but what num- 
ber of men they think good ; and this, in the common 
acceptation, is accounted but juggling, to make good 
their words only, neglecting the ſenſe and ſubſtance of 
them. The king is ſtill at Berwick, and tho' coaches 
have been laid theſe four or five days by command, to 
carry his majeſty ſouthward, yet now for certain, I 
hear, he intends to ſee Edinburgh before his return to 
Londen. My lord of Holland came by within theſe 
two days. Moll of the lords and gentlemen had taken 
leave ten days ago; and, I dare ſay, they need not be 
bidden to make haſte home, after once they had their 
diſpatch : I did not think ſo gentle a potion could have 
wrought ſo ſtrongly as I ſee it did with many of them, 
The king” s officers are ſent for back again: the num- 
ber with his majeſty now at Berwick, I hear, is very 
ſmall: counſellors, only my lord Marſh: I, Sir Henry 
Vane, and Mr. ſecretary Coke, My lord, I will dit- 
courle no longer of this ſubject ; I wiſh we were not 
over-witted by theſe ſmooth-· tongued men. It was my 
tortune to be at the camp at two of their days of meet- 
ing, and afterwards heard a free liberal diſcourſe of all 
paſſuges by ſome of the commiſſioners of both ſides; 
and, to my underſtanding, methought we ſtill gare 
too much belief to their large promiſes. I was bold 
to ſay to ſome of them, I would fain ſee ſomething 
done, that might teſtify them the ſame they had pro- 
. © feſſed (n).“ Lord M entiuorth, who ſeems not to have 
1 loved the Scots, and who knew himſelf mortally hated: 
p. 364. by them, in a letter to the king, dated Dublin-caſtle, 22 
Fiu, 1639, expreſſes himſelf as follows: Of your 
© majeſtie's reſolution to go in perſon into Scotland, I 

. ſhall not preſume to deliver Dy opinion; yet I humbly: 

© crave 
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CHARLES TI. 293 
At firſt, indeed, things ſeemed to tend to a 
: ſettle- 


Ll 


crave leave to beſcech your majeſty to apply your own 
excellent rule there alſo, which is, neither to believe 
or expect farther than you ſee; and againſt all events 
not only to ſecure your return, but by your providence 
to foreſee and prevent the being conſtrained upon the 
place to comply with any thing which may in the leaſt 
preſs too hard upon your honour, or embolden either 
thoſe or other your ſubjects in the future ; theſe three 
N being, in my weak judgment, to be granted: 
That it was the knowledge the covenanters had of 
their own weakneſs, not their better affections, that 
inclined them to ſeek an accommodation. | 
* That nothing is to be yielded there, which, by way 
< of precedent, may encourage thoſe of England to pro- 
« teſt, or conteſt your royal commands, or 58 laws al- 
« ready eſtabliſhed, | - 
That England and Ireland miniſtering. to your „ 
reignty, as I am molt confident, if rightly handled, 
they will, there is abundantly in your payrer ſuddenly 
and ſafely to conform the other to your will, in alljuſt 
things.'—He adds: © I ſhould humbly crave this let- 
ter were burnt, not out of any aſpect towards myſelf, , 
but much rather in regard I know not what conſe- 
quences it might produce, in caſe the faction find that . 
any ſuch conſiderations have been humbly preſented to 
your majeſtie's wiſdom (o). The day before the date (0) Straf- 
of this letter, his majeſty had written to the lord deputy, ade n 3 
from Berwick, to come over to him for ſome time, to patches, vol. 
give him his cent and attendance, for reaſons which ii. p. 372. 
he thought not fit to expreſs by letter. More than 
* this, adds he, the Scots covenant begins to ſpread too 
far: yet for all this, I will not have you take notice 
| © that I have ſent for vou; but pretend ſome other oc- 
* calion of buſineſs (). 1 + L829 18) 14. 
Whilſt Charles was in this difpaſitinn of mind; he gave 
inſtructions to the earl of Traquair, whom he appoimed 
his high commiſſioner i in Scotland. Theſe inſtructions 
ſhew titat Charles was full of tricks and evaſions, and 
| U'3- | very 


— . ˙ , i. ˙ V oY Weary we 
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ſettlement. For epiſcopacy was aboliſhed, the 
canons 


very far from that openneſs rid honeſty on which ſecurity 
6 alone can be founded. He allows him to conſent to the 
| inn of epiſcopacy; but bids him be careful that 
it be done without the appearing of any warrant from 
the biſhops; and if any, ſays be, offer to appear for 
them, you are to enquire for their warrant ; and carry 
the diſpute ſo, as the concluſion ſeem not to be made 
in prejudice of epiſcopacy as unlawful, but only in ſa- 
tisfaction to the people for ſettling the preſent diſorders, 
and ſuch other reaſons of ſtate. And in the conclu- 
Hon he orders him to proteſt, © That in reſpe& of his 
majeſſ ie's reſolution of not coming in-perſon, and that 
his inſtructions were upon ſhort advertiſement, where- 
upon many things might have occurred, in which he 
had not his majeſtie s pleaſure ; and for ſuch other rea- 
ſons as occaſion might furniſh, he was to proteſt, that 
in caſe any thing had eſcaped him, or had been con- 
deſcended upon in the aſſembly, prejudicial to his ma- 
c jeſtie's ſervice, that his majeſty might be heard for re- 

(20 not: « dreſs thereof in his own time and place (q).” Thee 
bp. : is inſtructions are dated Berwick, July 27, 1639. And in 
his further inſtructions to Traquair, he aſſures him, he 

will not alter any thing in his inſtructions about epiſco- 
"we 6 ; that though he is content to diſcharge the ſervice- 
ok, the book of canons, the high commiſſion, -and 

the five rticles of Perth; yet he will never give his 
aſſent that they be condemned as popiſh and ſuperſti- 
tious, as illegal and contrary to the Ne of faith. 
With regard to ſubſcribing the covenant of 1580, you, 

© ſays his majeſty, muſt have an eſpecial care of, that 
the bond be the ſame that was in our father's time, 
© mutatis mutandis; and that you give your aſſent no 
other ways to the interpretations thereof, than may 
VF ſtand with our future intentions, well known to you; 
nor is the ſame otherwiſe to be ratified in parliament.” 
After this his majeſty tells him, if things could not thus 

| fob. he ſhould prorogue the parliament to the next 
+ ſl But by what follows 1 it is plain Charles had no 
 expeAar 
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CHARLES I. 


canons and liturgy were laid aſide, the high 4 


com- 


expecdations of ſucceſs in the aſſembly or parliament, 


but that his deſigns were on the renewal of the war. 
And becauſe, ſays he, it is not improbable that this 
« way [of pioroguing the parliament] may produce a 
« preſent rupture, you are to warn and aſſiſt Ruthven for 


the defence of the caſtle of Edinburgh; and to take in_ 


« oencral the like care of all our houſes and forts in that 
kingdom; and likewiſe to advertiſe all ſuch as are af- 
« fected to our ſervice, that timeouſly they may ſecure 
< themſelves.” 7 
The day after the date of theſe inſtructions the king 
took poſt at Berwick, and arrived at London the iſt of 
Auguſt, © 3 
Charles being thus returned, the aſſembly met at Edin- 
burgh, and paſſed ſeveral acts, whereby all that had been 


doing for years was aboliſhed, with the conſent of Tra- 


quair, and the covenant ordered to be ſubſcribed by all 
ranks and degrees. The parliament of Scotland alſo met, 


and were equally zealous in ſecuring their civil, as the - 
aſſembly had been with regard to their religious privi- 
leges. Let us hear lord Northumberland's repreſentation 
of their behaviour. In a letter to lord Leiefter, dated 
London, Oct. 17, 1639, he writes, The lord deputy 
* [Wentworth] is called in to conſult of the Scotch affairs, 
© with the Archbiſhop and Hamilton. The inſolencies 


and diforders of that nation are greater than ever they 
were. They will now admit of no third eſtate in par- 
. liament, but of the gentrie : lords of the articles they 


any officers of ſlate, or judge, but of ſuch as they ſhall 
nominate, When one of theſe places are voyde, the 


* is tochuſe one, If the king refuſe theſe demands, and 


go about to break their parliament, I hear they are re- 

* ſolved to ſit without his majeſtie's leave. I doe much 

_ © apprehend the difficulty of finding means to maiſter | 
* theſe great affaires (7). However the king, diſpleaſed () Sydney's : 
papers, vol, 


with what was done, and apprehenſive that nothing bet- 


will not allow of, nor will they ſuffer the king to make 


will preſent three names to the king, out of which he 
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ter was to be hoped for, ordered Traquair to prorogus 
the parliament to the next year, This he did; but the 
Scots declared it was againſt their privileges, though, out 
of regard to his majeſty, they complied with it. What 
followed is comprited in lord Nerthumberland's letter to 
lord Leicefler, dated London, Nov. 28, 1639. The 
Scots have ſubmitted to the king's adjournment of their 


c 
c 


Fo 
(s) Sydney's ment (s).” Upon Traguair's arrival, he gave an ac- 
count to the council of what had paſſed in Scotland, who 
thereupon unanimouſly agreed, that it was neceſſary 40 
reduce the Scots by force; and accordingly was reſolved 
on. Thus Charles accompliſhed what he ſeemed to have 
been bent on from the treaty of pacification, the renewal 
of the war, which his frichds thought he had very mean- 
Hy Arg ig nominiouſly ended, and by which, it is ſaid, he 


papers, vol. 
ii. p. 620. 


{t) Claren- 


Lon, vol. 1. But it muſt be confeſſed, this renewal of it, in his cir- 
75  cumſtances, was ſtill weaker, if poſſible, than what he 
had before done in theſe affairs. It had little foundation 
in juſtice or prudence, ſeeing it proceeded from reſent- 
ment of the behaviour of the Scott aſſembly and parlia- 
ment, to which he bad conſented all things civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſhould be referred; and alſo from a deſire to 
make that people ſubmit to the uſe of words, the ſound 
of which were harſh in their ears, and to a government 
in the church, Which appeared in their eyes odious and 
Te ET PR tle one I Fo aba rd as ry | 7g Eh tht r 


their army they ſtill continue together at Edinburgh, 


1 


| 


commiſſion was declared to have no pawer, an 


and 


parliament; but with ſuch a proteſtation, or declara- 
tion, as his majeſty is not ſatisfied. The officers of 


and likewiſe keep up their ſeveral tables, where they 
often meete, and hold conſultations for the ordering 
their affaires, which ſhews they have no diſpoſition to 
obedience, except the king purchaſe their good- wills 
at too deare a rate. Traquair came to this towne laſt 
night: what he brings more than theſe generals, I 
know not; but certain I am, that ſome of the principal. 
directois in theſe Scotch buſineſſes think he hath much 


diſſerved his majeſty in this laſt aſſembly and parlia- 


iſcerned he had loſt reputation at home apd abroad (t). 


| abo; 
. 


CHARLES I. 
and the articles of Perth were no more to be 


S (1b{cribed. Traquarr, his majeſty's high com- 
miſſioner, gave his aſſent to theſe things, in 


hut the parliament being diſpoſed by its au- 
W thority to confirm what the aſſembly had 
W cone, and likewiſe to ſecure for the PEE 
W the civil and religious rights of their nation, 
was prorogued to the next year, This 
W cauſed great uneaſineſs, and was followed 
by ſuch actions as were diſpleaſing to Charles, 
W and furniſhed him with a pretence for re- 


Scots were admitted to ſend deputies to Lon- 


don, to juſtify their conduct. But what hap- 
pened to the ear] of Loudon, one of them, 


W the abovementioned inſtructions were given to Traguair, 


conſequence to the Engl/h, at whoſe expence it was to 


reputation. 


his name, though againſt his inclinations. 


newing the War. In the mean while the 


did not tend much to terminate the differ- 
ences (111); for he was ſent t to the Tower 


"BY 


abominable. Tis true, he had outwardly conltnted to 
the aboliſhing of thoſe things which appeared grievous 
unto them: but his heart was ſet on the reſtoring them 
at the ſame time; for he aſſured the Seotiſh biſhops, after 


© That it ſhonld be one of his chiefeſt ſtudies how to 

rectify and eſtabliſh the gove.nment of that church 
* aright, and to repair their loſſes («).” In order to do 60 Ruſh- 
this was the train laid, in the manner now mentioned; worth, vol, 
for renewing the war, which could not be of the leaſt Ui. p. 931. 


be waged, and which litle contributed to Charles s OWN + 


(AI) What happincd. to the earl of Foals: od not tend. ; 
much to terminate the differences. ] After the proxogation þ 
of the aui parliament, it was reſolved to * make re- 

1 wi, monſtrances 
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by the 8 955 and very "OM eſcaped 
with 


—. 
0 


© monſtrances to his majeſty, and that ſome of each 
ſtate ſhould remain at Edinburgh to attend his anſwer, 
Accordingly they ſerit the lord Loudon and another, peer 
as their .d-puties to the king at //Þiteball; but they 
coming without warrant from his majeſtic” s commit. 
ſioner, were, commanded back without audience. Af. 


ſiring permiſſion to ſend ſome of their number for their 
own vindication; which his majeſty granting, the Jords 
Loudon and Dumferling were again ſent up, who being 
commanded to attend a committee at an appointed 
time, reſented the thing, and did not think themſelves 
obliged to treat with any but the king only. Upon 
which his majeity vouchſafed his preſence in the faid 
committee, where the lord Loudon made a ſpeech, de- 
* claring the independency of the crown of Scotland; and 
e juſtified the tranſactions of the aſſembly and parlia- 
ment, that they were according to the articles of paci- 
_ fication, and laws and cuſtoms of the nation: therefore 
they deſired a ratification of their proceedings, and 
that the parliament might go on to determine of all 
bills for the ſettlement of peace. Having finiſhed his 
ſpeech, their commiſſion was examined by the council, 
and found not at all obligatory to thoſe that ſent them: 
yet an imperfect paper was produced, authorizing 
Loudon and Dumferling, which was at length accepted. 
Vet they were ſoon checked; for after they had inſiſted 
upon their foreſaid requeſts,” their proceedings were 
fummed up to them, and a letter produced by the 
king, that had been intercepted, wrote to the French 
king, indorſed Au Roy, a ſtile only uſed by ſubjects to 
their natural king, and ſubſcribed by the lords Rothes, 
Montroſe, Mar, Leudon, and Forreſter ; in which they 
addreſſed to his majeſty, as the retuge and fanctuary of 
afflicted princes and ſtates, moſt humbly beſeeching 
him to give faith and credit to Mr. Coloil, 'whom they 
had ſent to repreſent the candour and ingenuity of their 
Proceedings, and to aſſure themſelves of an aſſiſtance 
4 ſuited 


8 


ter this, they ſent another petition to, his majeſty, de- 
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CHARLES I. 


with his „ However, after ſome time, 
he 
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« ſuited to his wonted clemency. This was found to be 
© the lord Loudin's own hand, who being examined 
0 upon it, refuſed to give any other anſwer, than that 
it was wrote before the agreement, and thereupon re- 
« ſerved and never ſent: that if he had committed any 
« offence, he ought to be queltioned for it in Scitland, 
and not in England: and inſiſting upon his 88 . 
duct, demanded his liberty to return (w).“ gut, (a) Craw- 
notwithſtanding all this, Loudon was committed to the furd's lives, 
Tower. This was highly reſented by the Scotifþ lords, P. 20. 
cas a violation of. the law of nations, to meddle with | # 
« any public meſſenger ; but the king judged no conſi- 
« deration could warrant his ſubjects to commit treaſon, 
© nor ſecure them from trial and cenſure, when ſound 
« guilty. There were ſome ill inftruments about the 
king, who adviſed him to proceed capitally againſt 
| * Loudon, which is believed went very far; but the 
marquis {of Hamilton] oppoſed this vigoroully, aſſuring 
* the king, that if that were done, Scotland was for ever 
* Joſt (x). - How far the advices of theſe ill inſtru- (x) Burnet's 
ments proceeded, Burnet thought it not ſafe at that time — 
to ſay plainly: but the particulars of it will appear from p. 16. 
a memorandum, * written by Dr. White Kennet, then _ 
* bilhop of Peterborough, in the blank leaf of his copy 
of theſe memoirs, now in the poſſeſſion of the Hon. 
Mr. Charles Yorke of Lincoln's-Inn. 
Aem. On Thurſday Feb. 5, 1718-19, Mr. Anchors 
© late ſecretary of Chel/ea- college, paid me a viſit, with 
John Chamberlayne, Eſq; and upon a diſcourſe of Scot- 
land, &c. told us this ſtory, with very great aſſurance 
of the truth of it: That ſoon after the publication of 
this book [Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton], he 
© was in the company of ſeveral Engliſb peers, when the 
* author, Mr. Burnet, was then preſent. One of the 
noble peers charged him with having left out ſeveral 
* things, for fear of offending the gourt., Why, yes, 
© ſaid Mr. Burnet, T could not'put down every thing I 
: found i in the ome committed to me, becauſe ſome 
„ __ © things 
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he was releaſed, and returned into Scotland. 
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8 Truch ſhould be told. Ves, ſaid Mr. Burnet ; but if 
this be truth, what do you think of its being fit to be 
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THE LIFE OF 


But 


things would not bear telling. The lord replied, 


told ? 


While the earl of Loudon lay priſoners in the Tower, 
king Charles I. in his paſſionate reſentments againſt 
him, ſent a warrant to Sir William Balfour, lieutenant 
of the Tower, to execute the priſoner for high treaſon 
the next morning. The lieutenant acquainted the 
earl of Loudon with the warrant he had received, and 
defired his opinion how to avoid the execution of it. 
The earl of Loudon, after a grievous complaint that he 
had been very unjuſtly committed to. that priſon, and 
was to have his life barbarouſly taken away, earneſtly 
deſired Balſour to co to the marquiſs of Hamilton, and 
beg his advice and good offices in it. He went accord- 
ingly to court that evening, to find out the marquils ; 
but could not light upon him, till his majeſty was gone 
to bed. The marquiſs and the lieutenant came back 
to the chamber-door, and were much ſurpriſed to hear 
that the king was in bed. After ſome waiting and 
fretting, one told Sir William Balfour, that, as- Jieu- 
tenant of the Tower, he had a privilege to knock at 
the king's chamber-door at any hour of the night, and 
ſo have admiſſion to his majeſty. Upon which encou- 
ragement, he did knock till he was heard by the groom 
of the bed-chamber, who aſked, who was there ? Bal- 


four anſwered, the lieutenant of the Tower upon 


buſineſs with the king. The king bade him let him 


- in. He came, and fell on his knees at the bedſide, 


and begged to know whether the warrant for the exe- 
cution of Louden was legally obtained from his majeſ- 
ty, and whether he could legally proceed in the execu- 


tion of it? uſing ſome arguments and entreaties for the 
recalling, at leaſt the ſuſpending, of it. No, ſays the 
king, the warrant 1s mine, and you ſhall obey it. Upon 


which the marquiſs of Hamilton, who had ſtood at the 
door, Kept up, and ſell W on his knees befgre 
1 1 


* 


CHARLES I Ser 
But the thoughts of war were not Jaid aſide; 5M 
His 


the king, and begged, that he would not inſiſt upon 
ſuch an extraordinary reſolution, The king ſeemed - 
very peremptory in it; till the marquiſs, in a way of 
taking leave, ſaid to this effect: Well then, if your 
majeſty be ſo determined, Il ga, and get ready to ride 
poſt for Scotland to-morrow morning; for I am ſure, 
before night, the whole city will be in an uproar, and 
the,*1] come and pull your majeſty out of your palace. 
I'll get as far as I can, and declare to my countrymen, 
that I had no hand in it. The king was ſtruck at this, 
and bid the marquis call the lieutenant again; who 
coming back to the bedſide, the king ſaid, Give me 
the warrant; and taking it, tore it in pieces. 
« Is this ſtory now, ſaid Mr. Burnet, fit to be told? 
All the company ſtood amazed, and held up their 
hands, Hearing this ſtory, ſays Mr. Frazter, with 
mine own ears, I once related it to the late duke of 
Hamilton, who was killed in a duc]; and his grace 
ſaid, that he had often run over the papers, from 
which Dr. Burnet drew out his materials for this book, 
and he had them now in his cuſtody in Scotland; and 
he well remembered, that there was ſuch a relation 
there given, and that he verily . belived it to be 
true (y).* This memorandum I have given at large, h Appeng 
that the reader may perceive the evidence on which the ©* te dne 
relation ſtands, and judge of it accordingly. The fame Glamor- 
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has thought proper wholly to overlook it), as may be 05, P. 


ſeen in the margin (z), What muſt every impartial (z) Craw- 
perſon now think of Charles? Where is his ne Ju” furd's lives, 
tice, clemency, or mercy ? Where his regard to the Jaws 1. 307. 


: | | f Ludlow no 
of nations, the laws of England, of which he averred jr, p. 40, 


of humanity? Or where was even the policy of ſuch a 1992 3 
. | . N * 
cruel inhuman reſolution ? To order a nobleman, ſent hiftory of 
by another kingdom to tranſact affairs, tp be put to death 4% Stuarts, 
without form of law, or judgment given by thoſe who 4% * 
alone could haye power to paſs it, on a pretence moſt F 
DR, wr Lea 7 frivolous, 


e ⁊ͤ GP" VG .-.Y 


enquiry into 


fact is to be found in other writers (though Mr. Hume gan's tranſ- 


his great knowledge on his tryal, or the common rights 40. Lond. 


mixon's 
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frivolous, was little worthy of a man who pri 

_ conſcience on all occaſions, and ſet himſelf up for the 
patron of religion. We may well ſuppoſe this action 
did not tend to conciliate the affections of the Scoti/h na- 
tion to his perſon and government. 


Lord Northumberland, in a letter to the ear] of Lei- 
ceſter, dated London, Decemb. 12, 1639, ſpeaking con- 
cerning the committee for Scotiſb affairs, of which he 
was a member, tells him, This committee hath lately 
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His majeſty choſe a ſelect number of hi 
council to conſult about the Scotiſb affairs, 
Of theſe Strafforde, Hamilton, and Laud 
were moſt in credit with the king, and their 
advice chiefly relied on. The war was by 
them deemed neceſſary, as well as by Charles 
who, after debate concerning the means of 
ſupporting 3 it, concluded at length on calling 
a parliament (xxx), which accordingly was 


their unreaſonable demands. Two ways were only 
thought on, for the rayſeing of monyes, by the ordi- 


conceaved a very unlike); y thing. The king's revenew, 
upon examination, appeared to be ſo anticipated, as 


© were by ſome far preſt; but met with ſo many weightie 
objections, that thoſe your that were all this while 
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11 | aſſembled, 


(KKK) Concluded at length on calling a parllaiidi.) 


had ſeveral meetings, to conſider by what means the 
rebellious Scots ſhould be brought to obedience ; for all 
agreed, that it was unfit for the king to condeſtend to 


narie way of parlament, or by extraordinarie wayes of 
power: the charge requiſite for this work (to mentaine 
an army of zom. foote and 5m, horſe) was computed 
at a million of pounds a yeare. To perſwade a parla- 
ment to furniſh the king preſently with ſo much, was 


little could be hoped for from thence ; laying exciles, 
ipjoining each countie to mentaine a certajne number 
of men whilſt the warre laſted, and ſuch like ways, 


6 * moſt 
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AHASESS I: 
aſſembled, but was of ſhort duration: 4 
his 


moſt averſe to parlaments, did now begin to adviſe the 
king's makeing triall of his people in parliament, be- 
fore he uſed any way of power. This being adviſed 
by their lordſhips (who to ſay truth, found themſelves 
ſo puſſeld, that they knew not where to be egin), the 
king was ſoon gained, and. reſolved, the next coun- 
cil-day, to propoſe it to the reſt of the lords, which 
accordingly was done; and though it came very unex- 
pectedly to them, yet it paſſed without oppoſition. 
The day appointed for the meeting of parliament is 
the 13th of April next: a parliament i in Jreland muſt 
precede ours; and without the deputy be here, ſome 
are of opinion, the king's affairs cannot proſper. If, 
in the meane tyme, the Scotts will not reſt ſatisſied with 
what the king did laſt yeare promiſſe them, by his ar- 
ticles of pacification, fyre and ſworde ſhall come 
amongſt them. Such incendiaries are here amongſt ' 
us, that, to ſpeake freely to your lordſhip, I do not fee 
how we ſhall poſſibly avoid falling into great misfor- 
tunes. Before the king can have any ſupply from the 
parlament, it is conceaved that he will have greate 
occaſion for the imploying a good ſumme of money 
for the ſtrengthening his northerne garriſons, and ſe- 
curing thoſe. parts with ſome troupes, both of horſe 
and foote. His own eredite not ſerving for the taking 
up of theſe moneys, his majeſtie is forced to engage 
his councell : ſome of them undertake the furniſhing 
10, ſome 20 thouſapd pounds. The deputy is pre- 
15 ſently returning into Ireland, with a commiſſion to be te 
* liftenant of that kingdom (a). e M4) Sydney's > 
In the lent following, 3 nam made o 2 
Strafforde, and lord lieutenant, returned into Jreland, 
where he ſtaid about a forinight ;z in which time he fat 
in parliament, had four ſubſidies given there; ap- 
pointed a council of war, and gave orders to levy eight 
* thouſand foot in Ireland; which, together with two 
* thouſand foot and a thouſand hands” which was the 
$ — army in Jreland, and five hundred horſe to be 
a | joined 
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joined with them, were to be ſent into Scotland, under 


(3) Straf- 
forde's let- 
ters, vol. ii. 


P. 431. 


infinitely honoured and reverenced: this people, abun- 


© And if all this be not literally true, let the ſhame be 
mine, ſo wretchedly to have miſinformed your ma- 


{c) Id. p. 
402. 


ment, and hating of me; which error I can very eaſily 


dluſion the ſhame fall upon themſelves. 


_ © their purſes, and inlarge their engagements towards 


THE LI1IFEDE 
his majeſty inſiſl ing on large ſupplies, before 


. Any 


© his lordſhip's command ().“ His own letters will beſt 
repreſent the hopes he gave Charles, and the confidence 
with which he inſpired him. In a few words,“ ſays he, 
in his letter to the king, dated Dublin, Good- Fridaj 
morning, 1640, Sir, your perſon and authority here is 
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« dantly comforted and ſatisfied in your juſtice, ſet with 
< exceeding great alacrity to ſerve the crown the right 
< way in thefe doubtful times, and much' truſting and 
< believing us your majeſty's poor miniſters ; all this in 
as high a meaſure as your own princely heart can wiſh, 


Se 


« jeſty (c).* And in a letter to ſecretary J/indebank, dated 
Ap. 4th, of the ſame year, being on board the pinnace 
for his return to England, he has the ſame kind of ex- 
preſſions. I have left that people as fully ſatisfied, and 
as well affected to his majeſty's perſon and ſervice, as 
can poſſibly be wiſhed for, notwithſtanding the philo- 
ſophy of ſome amongſt you there in the court, who 

© muſt needs have it believed, true or falſe, that that 

people are infinitely diſtaſted with the preſent govern- 


ken oa... co 49 * ed a. 


« remit unto them, conſidering that thereby the truth 
will be more clearly underſtood unto all, and in con- 
I have alſo 
© uſed all poſſible diligence in ſetting on the levies, and 
© making all other proviſions incident for the tranſporta- 
tion of the eight thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe, 
and ready they will be, T'truſt, by the midft of Juh, 
© always provided that the conditions, mentioned in my 
former letters, be complied withall. And this I am 
cable to aſſure his majeſty, that I find that people as for- 
« ward to venture their perſons, as they have been to open 


« the inſtant occaſion, infinitely diſdaining his majeſty 
6 ſhould de ſo 8 a with, and unworthily 
5 

pro- 


CHARLES 1. 
any of their numerous grievances were re- 
| dreſſed; 


p by thoſe edvenaiiters2 : to which I will only 
add thus much (if truth may be ſpoken without offence 


not only the ſtanding officers and ſoldiers of that army, 
but the {riſbry themſelves alſo will go (to ſpeak modeſt- 


© any other Eng/1/h ſubject whatſoever (d).“ No. abt 
Charles was pleaſed with 8trafforde's ſucceſs in Ireland, 
and animated by theſe poſitive aſſurances of the affection; 
and aſſiſtance to be relied on, though the event 
plainly ſhewed that the lord lieutenant was impoſed on 


opinion of his abilities. 

The. parliament of Englind met on the 13th day of 
April, 1040; and his majeſty aſſured them, that there 
« never was a king that had a more great and weighty 
© cauſe to call his people together, than himſelf. The 
lord keeper was referred to by him for the particulars, 
'Tis well known this parliamerit was ſoon diſſolved. 
Charles wanted ſupplies for his Scotiſh ex edition; the 
houſe of commons inſiſted on a redreſs of theit manifold 
grievances. He being not then diſpoſed to grant the one, 
3 they were as little diſpoſed to give him the other; though 
bey are repreſented as men well attached to the crown 
both by lord Clarendon (e), and other hiſtorians.— 
The behaviour of Charles towards this parliament; Bo- 
lingbroke has well repreſented in the words following: 
That the civil war, which followed, might have been 
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proceedings of the parliament, which met in April 
1640, when all had been done, which could be done, 
to deſtroy the conftifution for if the king bad been 


— 


— 


a parliament was viſibly the effect of neceſſity and fear, 
not choice, the parliament, which was called, ſhewed 
wonderful order and ſobriety in their whole behaviour. 
If ſome paſſton had 1 in their debates, it might 


r 00-- 


to ſuch as would have it thought to be otherwiſe), that 


6 ly) as willingly and gladly; under my command, as of 


d) Straf, 
_ $ let- 


himſelf, or deceived his n who had a very high 


prevented, appeared very matifeſtly | in the temper and 


able to continue to govern without parliaments, the 
conſtitution had been deſtroyed : and when calling 


. © have 


ers, vol. zi, 
p. 403. 


(e) vol i. 
Pp. 133; Ae. ' 
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(f) Crafts. 


man, vol. 


vit, p. 394» 


dreſſed ; and they not immediately granting 


mons by Sir Henry Vane the elder, ſecroiary of ſtate and 
explain this carriage, which his lordſhip refers to it. It 


© laſt, his majeſty was pleaſed to ſend a meſſage to this 
© houſe, deſiring you to give a preſent anſwer concern- 
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grand committee, and ſpent the whole day till fix at 
night in debate of this meſſage; but came to no reſo- 


THE LIFE OF 


his 


© have been well excuſed in an houſe of commons, af. 
© {embled at ſuch a time; and yet ſcarce an angry word 
* was thrown out. The few, that eſcaped from ſome, 
« were either ſilently diſliked, or openly diſapproved, 
The king, even in this criſis of affairs, preſerved the 
* ſame carriage he had formerly uſed towards them, and 
ſhewed too-plainly that he regarded them only as tax. 
* layers. In a word, in about a month after their meet. 
ing, he diſſolved them; and as ſoon as he had diſſolved 
© them, he repented, but he repented too late, of his 
« raſhneſs. Well might he repent ; for the veſſel waz 
© now full, and this laſt drop made the waters of bitter. 
« neſs overflow (f). A meflage to the houſe of com- 
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treaſurer of the houſhold, on the 4th of May, will beſt 


is in the following words.—* Whereas, upon Saturdy 


© ing his ſupply ; to which his majeſty hath yet no other 
anſwer, but that upon this day you will again take it into 
further conſideration: therefore his majeſty (the better 
to facilitate your reſolutions) this day hath thought hi 
to let you know, that of his grace and favour he is 
pleaſed, upon your granting twelve ſubſidies to be pre- 
ſently paſſed, and to be paid in three years, with a pro- 
viſo, that it ſnall not determine the ſeſſions, his ma- 
jeſty will not only, for the preſent, forbear the levying 
of any ſhip-money, but will give way to the utter 
- aboliſhing of it, by any courſe that yourſelves ſhall like 
| beſt, And for your grievances, his majeſty. will (ac- 
cording to his royal promiſe) give you as much time as 
may be now, and the next Michaelmas; and he expects 
a preſent and poſitive anſwer, upon which he may reh, 
© his affairs being in ſuch a condition as can endure no 
© longer delay. Hereupon the houſe was turned into 3 
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CHARLES I, ...- 
his demand, but deliberating thereon, he 
in great haſte diſſolved them: to the diſſa- 
tisfaction of his friends and the joy of his 
adverſaries.” Whereupon, being {till bent on 
carrying on the war, he had recourſe to his 
uſual methods of ſupplying himſelf by the 
prerogative. No ſooner was the parliament 
diſſolved, but ſome members of the houſe of 
commons were ſummoned before the coun- 
cil (LLL), on account of what had paſſed 
there; and, not anſwering to his majeſty's 
ſatisfaction, were impriſoned. Ship- money 
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ſution, and deſired Sir Henry Vane to acquaint his ma- 
jeſty, that they intended the next day to proceed in the 
further conſideration thereof (g) But on the next (g) Ruſh» 
day (the king being enraged at their not immediately l. fel, 
complying), as I have before obſerved, they were diſſolved TY 
in an angry manner; his majeſty telling the lords, That 
it had been the malicious cunning of ſome few ſedi- 
tiouſly affected men [in the houſe of commons], that 4 0 
had been the cauſe of the miſunderſtanding (þ),'—— (5) Id. p. 
= 1 hus if the king had great and weighty cauſe to call 755 
together this parliament, for a very ſmall, or rather no. 
aauſe, did he part from it; for, ſays Clarendon, no man 
could imagine what offence the commons had given, 
which put the king upon that reſolution (i). But (i) Vol. i. 
Cbarles was wont to act raſhly and precipitately, toP: 4%. 
come ſuddenly and haſtily to a reſolution, and as ſud- 
deny to repent of it. His end, indeed, he kept ſteadily. 
in view; but the means to accompliſh it were, for the 
molt part, ill- judged, and ill- conducted. No wonder, 
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therefore, he was unhappy ! | „ 
_ (LL) Some members f the houſe of commons were ſum- 
yd before the council, and —impriſoned.] Charles had 
very high opinion of the regal power, and a very con- 
: iz 2 temptible. 
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now was exacted with great rigour; and 
e DES fach 


temptible ore of the power of parliaments. This has 
been proved in the notes (2z) (AAA). Here follows ſtill. 
farther proof of it, as well as of his violating the privi- 
leges of the members of that moſt illuſtrious body. Soon 
after the parliament was diſſolved, his majeſty publiſhed 


a declaration to all his loving ſubjects, of the cauſes 


which moved him to diſſolve the laſt parliament, In this 
declaration he treats with great ſeverity of language his 


former parliaments; ſhews the end he had in view in 


calling this laſt, even the raiſing money to ſupport the 
army to be raiſed againſt the Scots; his willingneſs to 
have redreſſed their grievances, even before they had 
given him a ſupply, if the great neceſſity of his occaſions 
would have permitted ; the negle& of the commons to 
give him content, notwithſtanding they were preſſed to 


doit by himſelf and the lords, and that he had declared 


he would afterwards redreſs their grievances : I ſay, after 
having ſet forth theſe things, he obferves, © Thoſe ill- 

affected members of the houſe of commons, inſtead 
© of an humble and dutiful way of preſenting their 
« grievances to his majeſty, have taken upon them to be 
© the guiders and directors in all matters that concern his 
* majeſtie's government, both temporal and eccleſiaſti- 
cal: and (as if kings were bound to give an account 
© of their regal actions, and of their manner of govern- 
© ment, to their ſubjects aſſembled in parliament) they 
have, in a very audacious and inſolent way, entered 
© into examination and cenſuring of the preſent govern- 
© ment, traduced his majeſtie's adminiſtration of juſtice, 
rendered, as much as in them lay, odious to the reſt ot 
© his majeſtie's ſubjects, not only the officers and mini- 


ſters of ſtate, but even his majeſtie's very government, 


< which hath been ſo juſt and gracious, that never did 
© this or any other nation enjoy more bleſſings and hap- 
© pinels, than hath been by all his majeſtie's ſubjects en- 
& joyed ever ſince his majeſtie's acceſs to the crown: 


© nor did this kingdom ever fo flouriſh in trade and com- 


c merce as at this preſent, or partake of more peace and 
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CHARLES I. 
ſuch ſheriffs as were negligent in executing 
| | . the 


« plenty in all kinds whatſoever. Having thus vented 
his reſentment againſt thoſe members that offended him 


in parliament, and praiſed his own government, he + per- 
« mits his loving ſubjects freely to addreſs themſelves by 
their humble petitions to his facred majefty, if they 
have any juſt cauſe to complain of any grievances, or 
oppreſſions, who will graciouſly hear their complaints, 
and give ſuch fitting redreſs therein, that all his people 
« ſhall have juſt cauſe to acknowledge his grace and 
* goodneſs towards them; and to be fully ſatisfied, that 
© no perſons or aſſemblies can more prevail with his ma- 


< jeſty, than the piety and juſtire of his own royal nature, 


and the tender affection he doth and ſhall ever bear to 
+ all his people and loving ſubjects (). - Were a man 
diſpoſed to be ſevete on the memory of Charles, this de- 
claration would afford him abundant matter for it. To 


hear a government extolled as juſt and gracious; a 


nation declared to have enjoyed ſo great happineſs, when 
all ſteps Had been taken io enſlave it, and all orders and 
degrees of men had experienced the intolerable rigour 
and ſeverity of the adminiſtration z muſt fill one with 
indignation againſt ſuch as attempt ſo groſsly to impoſe 
on mankind.” 7 3 
Lord Clarendon, though he has ſpoken of Charles's 
oppreſſions, or thoſe of his miniſters, in ſtrong and juſt 
terms many times, yet, aſter all, avers, agreeably to this 
declaration, * That during the whole time that theſe 
preſſures were exerciſed, and thoſe new and extraor- 


© dinary ways were run»=which was above twelve years, 


this kingdom, and all his majeſtie's domintons, enjoyed 


the greateſt calm, and the fufleſt meaſure of felicity, 


that any people in any age, for ſo long time together, 
have been bleſſed with ().“ One would think his 
lordſhip, as well as the compiler of his majeſtie's decla- 
ration, imagined that their readers were all deſtitute of 
common ſenſe, or totally ignorant of Charles's govern- 
ment. For a man of a tolerable knowledge in the 
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the writs for raifing it, were ordered to be 


proſecuted in the Star-chamber. ; 
| | 5 Knight- 


ferent concluſions from the facts recited in the foregoing 

Let us now go on with the hiſtory.— The day fol. 
< lowing the diſſolution of this parliament, ſome mem- 
bers were impriſoned : the lord Brooks his ſtudy, cabi- 

nets, and pockets were ſearched for papers; Henry Bel- 
laſis, knight of the ſhire for the county of York, and 
Sir 7ohn Hotham, were convened before the council, 
and there examined concerning ſome particulars im- 
porting the king's ſervice, whereunto they making (as 
the board conceived) no ſatisfactory anſwers ba they 
were interrogated concerning 5 Fra in parliament, 
his majeſty being preſent in council), were ordered to 
be committed to the Fleet.— John Crew, Eſq; was alſo 
convented before the board, his majeſty being preſent 
in council, and was there deſired by his majeſty to de- 
liver to the clerk of the houſe of commons all peti- 
tions, papers, and complaints that he had received, 
being in the chair at the committee for religion. But 
be deſired, for ſome reaſons, to be excuſed as to the 
delivery of them ; whereupon it was commanded that 
he ſhould be committed cloſe priſoner to the Towet, 
where he continued till near the time of the meeting 
of another parliament, Nev. 3, 1640 (m).“ Theſe 
were likely methods to conciliate the affections of the 
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Engliſb nation to this prince indeed! Theſe were prudent 


meaſures ! well- timed ſeverities ! which muſt be of great 
ſervice when Scotland was in arms, and his majeſty deſti- 
tute of the means of reſiſting them ! But he imagined 
there was magic in the name of KixG, which gave him 
the liberty of doing as he pleaſed, and the power of bend- 


ing all to his will, However, he ſoon found himſelf mils | 


taken. —Lord Clarendon tells us, That the king, when 
he had better refleQed on what was like to fall out, and 


w. 


was better informed of the temper and duty of the 
+ houſe of commons - was heartily ſorry for what he had 


1 done: —and, he ſays, he conſulted the ſame day, or the 


4 , next 


i 


| CHARLES I. 31 
EKnighthood- money was ſet on foot, and 
the citizens of London invited to a loan. But 
they generally refuſed, being diſcontented at 
the preſent proceedings, as well as angry on 
account of their treatment about Londan- 
. Arm, 


next, whether he might by his proclamation recall _ 
them to meet together again (n). Bolingbroke, in the (* Vol. is 
paſſage quoted in the foregoing note, ſpeaks alſo of his FITS 

| ſpeedy repentance for this diſſolution. But how to re- 
concile this with the known facts of Charles's publiſhing 

the above-quoted declaration, fo highly injurious unto 

them, and his treatment of {ome of the members, is be- 

yond, I think, every ordinary capacity. ſhall conclude 

this note with obſerving, that Gharles's whole conduct at 

this time was void of prudence and policy. Divers al- 
dermen of Londen were ſent for to the council-table, to 

give in the names of ſuch citizens as were able to lend 

the king money; which they refuſing to do, were com- 

mitted to priſon (o). The lord mayor and ſheriffs of (o) gee? 
London were ordered to be proceeded againſt in the Star-;;. 2 >: 
chamber, for neglect in raiſing ſhip-money ; as were the | 
ſheriffs of other counties (p). The refuſers of coat and (2) 14. p. 
conduct money were ordered to be brought up to Lon- PP 
don (q). The money in the mint, belonging to private (7) Id. p. 
perſons, was ſeized by the king, and releaſed not till the 
owners thereof lent him 40,0007. and a project was ſet 

on foot for coining 2 or 300,000/1. of copper money, 
which ſhould be mixed with a 4th part of ſilver (r), tho' (-) Sydney's 
it took not effect, as ] can remember: and all the pepper PP" _ 
the merchants had in ſtore, lying under the Old Ex- ih cd 
change, amounting to a great ſum, was bought up by 

the king on credit, and immediately ſold again at a conſi- 
derable undervalue (1). By theſe and other ſuch meaſures (*) * 
did his majeſty ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the Scats, as he M Mus, | 
thought. But they, moreſharp-ſighted, were pleaſed with - — 
his proceedings, as well knowing thoſe who were diſ- 

obliged and ill-treated by him, would never willingly 

ſorw ard his ſucceſs againſt tem. 


X 4 (unn) 
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derry, of which 1 have formerly ſpoken. 
However little, compatatively, was pro- 
duced, except by the clergy, nobility, and 
* gentry belonging to the court : theſe indeed 
contributed liberally. But though a royal 
army was raiſed, 40 the king in perſon 
commanded it, yet its ſucceſs was but very 
indifferent; for the foldiers went moſt un- 
willingly to the war AHN M), and therefore 
| behaved 


8 


> unn) The ſoldiers . mofl unwillingly to the war, 
&c.] The king might have judged ſomething of the 
temper of the Engliſp by his firſt expedition againſt the 
Scots; but he feems not to have known it, or little to 
have valued it. He got together an army indeed, of 
which the earl of Northumberland was appointed genen 
(but he falling ſick, the earl of Strafforde had the com- 
mand, under the title of lieutenant- general), and the 
Jord Conway general of the horſe. But in the expedi- 
tion of the king's army towards the North, it was 2 
marvellous thing toobſerve, in divers places, the averſe- 
neſs of the common ſoldiers from this warre; Though 
commanders and gentlemen of great quality, in pure 
obedience to the king, ſeemed not at all to diſpute the 
cauſe or conſequence of this warre, the common ſoul- 
diers would not be ſatisfied; queſtianing i in a mutinous 
manner, whether their captains were papiſts or not; 
and in many places were not appenſed till they ſaw 
them receive the ſacrament; laying violent hands on 
divers of their commanders, and killing ſome, utter - 
ing in bold ſpeeches their diſtaſte of tbe cauſe, to the 
aſtoniſhment of many, that common people ſhould be 
ſenſible of publicke intereſt and religion, when lords 
and gentlemen ſeemed not to be ().“ Nothing, 
fays /hbitlech, could alter the opinion and humour of 
divers of the officers and © ſoldiers of his I Charles's] 
army, who, in their march to their rendezvous, ſpared 
not to declare their judgments againſt this war; L 
8 r 3 4 | . 6 t at 
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CHARLES I. 
behaved not bravely in it. For, after ſome 
TVT diiſpute, 
© that they would not fight to maintain the pride and 
« power ot the biſhops; and this their reſolution ſeemed 


* 
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© not to be feigned, by the ill ſucceſs afterwards (2). (a) Whit- 
Lord Clarendon ſeems to own the fact alſo in the follow- lock, p. 35. 


ing paſſage, though, after his manner, he has gloſſed and 
diſguiſed it. The earl of Straffcrde found the army 

about Durbam, bringing with him a body much broken 

with his late ſickneſs, which was not clearly ſhaken 
off, and a mind and temper confeffing the dregs of it, 

which being marvellouſly provoked and inflamed with 
indignation at the late diſhonour [at Netoburn], ren- 
dered him Jeſs gracious, that is, leſs inclined to make 
himſelf ſo to the officers, upon his firſt entrance into 
his charge : it may be, in that maſs of diforder, not 
quickly diſcerning to whom kindneſs and reſpect was 
juſtly due, But thoſe who by this time, no doubt, 


to incenſe the army againſt him; and ſo far prevailed 
in it, that in a ſhort time it was more inflamed againſt 
him, than againſt the enemy; and was willing to have 
their want of courage imputed to an exceſs of con- 


© of the quarrel was the only cauſe that they fought no 


were retained for that purpoſe, took that opportunity 


ſcience, and that their being not ſatisfied in the grounds 


© better (20). I ſhall not here enter into the particulars (j vol. i. 


of this ſecond expedition againſt the Scots. Our com- b. 145. See 


mon hiſtories will ſatisfy the curioſity of the reader. I. , en. 


teth's hiſto» 


will only ' obſerve, that the event was ſuch as might ,, of the 
have been expected from an army averſe to the cauſe troubles of 


in which it was engaged.” For, in an encounter, 
the Engliſh under the command of lord Conway fled : 


Great Bri- 


tain, p. 59, 
fol. Lond. 


ſome of his moſt gallant officers were taken priſoners ; 2738. 


Newcaſtle and Durham were garriſoned by the Scots; and 


the ſhips loaden with corn for his majeſty's army, were 


ſeized by. them. — The king now found himſelf in a bad 
condition. A conſiderable number of noblemen peti- 


tioned him to ſummon a parliament, whereby the cauſes 
of the grievances of the Engliſh nation might be taken 


away; the city of Lendon did the ſame; the great council 
1 G 7 V A 18 : 5 5 ; of. 
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THE LIFE OF 
diſpute, Conway gave way; and'the Scots en. 
tered England, and took poſſeſſion of New. 
caſtle. The great council, upon this, was 
ſummoned to meet at 7%rk; to whom his 
majeſty declared his reſolution to call a par- 
liament to fit the November following, which 
e dd 5 ; accordingly 
of peers, aſſembled for advice by bis majeſty at York, 
were for a treaty with the Scots, which iſſued at length in 


an agreement; by which a ceſſation of arms was con- 


cluded, and a contribution of 85017. per diem for the 
Scots army was granted,  _ „ 
Many wondered, and ſome inveighed againſt this 
< treaty, wiſhing the king would have put it rather to 
< the iſſue of a battle, than to have given ſuch terms to 
his ſubjects in rebellion; and of this judgment was 
< Strafford, and the epiſcopal party. But the other part 
© cried up this treaty as juſt, honourable, and pious, to 
prevent effuſion of blood, and to ſettle peace; and the 
king ſaw plainly, that both, divers officers of his army, 
and even the private ſoldiers generally {which was a 
remarkable inclination), had no mind to fight againſt 
the Scots, which chiefly cauſed the king to conclude 
this treaty (x). W hat followed will be ſoon ſeen, 
But no man, from what has yet appeared, can help won- 


dering at the conduct of this unhappy monarch, His 


reſolution we ſee failed him, his hopes vaniſhed, and he 
found himſelf unable any longer to rule by his will. All 
his actions tended hitherto to irritate and provoke the 
Engliſh; (who yet he expected ſhould ſpend their blood 
and treaſures in his idle quarrels about a liturgy and 
cChurch- government.) Nothing that was pleaſing was 
attempted by him; and therefore with great joy did they 
ſee the Scots advance, and looked on them as their deli- 
verers; for without them, probably, the Engliſb had been 
enſlaved. For this reaſon they were well treated by the 
next parliament, and ſent home with ſtore of Exgh/ 
money and ſpoils (777. 
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accordingly he did. How far choice and 

| inclination concurred with the advice of 

others (NNN), and the neceſſity of his affairs, 

may be a queſtion, 1 
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(NNN) How far choice and inclination concurred with 
the advice of others, &c.] We have frequently had oc- 
caſion to obſerve the manner in which Charles ſpoke to 
his parliaments, and his treatment of them. Indeed he 
ſeldom kept them long together, and always parted with 
them in anger. One may well enough therefore con- 
clude, that he was not much enamoured of parliaments, 
or deſirous of calling them. But yet his majeſty, in 
the Icon Baſilite, is made to ſpeak as follows. This 
© laſt parliament [of November 1640] I called not more 
by others advice, and neceflity of my affairs, than by 
my own choice and inclination ; who have always 
thought the right way of parliaments moſt ſafe for my 
crown, as beſt pleaſing to my people. And although 
I was not forgetful of thoſe ſparks which ſome men's 
diſtempers formerly ſtudied to kindle in parliaments 
(which, by forbearing to convene for ſome years, I 
hoped to have extinguiſhed); yet reſolving with myſelf 
to give all juſt ſatisfaQtion to modeſt and ſober deſires, 
and to redreſs all public grievances in church and ſtate, 
I hoped (by my freedom and their moderation) to pre- 
vent all miſunderſtandings and miſcarriages in this: in 
which as I feared affaires would meet with ſome paſſion 
and prejudice in other men, ſo I reſolved they ſhould 
find leaſt of them in myſelf ; not doubting but by the 
weight of reaſon, 1 ſhould counterpoiſe the over- _ 
_ © balancings of any factions (z).“ This has an air of (=) King 
great moderation. But as it happened not to tally with ok E: 
ſome facts in the foregoing notes recited, it gave occaſion 647, 5 
to Milton to ſpeak in the following manner. That 
* which the king lays down here as his firſt foundation, 
and as it were the headſtone of the whole ſtructure, 
* that he called this laſt parliament not more by others 
| advice, and the neceſſity of his affairs, than by his 
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THE LIFE OF 
But however this be, the parliament, 
which met November 3, 1640, ſoon gave 


! 


1 $ 


ſo apparently not true, that a more unlu ky and inau- 
ſpicious ſentence, and more betokening the downfall 
of his whole fabrick, hardly could have come into his 
mind. For who knows not that the inclination of 2 
prince is beſt known either by thoſe next about him, 
and moſt in favour with him, or by the current of his 
own actions? Thoſe neareſt to this king, and moſt his 
favourites, were courtiers and prelates; men whoſe 
chief ſtudy was to find out which way the king in- 
clined, and to imitate him exactly : how theſe men 
ſtood affected to parliaments, cannot be forgotten. 
No man but may remember, it was their continual 
exerciſe to diſpute and preach againſt them; and in 
their common diſcourſe nothing was more frequent, 
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< need of parliaments any more.“ And this was but 
the copy which his paraſites had induſtriouſly taken 
from his own words and actions, who never called 

a parljament but to fupply his neceſſities; and having 
ſupplied thoſe, as ſuddenly and ignominiouſly diſſolved 
it, without redreſſing any one grievance of the people: 

ſometimes chuſing rather to miſs of his ſubſidies, or to 

raiſe them by illegal courſes, than that the people 

ſhould not ſtill miſs of their hopes to be relieved by 

parliaments,”—After enumerating Charles's treatment 

of his former parliaments, he adds, Much leſs there- 
« fore did he call this parliament by his own choice and 
< inclination ; but having firſt tried in vain all 'undue 
ways to procure money, his army of their own ac- 

cord being beaten in the North, the lords petitioning, 
and the general voice of the people almoſt hiſſing him, 
and his ill- acted regality off the ſtage, compelled at 

length both by his wants and by his fears, upon mere 

_ extremity he eee laſt parliament. And how 
is it poſhble that he ſhould willingly incline to parlia- 
ments, who never was perceived to call them but . 
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« own choice and inclination;” is to all knowing men 


than that “they hoped the king ſhould have now no 
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his majeſty great W for he found = 
| FRO 


the greedy hope af a whole national bribe, his ſubſi- 

« dies; and never loved, never fulfilled, never promoted 

the true ends of parliaments, the redreſs of grievances ; * 

« but ſtill put them off, and prolonged them, whether 

© oratified, or not gratified : and was, indeed, the author 

c of all thoſe. grievances ? To ſay therefors that he 

called this parliament out of his own choice and in- 

« clination, argues how little truth we can expect from 

. the ſequel of this book, which ventures, in the very 

« firſt period, to affront more than one nation with an 

c untruth fo remarkable; and prefumes a more implicit 

« faith in the people of England, than the pope ever 

< commanded from the Remi/h laity ; or elſe a natural 

« ſottiſhneſs fit to be abuſed and ridden (a). | (a) Milton's 
The following quotations from Clarendon, with what proſe works, 
I ſhall afterwards add, will fully determine which of theſe *% . P. 
authors 1 is in the right. — When the lords came to York, FE 

at the great council in September, and the firlt day of 

their meeting (that the counſel might not ſeem to ariſe 

from them who were reſolved to give it, and that the 

queen might receive the honour of it ; who, the king 

ſaid, had by letter adviſed him to it; as his majeſty 
exceedingly deſired to endear her to the people) the 

king declared to them, that he was reſolved to call a | 
parliament (b).'—And again: The king was in very (5) Vol. i. 
great ſtraits, and had it not in his power abſolutely to? 45 
chooſe which way he would go; and well foreſaw that 

a parliament, in that conjuncture of affairs, would not 

apply natural and proper remedies to the diſeaſe : for 
though it was not imaginable it would run the courſes | 1 
it afterwards did, yet it was viſible enough he muſt 
reſign very much to their affections and appetice (which | 
were not. like to be contained within any modeſt 

| bounds), and therefore no queſtion his majelty did not 

think of calling a parliament at firſt, but was wrought 
to it by degrees (e).“ 01 1d, p. 
Much choice and inclination fem not here to be in- 1061. | 
timated, What was his real opinion of patliaments wil! 
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THE LIFE OF 

all the illegal powers exerciſed from the be- 
ginning of his reign, condemned in it; and 
acts were paſſed, prohibiting them expreſsly 
for the future. Theſe things Charles could ” 
make no reſiſtance againſt, they being re- 
quired by the nation, and approved by his 
beſt friends, But with difficulty did he give 
up Straſforde to the block (000), tho hate- 
Bak, 1 77:1, Tl 


appear beſt from the follswing paſſages.— In a letter to 

the lord deputy Wentworth, dated London, Ap. 17, 1634, 

ſpeaking of the Jriſb parliament, he ſays, As for that 

| * hydra, take good heed; for you know, that here [ 
(0 have found it as well cunning as malicious (4).“ In 
N T another letter, dated London, 22 Fan. 1634, he gives his 
p. 233- Opinion, for diſſolving the Iriſb parliament, to the ſame 
nobleman, and ſupports it in the following manner. 
For the firſt [the not continuing the parliament], my 
< reaſons are grounded upon my experience of them 
here: they are of the nature of cats, they ever grow 
* curſt with age; fo that if you will have good of them, 
put them off handſomely when they come to any age; 
for young ones are ever moſt tractable: and in earneſt 
« you will find, that nothing can more conduce to the 
© beginning of anew, than the well-ending of the former 
© -parliament; wherefore now that we are well, let us 
(%) Id. p. © content ourſelves therewith (e).“ This does not look 
365. as if Charles always thought the right way of parlia- 
5 ments moſt ſafe for his crown, as beſt pleaſing to the 
© people.” We may conclude therefore, that the mind 

of Charles is not, in this inſtance, truly repreſented in his 

. pourtraicture. I ſhall only add, that our modern politi- 
= . cCians form a very different judgment from what is juſt 
= now given, concerning the danger of long parliaments. 
(ooo) But with difficulty did he give up Strafforde 10 
the block, &c.] "Thoſe who are unacquainted with the 
character of this nobleman, muſt be little converſant in 
the hiſtory of Charles, — Born to an ample fortune, 5 
by l c JJ 
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CHARLES I. 
ful to the Engliſh, Scotiſb, and Iriſh nations, 
8 "77 09 ol 
made ſoon a figure-in life. In the beginning of this 
reign he oppoſed the meaſures of the court, and with 
many brave and worthy men ſuffered for ſo doing, His 
temper, however, was not ſo much ſoured thereby as to 


indiſpoſe him to hearken to the propoſals made him from 


his majeſty. He accepted of them, and ſoon became, 
by means of Laud, to whom he cloſely adhered, a favou- 
rite and prime counſellor. 'T hoſe who would know him 
thoroughly, need only read his letters and diſpatches, and 
his trial. From theſe will appear his great abilities, and 


unwearied induſtry ; as alſo the rigorous meaſures which 


he recommended and purſued, whereby he diſguſted the 


Engliſh, provoked the Scots, and irritated many Vriſb 
againſt him. Scarce had the parliament fat, before 


the commons impeached him. Upon this he was taken 


into cuſtody, committed to the Tower, and brought to 


incognito attending. During his trial he received the 


I0dbe-> 
© Strafford, 


| © The misfortunethat is fallen upon you by the ſtrange 


miſtaking and conjunction of theſe tymes, being ſuch 


of our trobles) that upon the word of a king, you 


* juſtice, and therefore a very meane rewarde from 4 


a moſt ſolemn trial before his peers, the king and queen 


following letter from his majeſty, dated //hythall, Ap. 23, 


that I muſt lay by the thought of imploying you here- 
after in my affaires, yet I cannot ſatisfie in honnor or 
conſcience, without aſſeuring you (now in the mideſt 


ſhall not ſuffer in lyfe, honnor, or fortune: this is but 


* maiſter, to fo faithful and able a ſervant, as you have 
* ſhowed yourſelf to bee; yet it is as much as I conceave 


der me from being e 0b AE RE 
+ +... © Yourconftant faithful frend, 
5 Dd, CHARLES R. (fY 
This letter no doubt gave great ſatisfaction to the lord 
lieutenant, of whoſe behaviour on his trial, Mr. Mbit: 
„ e e aha * 


- 


© the preſent tymes will permitt, though none ſhall hin- 


105 Straf- 
orde's let- 


ter 's, vol. ii. 
p. 416. 
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on account of the ſeverity of his maxims 


0 


and 


Het, a manager againſt him, thus ſpeaks: Cettainlj 


(g) Whit- 
lock, p. 44. 


453 and 


King 
Charles's 


5 works, P · 
| 172, 
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never any man acted ſuch a part, on ſuch a theatre, 
with more wiſdom, conſtancy, and eloquence, with 
greater reaſon, judgment, and temper, and with a bet- 
ter grace in all his words and geſtures, than this great 
and excellent perſon did ; and he moved the hearts of 
all his auditors (ſome few excepted) to remorſe and 
pity (g).“ But notwithſtanding this behaviour, and 
ſome doubt ariſing whether the charge OE co him was 
treaſon, a bill was brought into the houſe of commons 
to attaint him of high treaſon ; which aftef warm debates 
paſſed, and was ſent up to the houſe of lords, Here- 


A a aA K ⏑ a: & 


1 on the 1ſt of May, 1641, © the king called both 


« houſes of parliament together, and did paſſionately de- 
fire of them not to proceed ſeverely againſt the earl, 
whom he anſwered for, as to moſt of the main partis 
culars of the charge againſt him; tells them, that in 
conſcience he cannot condemn the earl of high treaſon 
and that neither fear nor any other reſpect ſhould make 
him go againſt his conſcience. But for miſdemeanors, 
he is ſo clear i in them, that he thinks the eafl not fit 
* hcreafter to ſerve him, or the commonwealth, in any 
© place of truſt, no not ſo much as a conſtable (b)- 
The bill of attainder however paſted the houſe of lords, 
and was tendered to his majeſty for his royal aſſent. 
* The king being much perplexed upon the tendering of 
© theſe two bills [for Strafforde's attainder, and the bill 
for continuing the parliament} to him, between the 
clamours of a diſcontented people, and an unſatisfied 
conſcience; he took advice (as ſome reported) of 
ſeveral of the biſhops, and of others his intimate coun- 
ſellours, what to do in this intricate affair: and that 
the major part of them urged to him the opinion of 
the judges, That this was treaſon, and the bill legal. 
They prefled likewiſe the votes of the parliament, 
That he was but one man, that no other expedient 
could be found out to appeaſe the enraged people, and 
that che conſequences of a furious mukicude would be 
55 very 


CHARLES I. 5 
and government: ſor he looked on him as 
757 . | f an 


very terrible. Upon all which they perſuaded him to 
i paſs the bills. But the chief motive was ſaid to be, 
« a letter of the earl of Strafforde, then ſent unto him, 
wherein the gallant earl takes notice of theſe things, 
and what is beſt for his majeſty in theſe ſtraits, and to 
« ſet his conſcience at liberty : he doth moſt humbly be- 
© ſeech him, for prevention of ſuch miſchiefs as may 
happen by his refuſal, to paſs the bill; to remove hint 
out of the way, towards that bleſſed agreement which 
God 0 truſt) ſhall for ever eſtabliſh betwikt you and 
© your ſubjects. Sir, my conſent herein ſhall mote 
« acquit you to God, than all the world can do beſides : 
« to a willing man there is no injury done.“ 
© If not baſe /betraying of their maſter by theſe paſ: 
t ſages, and by ſome private dealings, the king was per- 
© ſwaded to ſign a commiſſion to three lords, to paſs theſe 
© two bills; and that he ſhould ever be brought to it, 
© was admired by moſt of his ſubjects, as well as by 
OT ET ETD vc ne fp 
© Himſelf ingenuouſly acknowledgeth the grounds of 
_ © doing this, and his error therein, in his excelent Eiton 
© Baſil. Ohght 8, f> 242% 3009 ON 2673 60 2h 14s ht 
After he had 5 5 theſe bills, the king ſent ſecre- 
* tary Carkton to the earl, to acquaint him what was 
done, and the motives of it, eſpecially the earl's con- 
© ſent; who ſeriouſly aſked the ſecretary, whether his 
* majeſty had paſfed the bill of not? as not believing, 
* without ſome aſtoniſhment, that the king would have 
done it. And being again aſſured that it was paſſed; 
* he roſe up from his chair, lift up his eyes to heaven, 
© laid his hand on his heart, and faid, „Put not your 
e truſt in princes, nor in the ſons of men; for in them 
* there is no falvation.”=Cetrainly he Aa had 
6 * remorſe thereupon; and the next day, May 11, 
© he ſent a letter by the prince to the lords, written all 
with his own hand, That they would confer with the 
* houſe of eommons to ſpare the life of the earl, and 
that would be x high 9 to him. Some did 
0 e not 


THE LIFE OF 
an able and faithful miniſter, Who. had 
KOT | . conſulted 


© not ſtick to ſay, that this was promiſed to him, before 
© he ſigned the bill of attainder, and to bring him to it. 
© But now the lords houſe did not think fit to conſent to 
his majeſtie's deſite herein (i).“ The earl therefore 
was obliged to ſubmit to the fatal ſtroke on the ſcaffold 
on Tower-hill, May 12, 1641, which he did with very 
great reſolution, A paſſage from Burnet muſt be added, 
to make this account of Charles's behaviour towards 
Strafforde compleat. It was told him by lord Hollis. 
| © The earl of Strafforde had married his fiſter ; ſo 
though in the parliament he was one of the hotteſt 
men of the party, yet when that matter was befoie 
© them, he always withdrew. When the bill of at. 
© tainder was paſled, the king ſent for him to know what 
© he could do to ſave the earl of Straffarde. Hollis an- 
* ſwered, that if the king pleaſed, ſince the execution 
of the law was in him, he might legally grant him 2 
© reprieve, which muſt be good in law; but he would 
« 
4 
hi 
c 
0 
6 
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(1) Whit- 
lock, p. 45+ 


not adviſe it. That which he propoſed was, that lord 

Straſfurde ſhould ſend him a petition for a ſhort reſpite, 

to ſettle his affairs, and prepare for death; upon which 

he adviſed the king to come next day with the petition 

in his hands, and to lay it before the two houſes, with 

a ſpeech which he drew for the king; and Hollis ſaid 

to him, he would try his intereſt among his friends to 

get them to conſent to it. He prepared a great many, 

by aſſuring them, that if they would ſave lord Straf- 

forde, he Foul become wholly theirs, in conſequence 

of his firſt principles: and that he might do them 

much more ſervice by being preſerved, than he could 

© do if made an example, upon ſuch new and doubtful 

© points. In this he had wiought on ſo many, that he 
believed, if the, king's party had ſtruck into it, he 

might have ſaved him. It was carried to the queen, 

as if Hollis had engaged that the earl of Straffarde 

© ſhould accuſe her, and diſcover all he knew: fo the 

© queen not only diverted the king from going to the 

* parliament, changing the ſpeech into a meſlage, al 

JJ ee oe EE WE. 
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conſulted his honour and intereſt, and, tho 


guilty 


© yritten with his ow] n hand; and ſent td the houſe of lords 


by the prince of Wales [ which Hollis ſaid would perhaps 
have done as well, the king being apt to ſpoil things 


© by an unacceptable manner] ; but, to the wonder of 
the whole world, the queen prevailed with him to add 
« that mean poſtſcript, ** If he muſt die, it wete charity 
<« to reprieve him till Saturday: which was a very un- 
© handſome giving up of the whole meſſage. When it 
© was communicated to both houſes, the whole court- 


© party was plainly againſt it; and ſo he fell truly by the 
« queen's means (4), Mr. Whithc, in the paſſage { 
above quoted, refers to the Icon Bafilike for the grounds vol. i. p. 


k) Burnet, 


of Charler's paſſing this bill of attainder, and his error {#3 15 © © 


therein. Let us ſee what is there ſaid. —* I never met works, p. 


« with a more unhappy conjuncture of affairs, than in 1 
© the buſineſs of that unfortunate earl; when, between 


© my own unſatisfiedneſs in conſcience, and a neceflity 


© wiſhed me well, to chuſe rather what was ſafe, than 
* what ſeemed juſt; preferring the outward peace of my 


© kingdoms with men, before that inward exactneſs of 


38. 


(as ſome told me) of ſatisfying the importunities o ß 
* ſome people, I was perſwaded by. thoſe that I-think 


© conſcience before God (1).” Charles never got over (1) King 
the uneaſineſs his conſent to lord Strafforde's death gave Cherles ' 


him; for on the ſcaffold he pronounced the following 


works, p, 
649. 


words. God forbid that I ſhould be ſo ill a Chriſtian, 


* as not to ſay that God's judgments are juſt upon me; 
many times he doth pay juſtice by an unjuſt ſentence 


* that is ordinary. I will only ſay this, that an unjuſt 
* ſentence that I ſuffered to take effect, is puniſhed now 


is blameable then in inſulting over Care, be ee . 
his ſorrow for conſenting to Strafforde's death.— Tha 


' 
1 * 


* by an unjuſt ſentence upon me (m). {ion certainly (ﬆ) 1. pi . 


it wrung his conſcience to condemn the earl of high _ 
* treaſon, is not unlikely; not becauſe he thought him 
* guiltleſs of higheſt treaſong had half thoſe crimes been 
committed ,againſt his own private intereſt or perſon 


© bers 


* as appeared plainly by his charge againſt the fix mem- 
TE „ | 
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324 THE LIFE OF 
e b of offences, yet quite free from the 


crime 


© bers z but becauſe he how himſelf: a principal in whe 
e the earl was but his acceſſary; and thought nothin 
« treaſon againſt the commonwealth, but againſt himſelf 
() Milton's © only (n).'— There was no. oceaſion for this inſult ; for 
proſe works, jt appears Charles's ſcruple aroſe from the earl's not bein 
vol. i. p. ppea 
410. liable to the laws then in force againſt treaſon, and there- 
fore might think it unjuſt to execute him as a traitor, 
even though he had appeared much more criminal in his 
eyes than probably he did.— Thoſe who have read the 
tiyal of this nobleman through, without prejudice, will 
perhaps hardly be ſo apt to lament his fate as his majeſty, 
They may miſlike the method taken to puniſh him, and 
condemnthe riots roſe on that occaſion ; but furely they 
cannot be ſorry to find a man made an example, who, in 
50 "ah judgment of lord Digby, © was the'moſt dangerous 
i + miniſter, the moſt inſupportable to free ſubjects, that 
can be charactered. I believe, adds he, his practices 
in themſe]ves have been as high, as tyrannical, as any | 
© ſubje& ever ventured on: and the malignity of them 
are hugely aggravated by thoſe rare abilities of his, 
< whereo 70050 od hath given him the ule, but the devil the 
application. In a ord; I believe him ill that grand 
b apoſtate to the commonwealth, who muſt not expect 
© tobe pardoned i in this world, till he be diſpatched to the 
90 Straf- other (o).“ If this was bis character, and Digi at 
Tioerce's 8 this time was not his foe, can any man repeat it 
bor p. go, be ſorry to find that he was made an example of? 
fol. Lond. In the bill of attainder, there was the foowing'pe pro- 
| 1680. viſo. Provided that no judge or judges, juſtice or 
< juſtices whatſoever, ſhall adjudge or, interpret any act 
or thing to be treaſon, nor hear or determine any trea- 
© ſon, in any other manner than he or they ſhould or 
'* ought to have done before the making of this act, 5 


>" a 14. p. 0 as if this act had never been had or made (0. 'Vpo n 


757 thisitis remarked, in the Icon Baſſlite, that © that aller- 


act, vacatin 77 the authority of the precedent for ſuture 
0 imitation, ufficiently tells the world, that ſome re- 
4 morſe touched even his moſt implacable enemies, 28 


9 e . 


— 
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CHARLES I. 


crime. of high treaſon. At length, hows 


1 ever, 


knowing he had very hard meaſure, and fark as they 
would de very loath ſhould be repeated to theq- 
« ſelves (q).* How pertinent this reflection is, will ap- () King 


pear by what follows.—* Abundance of people, eſpe- 
9 cially the old cavaliers, underſtand this proviſo 29 a 


c 
c 
c 
« 
c 


reflection on the bill itſelf ; and as if his caſe [Straf* 


ferde's] was ſo very hard, even in the opinion of the 


parliament itſelf, that it was ordered by this clauſe to 
be no precedent for the future. This is a ridiculous 
error in many reſpects: firſt, becauſe doing a thing in 
one parliament, and ordeting it to be no precedent to 


another, is an arrant bull; fince the very doing it is 


and muſt be a precedent, at the ſame time *tis ordered 


that it ſhall be none. Secondly, it would have been 


an unparalleled open injuſtice, to put one man to death 
for ſuch a crime, as, even in the opinion of thoſe who 
puniſhed him, was not great enough to be capital in 


any other perſon, or at any other time. And it will 


not weaken this argument to ſay, that it was an unjuſt 


cruel act, and therefore a good many diſſented from it; 


for thoſe diſſenting members themſelves could not be 


ſo uncharitable as to imagine all the members of both 


houſes, who paſſed the bill, not only ſo baſe and 


bloody as to be all the while againſt it in their con- 


ſciences, but ſo fooliſh alſo as to own it in the very 
bill itſelf. And therefore nothing can be plainer than 
that *tis only a groſs miſtake among ignorant people, 
to think they meant it in that manner. Accordingl 


| 1817 
that act of Charles II. which has reverſed this bill of 


attaindet, and in the preamble recited every. thing 
imaginable in favour of that earl, yet takes no notice 


of this clauſe, which had more deſcredited the bill than 


all the reſt, if it could have been interpreted in that 


: o 


© manner 62. I Mr, Hume had attended to theſe con- 
ſiderations, h : 
in the cloſe of the following period. The firſt par- 


e would poſſibly have left out the reflection 


Charles's 
works, © 


649+ 


(r) Works 
of John 
Sheffield 
duke of 


© ljament, "after the reftoration, reverſed the bill of at- Bucks, vol. 


3 


12 mo. Lond. 


tainder; and even a few weeks after Strafforde's exe- 1 h 13% 
Broke! Anat ae | b cdution, 753. 


\ 
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ever, againſt his on judgment, he ſigned 
the bill of attainder, to the very great amaze- 
ment of Szrafforde, and the confuſion of his 
adherents.— I he death of this great man 
lay always heavy on the mind of Charles. 
This facrifice, together with the paſſing the 
bills for triennial parliaments; for not dif- 
ſolving the preſent parliament without its 
own conſent; for aboliſhing the courts of 
Star-chamber and High- commiſſion; and 
the bill for taking away the biſhops votes 
in parliament, and all temporal Juriſgic- 
tions and offices from them, and all others 
in holy es Err); 1 ſay, the et 
„ N t 10 


cution. this very parliament remitted to his children 
the more ſevere conſequences of his ſentence [by a bill 
for reſtoring them in blood and honour, and ſettling 
d bis lands on his heirs], as if conſcious of the violence 

00 Hiſtory © with which the affair had been conducted (5). Surely 


(Hoot gli ſo juſt, ſo generous a thing, mierited nat ſueh an il 


1, p. 286. natured remark. 
N (err) The bill for e away the biſhops votes in pars 
lament, and all temporal juriſdictions and offices from them, 
and all others in h»ly orders.) The biſhops and court» 
clergy | had rendered | thembclyes ſo very unpopular and 
odious, by promoting the ſchemes for tyranny in church 
 and-ſtate, that we need not wonder to find them. very 
| furiouſſ attacked by men of ſenſe, virtue and modera» 
tion. 10 the beginning of this parliament a ſhort bill 
was brought i in, © to take away the biſhops votes in par- 
'£ liament, and to leave them out in all commiſſions of 
+ the peace, or that had relation to any temporal affairs. 
This, on a ſecond reading, was caſt out in the houſe of 
peers, where the biſhops then had votes. — Soon after 
| N another wh bi 1 Was N . the utter era» 
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theſe bills ſeemed calculated to allay-'the 
433 | fears 


dication of biſhops, deans and chapters, with all chan- 
«© cellors, officials, and all officers, and other perſons, be- 


© longing to either of them. This alſo was laid aſide 
« fora time (t).“ Lord Clarendon, ſpeaking of this bill 
ſays, they [the governing party in the houſes] prevailed 
with Sir Edward Dering, a man very oppoſite to all 
their deſigns (but a man of levity and vanity; eaſily 


© flattered, by being commended), to preſent into the 
© houſe; which he did from the gallery, with the two 
« verſes in Ovid, the application whereof was his great- 


+ eſt motive: | FER | 4 
« Cuntia prius tentanda, ſed immedicabile vulnus 
* Enfe recidendum efl, ne pars fincera trahatur. 

He took notice of the great moderation and candour 


« of the houſe, in applying ſo gentle a remedy, by the 


< Jate bill, to retrench the exorbitancies of the clergy : 


hoping that by pruning and taking off a few unneceſ- 
ſary branches from the trunk, the tree might proſper 


the better; that this mortification might have mended 
their conſtitution, and that they would have the more 
carefully intended their health : but that this ſoft re- 
medy had proved ſo ineffectual, that they were grown 


4 
E 
c 
+ more obſtinate and incorrigible ; ſo that it was now 
* neceflary to put the ax to the root of the tree, and 
* 


therefore deſired that the bill might be read (% I () 14. 7. 
have quoted this paſſage at length, in order to give the 737" 


reader a ſpecimen of lord Clarendon's relations and colour- 
ings. Sir Edward Dering, here ſpoken of, was a man 
of ſenſe, virtue, and learning, perhaps not inferiour to 
his lordſhip, of a family vaſtly ſuperiour. His zeal for 
the intereſt of religion was great, as well as his concern 


for the honour and welfare of its teachers: he could not, 


therefore, be adtuated by ſo mean a motive as the appli- 
cation of Ovid's verſes, Sir Edward himſelf has pub- 


827 


(e) Claren- 
7 don, vol fo 4 
p.237 237» 


-% 


liſhed the ſpeech he made on this occaſion, in which 


there is hardly one ſentence of what his lordſhip has put 
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388 n EOF 
fours of the. people, and to ſatisfy the par 


 hament, 


* 


the ſpeaker, I am now the inſtrument to preſent unto 
you a very ſhort (but a very ſharp) bill: ſuch as theſe 
_ © times and tbeir ſad neceflities have brought forth. It 
c ſpeaks a free language, and makes a bold requeſt; it is 
a purging bill give it you as I take phy ſick, not for 
$ delight, but for a cure. A cure now, the laſt and 
only cure, if (as I hope) all other remedies have firſt 
been tried. hen nmedicabile vulnus, & o. but cuncia 
t prius tentanda— I never was for ruine, ſo long as 1 
could hold any hope of reforming. My hopes that 
way are even almoſt withered. — Sir, you ſee their de. 
merits have expoſed them public: odii praculares vitlt- 
mas. I am ſorry they are ſo ill; I am more ſorry that 
they will not be content to be bettered, which 1 did 
hope would have been effected by our laſt bill. When 
this bill is perfeCted, I ſhall give a ſad J unto it. And 
at the delivery in thereof, I doe now profeſs before- 
hand, that it my former hopes of a full reformation 
may yet revive and proſper, I will again divide my 
ſenſe upon this bill, and yeeldmy ſhoulders to under- 
prop the primitive, lawful, and juſt epiſcopacy: yet ſo 
as that I will never be wanting, with my utmoſt pains 
and prayers, to root out all the undue adjuncts to it, 
and ſuperſtructutes on it (u)). Is not this very dif- 
tion of ferent from the repreſentation of his ſpeech in Clarendin? 
1 This bill, Sir Zabard ſays, was preſſed into his hands 
Rt by S. A. H. [Sir 4rthur Haſelrig]-(being then brought 
| unto him by 8. H. V. [Sir . — Vane} and O. C. 
[ Oliver Cromwell]. —But to proceed Though for the 
18 this bill was dropped, yet the deſign againſt the 

biſhops and clergy. was not laid aſide. So ill had they 
acted, for the moſt part, that the cry againſt them was 
common; and nothing would ſatisfy but an excluſion. of 
them from thoſe civil employments, in-which they had ſo 
badly behaved. The bill therefore was ſoon again re- 
vived; and though committed to a committee of the 
whole houſe (of which Mr. Hyde was the chairman) 
once more miſcarried, - This raiſed the hopes or 
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liament, But they had not this effect: for 


clergy, we may well ſuppoſe. But their hopes ſoon for- 
ſook them : for their adverſaries determining to clip their 
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wings, and deprive them of the power of wreaking their * 
revenge, preſented a new bill, for taking away the 3 
« biſhops votes in parliament ; and for diſabling them to oy 
« exerciſe any temporal office in the kingdom.” This 1 
aſſed without much oppoſition in the houſe of commons. AY 
In the houſe of lords it ſtuck for a time: but theclamours 13S 
againſtthe biſhops increaſing, and they weakly proteſting on 
againſt every thing done there in their abſence, it made 1 
its way at length, and was offered to the royal aſſent. us 
Charles for a time deliberated ; but being overcome by "mn 
perſwaſions, ſorely againſt his mind, he paſſed it by com- . 
miſſion (), and thereupon had the thanks of both 00 "a3 oo ihe 
houſes (y).—lt is not to be doubted the ill-will excited 1" | ö : | 
by the clergy againſt themſelves in the breaſts of moſt oo vol. it; ; 1 
men, had a good ſhare in the framing and paſſing theſe p. 302, 333, 1 
bills. But it was not ill-will alone. The houſe of com- * 1 A. 
mons at this time, abounded with men of ſenſe : they vol. iv, . al 
ſaw what was right, they had reſolution to do it, and 554 bi 


were not aſhamed to render the reaſons of their conduct, 
As a curioſity | will give them the reader, from an au- 
nee unexceptionable. They are as follows. 
1. Reaſon of the houſe of commons: © becauſe it 
« [votes of biſhops in parliament] is a very great hin- 
* derance to the exerciſe of their miniſterial function. 
2. Becauſe they do vow and undertake at their or- 
5 dination, when they enter into holy orders, that they 
will give themſelves wholly to that vocation.  —_ 
3- * Becauſe councils and canons, in ſeveral ages, o 
$ forbid them to meddle with ſecular affairs. 
4. © Becauſe the twenty-four biſhops have a depen- 
 * dency upon the archbiſhops, and becauſe of their ca- 
F nonical obedience to them. 
5. © Becauſe they are but for their lives, and therefore 
* are not fit to have legiſlative power oyer the honors, ' 
jphexitances, perſons, and liberties of others. 5 
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during theſe tranſactions ſeveral things hap. pe 
. pened, m 


6. © Becauſe of biſhops dependency and expectaney 

_ © of tranſlations to places of greater profit. 3 
7. The ſeveral biſhops have of late much en- 
© croached upon the conſciences and properties of the 15 
* ſubject; and they and their ſucceſſors will be much 
encouraged ftill to encroach, and the ſubject will be 


* much diſcouraged from complaining againſt ſuch en- al 
©, croachments, if twenty-ſix of that order bee to bee I 
: * judges upon theſe complaints. The ſame reaſon ex- oc 
© tends to their legiſlative power, in any bill to paſs for w 
© the reformation of their power upon any inconvenience ti 
DIES COS CIOS ee | 5 0 
8. Becauſe the whole number of them is intereſled at 
© to maintaine the juriſdiction of biſhops, - which hath p 
© been found ſo grievous to the three kingdoms, that al 
© Scotland hath utterly aboliſhed it, and multitudes in 
England and Jreland have petitioned againſt it. a1 
9. © Becauſe biſhops being lords* of parliament, it 8 
© ſetteth too great a diſtance between them and the reſt h 
* of their brethren in the miniſtery, which occaſioneth h 
t pride in them, diſcontent in others, and difquiet in the 0 
4 church, 7% eo c 
Theſe were the reafons given why biſhops ought not « 
to vote in parliament, by the commons: and theſe being 6 
publiſhed, were anſwered by an epiſcopal advocate. « 
Upon which, by order of a committee of the houſe of p 
commons, there was printed An humble examination b 
© of a printed abſtract of the anſwers to nine reaſons of c 
the houſe of commons, againſt the votes of biſhops in J 
( Lendon, * parliament (z).“ It is from this piece I have taken the 1 
hy wk for above reaſons, and would recommend the pamphlet to \ 
2nd C. Me. the peruſal of all ſuch as are willing well to underſtand 7 
redith, the then reaſons for and againſt the biſhops concerning $ 
1637 4to, themſelves in parliamentary affairs. But the reader here Ee 
will pleaſe to remember, that whateyer might have been $ 
thought of the above reaſons at that time, we are to $ 
ſuppoſe they have long been of no force. The zeal for $ 


the conſtitution in church and Rate, the abhorrence of 


— 


CHARLES 1. 


pened, which made ill impreſſions of his 
majeſty on the minds of the leaders in both 
houſes of parliament. 


For a project was diſcovered for bring- 
ing up the Engliſb army from the North, 
in h to awe lows Parliament (N00 and 


enlarge 


all miniſterial meaſ ures inconſiſtent therewith, the oppo- 
ſition to every thing contrary to liberty and the public 
good; and above all, the ſelf-denial, contempt of the 
world, humility, and conſtant diſcharge of epiſcopal du- 
ties, as required in the New Teſtament : I ſay, all theſe 
things ſhew how much the biſhops ſince the reſtoration 
are altered, and how much thoſe are miſtaken who re- 
preſent them as a dead weight in the houſe of lords, and 
an uſeleſs expence to the public. 


( Q A project was diſcovered for bringi ing p the | 


army in order io awe the parliament, &c.] nuf lord 


Strafforde's fate was depending, a conſultation was held 


how his death might be prevented; and more eſpecially 


how the Engliſb army in the North might be made uſe 
of, in order to the preſervation of the offices and votes 


© of the biſhops ; the not diſbanding the Iriþ army, until 
* the Scots were diſbanded too; and the endeavouring to 


« ſettle his majeſtie's revenue to that proportion it was 
, formerly,” he perſons concerned in'this affair were 


principally Henry Percy, brother to the earl of Northum- 


berland; Mr.  Wilmat, eldeſt ſon to the lord Wilmot; 
colonel Aſhburnham, . Pollard, Mr. Goring, Mr. 


c. men of family, fortune, and 


Jermym, Mr. O' Neale, 
influence in the army. It was reſolved by us all, © ſays 


Mr. Percy in his letter to lord Northumberland, dated 
June 14, 1641, © if the king ſhould require our affiſt: 
* ance in theſe thin s[the articles abovementioned], that 
das far as we could, we might contribute * We = 


* without bent the * of the kingdom; and in 
$ caſe the king ſhould deny theſe things being put to 
s Wu we would pot fie * kim, wy theſe „ 
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epofitions 
and levers 
appertain - 


ing to the re- * 


moaſtrance, 
May 19, 
1642, 4to. 


10nd. 1642; 


Euſbworth, ©, Majeſty. aſked: him, if he was Engaged in any cabal 
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THE LIFE OF 
enlarge his majeſty's revenue. In this pro. 
pal od 05 + +06 


< [Wilmat, Aſhburnham, Pollard, O'Neal] did act and 
concur in this as well as I. This being all imparted 
to the king by me from them, I perceived he had been 
treated with by others concerning ſomething of our 
army, which did not agree with what we propoſed, 
but inclined a way more high and fharp, not having 
limits either of honour or law, I told the king he might 
be pleaſed to conſider with himſelf which way it was 
fit for him to hearken unto. For us, we were reſolved 
not to depart from, our grounds; and if he employed 
others, we , ſhould not be diſpleaſed, wholoever they 
were: but the particulars of their deſigne, or the per- 
ſons, we defired not to know, though it. was no hard 
matter to gueſs at them. In the end, I believe the 
dangers of the one, and the juſtice of the other, made 
the king tell me, he would leave all thoughts of other 
propoſitions but ours, as things not practicable; but 
defired notwithſtanding, that Goring and Jermin, who 
were acquainted with the other proceeding, ſhould be 
admitted amongſt us: I told him, I thought the other 
gentlemen would never conſent to it, but I would pro- 
poſe it; which I did, and we were all much againſt 
it; but the king did preſs it ſo much, as, at the laſt, it 
was conſented unto; and Gering and Fermin came to 
my chamber: there I was appointed to tell them, after 
they had ſworn to ſecrecy, what he had propoſed, 
which 1 did. —Then we took up again the ways wert 
Propoſed, which took a great debate; and theirs ( 
will fay) differed from ours in violence and height, 
| which we all proteſted againſt, and parted, Malene 
t totally; yet remitting it to be ſpoken, of by me an 
Jermin to the king, which we both did. And the 
« king conſtant to his former reſolution, told him, that 


All thoſe ways were vain and foolifh, and would think 
© of them no more (a).” YO CL les + IV” tak 


Mr. Goring, on his examination, confeſſed that © hi 


« concerning the army: to which he anſwered that be 


+ wa 
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ject many chief officers were concerned, 


who, 


© was not: whereupon his majeſty replied, 1 command | 


you then to join yourſelf with Percy, and ſome others 
« whom you will find with him, And his majeſty like- 


« wiſe ſaid, I have a deſire to put my army in a good 


« poſture, and am adviſed unto it by my lord of Bri/fol - 
« which was the effect of what paſſed between the king 
© and the examinate at that time. The examinate meet- 
« ingafterwards with Mr, Termin, Mr. Jermin told him, 


© that they were to meet at evening at nine of the clock 
« with Mr. Percy, and ſome others, at Mr, Percy's cham- 
© ber; and accordingly Mr. Jermin and he went thither 


together, and there found Mr, Percy himſelf, Mr. Wil- 
« mot, Mr. Afpburnham, Mr. Pollard, Mr. O' Neale, and 


« Sir Jobn artley: Mr. Percy then, in the firſt place, 
© tendered an oath. to this examinate and Mr, Jermin, 


« the reſt ſaying, that they had taken that gath already: 
this oath was prepared in writing, and was to this ef- 
fect; That they ſhould neither directly or indirectly 


« diſcloſe any thing of that which ſhould be then ſaid 


« unto them, nor think themſelves abſolved from the 
« ſecrecy enjoined by this oath, by any other oath which 
* ſhould be afterwards taken by them.” —After this Mr, 


« Percy made his propoſitions, which he read out of a 
© paper, which were to this effect: That the army 


« ſhould be preſently put into a poſture to ſerye the king, 
« and then ſhould ſend up a declaration to the patlia- 


ment of theſe particulars, viz, That nothing ſhould 
ebe done in parliament contrary to any former act of 
« pre, which was explained, that biſhops ſhould 


ce be maintained in their votes and functions, and the 


e king's revenue be eſtabliſhed,” From theſe propoſi - 

* tions none of Mr, Percy's company did declare theme 

| * ſelves ta diſſent. Then came into conſideration, if the 

* army ſhould not immediately be brought to London, 


which, as this examinate remembers, was firſt pro- 


* pounded by Mr. Termin, and alſo the making ſure of 
* the Tower, Theſe things this examinate did urge, to 


* lhew the vanity and danger of the other propoſitions, 


\ 
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(b) Divers 
24 letters No wonder then if the houſe of commons, on thi 


1642, 40. and diftruſted the ſincerity of Charles in all theconcefſions 


2:6, haue deſiſted from any thing diſpleaſing to him, though 


who, on diſcovery, confeſſed the king way 


© without undertaking this. In the concluſion, this 
© examinate did 2 againſt his having any thing to 
do in either deſign; for the proof of which he appeal; 
© to the conſciences of them that were preſent, and ſo 
< parted with them. About this buſineſs this examinate 
faith, that they had two meetings, and cannot diſtin. 
“ guiſh what paſſed at the one, and what at the other; 
6) Divers © but the reſult of all was as he formerly declared (0). 
depoſitions 
appertaining and more ſuch evidence, were greatly alarmed (eſpeci- 
to the re. ally as ſix or eight of the chief conſpirators fled) : no won- 


ſt 0 0 ; : o 
May We der they were under apprehenſions of their own danger, 


V ee he had made. For it is plain he was pri vy to a deſign 
0 . p. againſt them, and would gladly have brought them ta 


by a military force; and conſequently would either have 
diffolved them, or rendered them uſeleſs to the public.— 

J have given the account of this affair in the very words 
of two of the gentlemen engaged in it, in order that 
the reader may the better be able to judge of the follow- 
ing paſſage in lord Clarendon. * It will hardly be believed 

© hereafter (but that the effects of ſuch impoſtures have 
© left ſuch deep marks), that the evidence then given 
could, in ſo grave and judging an aſſembly as an high 
court of pailiament till then had always been, have 
© brought the leaſt prejudice upon the king; or, indeed 
any damage to any perſon accuſed : there being, in all 
© the teſtimonies produced, ſo little ſhow of proof of a 
real deſign, or plot, to bring up the army (which was 
the chief matter alledged) to awe the parliament, that 
© in truth it was very evident, there was no plot at all; 
only a free communication between perſons (the major 
part whereof were of the houſe) of the ill arts that 
© were generally uſed to corrupt the affections of the 
people; and of ſome expedient, whereby, in that ſo 
<" publick infection, the army (in which they had. all 


« conſiderable commands, two of them being gener 


RHE av 
well acquainted with it. This diſcovery — 
ON was 


| < officers), might be preſerved from being wrought upon 

and corrupted ; in which diſcourſe colonel Gering him- 

« ſelf, as appeared by his own examination, only pro- 

+ poſed wild and extravagant overtures of bringing up 

| © the army, and ſurpriſing the Tower; which was by all 

« the reſt, with manifeſt diſlike, rejected: that all this 

© had paſled at one meeting, in which they, who met, 

« were ſo ill ſatisfied in one another, that they never 

« would come together again. That when the bringing 

© up the army to London was once talked of before the 

© king, his majeſty would not hear of it; but only de- 

« fired that their affections might be kept entire for his 

© ſervice, as far as was conſiſtent with the laws of the. 
land, which were in danger to be invaded (e).“ It is 40 legen. 
a ſad thing when writers cannot relate facts as they were, p. 266. 
but poliſh and file them, to render them more ſerviceable 

to party purpoſes! Such repreſentations as this of lord 
Clarendon s, border more on romance than hiſtory. 

Biſhop Burnet's reflections on lord Clarendon's account of 

this matter, appear to me very judicious.— Whoſoever, 
ſays he, compares the depoſitions in Ruſbworth with 
* the account given of that matter by the earl of Claren - 
© don, will ſee there is a great deal more in the one, than * 
© the other is willing to believe; though he acknow- 

© ledges, they had both Goring's evidence and Piercy's 

letter with them. I will not take upon me to deter- 

© mine whether they believed too much, or the earl of 

* Clarendon too little. It is certain, they believed all 

'* that was in the depoſitions, and a great deal more, for 

© Goring being continued in the government of Portſ- 

mouth, and his father being advanced from being a 

baron to be an earl; and Piercys being made a lord, 

and maſter of the horſe to the prince of Wales, made 

them conclude they had ſuppreſſed a great deal, inſtead 

of ſaying more than was true. This ſtuck deep in (4) er 
* their hearts, and at laſt fatally broke out in the demand A ia 
* of the militia, that brought on the war ()..“ p. 11. O. 
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_ was greatly to his diſadvantage, —The- 11 
1 | rebellion was another unlucky event for 
Charles it excited in his ſubjects great fears 
and jealouſies, and ſubjected him to many 
reproaches. Whether or how far he ex- 
cited or encouraged it, I will, with all the 
| impartiality I am maſter of, enquire (RRB). 
1 © | FT 


(RRR) Whether Charles excited or encouraged. the Iriſh 
rebellion ] ſhall enquire.) The Iriſh rebellion was one 
of the moſt ſhocking things in hiſtory. A deſign was 
laid by a great number of the r;/ nobility, gentry, and 
others, to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin on the 23d of O#. 
1641, and poſſeſs the city; and they had prepared men 
in all parts of the kingdom, to deſtroy all the Engliſh in- 
bhabiting there likewiſe at the ſame time. The firſt part 
of the deſign, being diſcovered the night before, failed; 
but the latter was put in execution, as far as lay in their 
power. The firſt and moſt bloody executions (ſays vir 
FJobn Temple father of Sir William Temple, at this time 
< maſter of the rolls, and a privy counſellour in Ireland) 
were made in the province of Vier, and there they 
continued longeſt to execute their rage and cruelty ; 
yet muſt it alſo be acknowledged, that all the other 
three provinces did concur with them, as it were, with 
one common conſent, to. deſtroy and pluck up by the 
roots all the Britiſb planted thorowout the kingdom. 
And for this purpoſe, they went on not only murder- 
ing, ſtripping, and driving out all of them, men, 
women and children; but they laid waſte their habi- 
tations, burnt their evidences, defaced in-many places 
all the monuments of civility and devotion, the courts 
and places of Englifþ government; nay, as ſome of 
themſelves expreſs it, they reſolved not to leave them 
(% Hiftory © Either name or poſterity in Freland (e). The earl of 
of the lik Coftlebaven, 4 catholic, calls it a rebellion z and adds, 
re © all the water in the ſea cannot waſh it off that nation 
160. [the Jriſb], it having been begun moſt bloodily on the 
N . 8 wy 7 Englib 
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Certain i it is, the profeſſions of the rebels, of 
zeal 


« Enzlifh in that kingdom, in a time of ſettled peace, 


c without the leaſt occaſion given ( ? 9. * Lord Clarendon (f) Preface 


4 to his me. 
alſo relates, That great multitudes of the r. ih Roman © fe pink 


< catholicks in the province of Ver, and ſhortly after ed in 1a mo. 


in other provinces and parts of the kingdom, tumultiz- Lond. 1680. 
ouſly aſſembled together, put themſelves in arms, ſeized - 
upon the towns, caſtles, and houſes belonging to the 
proteſtants, which by their force they could poſleſs 

themſelves of; and with moſt barbarous circumſtances 
of cruelty, within the ſpace of leſs than ten days, mur- 
thered an incredible number of proteſtants, men, wo- 

men, and children, promiſcuouſly, without diſtinction 
of age or ſex, of any who were within reach of their 
power. They who eſcaped beſt, were robbed of all 
they had, to their very ſhirts, and ſo turned naked, to 
endure the ſharpneſs of the ſeaſon ; and by that means, 

* and for want of relief, many thouſands of them periſhed 

« by hunger and cold (g). Various are the accounts (e ae, 


given us of the numbers that periſhed in this barbarous 1 05 


"a... a W. a W W A MM a Aa 


maſſacre, Mr. Hume obſerves, That, by ſome com- civil wars in 


« putationsz thoſe who periſhed by all thoſe cruelties, are Sn 

made to amount to a hundred and fifty, or two hundred 10. me 

« thouſand men: by the moſt moderate, and probably 

the moſt reaſonable account, they muſt have been near 

© forty thouſand (5). It were to be wiſhed Mr. Hume () Kiter, 

had told us where this moderate, reaſonable account is . 

to be found: for my own part, I have ſought for it in 

vain. Thoſe who, one would think, ſhould have been 

belt informed, make a very different calculation. Milton, 

in the ſecond edition of his Iconoclaſtes, has the following 

paſſage: The rebellion and horrid maſſacre of Engliſh 

* proteſtants in Jreland, to the number of 154,000 in the 

province of Vier only; by their own computation 3 

Which added to the other three, makes up the total (i) 8 
ſum of that ſlaughter, in all likelihood, four times as N N 
great ( * According to this computation, the num Rn at 

bers muſt have been 616,000, I bis probably is much London for 


A. Millar 
too large, Moy, ſays, 1 = perſons murthered within 1756, to, 


* Mey, 49. 
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| zeal for the king, and hatred of the parlia- 
Ss OY ment, 


(4) Hiſtory, © the ſpace of one month were about 200,000 (+).'— Sit 
b. ii. p. 4. John Temple, who had the beſt means of information, 
aſſures us, That ſince the rebellion firſt broke out, unto 

© the time of the ceſſation made Sept. 15, 1643, which 

© was not full two years after, above 300,000 Britiſb and 
pproteſtants were cruelly murthered in cold blood, de- 

( ſtroyed ſome other way, or expelled out of their habi- 

_ © tations, according to the ſtricteſt conjecture and com- 

< putation of thoſe who ſeemed beſt to underſtand the 
numbers of Engliſh planted in Ireland, beſides thoſe 

few that periſhed in the heat of fight, during the 

© (1) Hiftory war (J).“ The earl of Caftlehaven indeed, who had 
of the Iriſh been of council with the Jriſb, and a leader of their ar- 
OY mies, endeavours to maintain againſt Sir John and others, 
e That not a twentieth part of the Engliſh proteſtants, 
who were faid to be maſlacred, were really murthered 
in that rebellion, many hundreds of thoſe, who are in 
Sir John's liſts of the lain, being known to be alive 
ſeveral years after his report was made; and his ſum 
total far exceeds the produce of his particulars, though 
(in ſeveral places, to magnify his numbers) he repeats 
© the ſame names of perſons, with the ſame circum- 
(s) Nichol * ſtances of their ſufferings (m). —lt is not my buſineſs 
lone Iriſh. to enter into a controverſy about the number deſtroyed in 


iſtorical JOE mY | IO 
1 p. this maſſacre: take it at the loweſt, it is large, and al- 


58, vo. moſt incredible, had we not ſuch inconteſtable authorit 
Dublin, for it.— This rebellion, ſays Perinchief, yielded freſh 
FOE matter of reproach to his majeſty, to whoſe councils, 
© at firſt ſecretly, they [the faction in the Engliſb parlia- 
ment] whiſpered, and at laſt publicly imputed, that 
© horrid maſlacre: which ſlanders were coloured by the 
arts of the Jriſb rebels, who, to diſhearten the Engh/h 
from any reſiſtance, bragged that the queen was with 
© their army; that the king would come amongſt them 
with auxiliary forces; that they did but maintain his 
© cauſe againſt the puritans; that they had the king's 
_ © commiſlion for what they did; ſhewing indeed a patent, 
that themſelves had drawn, On was athxed 15 
To Rn ; | 6 01d 
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ment, and the manner of Charles's beha- 
. : viour 


old broad ſeal that had been taken from an obſolete 


© patent out of Farnham abbey, by one Plunket, in the 
« preſence of many of their lords and prieſts, as was af= ; 
« terwards atteſted by the confeſſion of many (2). — 60 Liſe of 
The ſame aſperſions are taken nqtice of in the Ton Baſi- K · Charles, 
lite * It fell out, as a moſt unhappy advantage to ſome ** '7 
men's malice againſt me, that when they had impu- 


* 


dence enough to lay any thing to my charge, this ny 


© opportunity ſhould be offered them, with which I mu 

* be aſperſed. Although there was nothing which could 
© be more abhorred to me, being ſo full of fin againſt 
God, diſloyalty to myſelf, and deſtructive to my ſub- 
© jets. Some men took it very ill not to be believed, 
* when they affirmed that what the Jriſb rebels did, was 
done with my privity (at leaſt), if not by my commiſ- 


* ſton, But theſe knew too well, that it is no news for 


«© ſome of my ſubjects to fight, not only without my 
* commiſſion, but againſt my command and perſon too: 

* yet all the while to pretend they fight by my authority, 

and for my ſafety.” And in the paragraph before, 
is obſerved, that that ſea of blood, which hath been 
© there [in Ireland] cruelly and barbarouſly ſhed, is 

enough to drown any man in both eternal infamy and 

© miſery, whom God ſhall find the malicious author or 
inſtigator of its - effuſions (o).“ The king, we ſee, (o) King 
according to theſe writers, was greatly abuſed, when Horte . 
conſidered as one privy to the Iriſb rebellion. —Burnet 671. 
alſo tells us, That the earl of E/ex told him, that he 
had taken all the pains he could to enquire into the 
original of the Iriſbß maſſacre; but could never ſee any 

* reaſon to believe the king had any acceſſion to it. He 
* did indeed believe, that the queen hearkened to the 
* propoſitions made by the Jriſb, who undertook to take 
the government of Ireland into their hands, which they 
thought they could eaſily perform: and then, they ſaid, 
they would aſſiſt the king to ſubdue the hot ſpirits at 

* W-:/tminfler. With this the plot of the inſurrection 
began; and all the HEE the queen — 

: "+ 8 6, © Io 
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viour toward them, helped not a little to 


hinder 


© it, But in the firſt deſign there was no thought of a 
* maſſacre: that came in their head as they were laying 
methods of executing it, ſo as thoſe were managed b 
the prieſts, they were the chief men that ſet on the 
(p) Burnet's © Jri/þ to all the blood and cruelty that followed (p).“ 
7 of Mr. Hume ſuggeſts the following arguments, to proye 
1 that Charles had no hand in the [r:/þ rebellion. 
i. p. 60, I. * Ought the affirmation of perfidious infamous re- 
1 * ever to have paſſed for any authority ? 

No body can tell us what the words of the pre- 
ended commiſſion was, That which we find in Ruſh- 
worth's and in Milton's works, Toland's edition, is 
plainly an impoſture; becauſe it pretends to be dated 
in Ofober 1641, yet mentions facts which happened 


rebels, obſerving ſome inconſiſtence in their firſt for- 
gery, were obliged to forge this commiſſion anew, 
yet could not render it coherent nor probable, 

3. Nothing could mare obvioufly be pernicious to 
the king's cauſe, than the Iriſb rebellion; becauſe it 
increaſed his neceſſities, and rendered him ſtill more 
dependent on the parliament,. who had before ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewn on what terms they would aſſiſt him, 
4. The inſtant the king heard of the rebellion, 
which was a very few days after its commencement, 
he wrote to the parliament, and gave over to them the 
management of the war. Had he built any projects 
on that rebellion, would he not have waited {ome 
little time to ſee how they would ſucceed ? Would he 
preſently have adopted a meaſure which Was obvioully 
ſo hurtful to his authority? 

5. What can be imagined to be the king's projects? 
To raiſe the Iriſb to arms, I ſuppoſe, and bring them 
over to England for his aſſiſtance. But is it not plain, 
that the king never intended to raiſe war in England? 
Had that been his intention, would he have rendered 
the parliament perpetual ? Does it not appear by the 
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not till ſome months after. It appears that the 1r;þ 
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whole train of events, thay the parliament forced bim 


hi 
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of Charles, to prove he had no hand in the 7: rebel- 
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hinder a reconciliation between him and his 


people, 


6. The king ere to the juſtices enges, 
© which ought to have prevented the rebellion. 

7. The Trifh catholics, in all their future tranſactions 

with the king, where they endeavour to excuſe their 

inſurrection, never had the aſſurance to plead his com- 


pretext, It appears that Sir Phelim O' Neale chiefly, 


341 


But 


c 
£ 
« miffionz even amongſt themſelves they dropped that 
[5 
* 


and he only at firſt, promoted that impoſtute. N 
8. O' Neale himſelf confeſſed the impoſture on his 

© tryal, and at his execution. 
« It is ridiculous to mention the juſtification which 
Charles II. gave to the marquis of Antrim, as if he had 


E 
acted by his father's commiſſion. Antrim had no hand 
4 


in the firſt rebellion and maſſacre. He joined not the 
rebels till two years after, and he performed important 


ſervices to the king, in n ſending over a body of men to 
MHMontroſe (J). 


(4) Hiſtory 


Thus have I given the reaſons. alleged by the friends *f Great 


Britain, vol. 
1. p. 304. * 


lion. The impartiality of hiſtory requires a repreſen- in the note, 


tation of the arguments alleged againſt him, on this 
head, by his adverſaries. The reader will remember, 
that 1 am no ways anſwerable for the concluſiveneſs of 
the one ſide or the other. | 

I, It is affirmed, that the king was ever friend Th 


to the 1ri/h papiſts. Milton, who alleges many proofs | 


of it, may be conſulted by the inquiſitive reader n 


I will add one or two, which ; W fell not within 


The earl of Antrim, in a letter to lord Wentworth, 


proſe works, : 
vol. i. Ps | 


his knowled ge. 445+. 


dated York-houſe, July 17, 1638, has the following paſ- | 


ſage : © The marquis of Hamilton] informs me, that 
the lord of Lorne, who poſſeſſes part of my predeceſſors 


© Jands (being the neareſt parts of Scotland to Ireland), 


is providing men and arms with all the power he has, 


* which he ſays and gives out is to encqunter me. This 
* man is my enemy, and what his intentions are I do 


5 4 
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; © not know; but I thought, upon this intelligence, to 

© move the king for arms for his majeſtie's ſervice, and 

(s) Strat- © the better defence of my country (3). This, I ſup- 
tale eg poſe, he did, and his requeſt was complied with by his 
p. 184. See majeſty, For in a letter from Wentworth to the king, 
nude Pale dated Dublin, 28th July, 1638, we have the following 
. paſiage. The earl of Antrim ſhall be obſerved, as 
worth in the * your majeſty hath directed. I wiſh his performance 
note (soo). © may anſwer the expeCtation it ſeems is had of him. 
For me, that muſt in all particulars unlooſe my heart 
towards all other reſpects, as oft as I am honoured to 

© be heard by my gracious'maſter, I neither hope much 

< of his parts, of his power, or of his affections. His 

< Jordſhip lately writ to me to be furniſhed of arms, and 

that the magazine for them might be kept at Coleraine. 
Communicate this with the council here I durſt not; 

© for I am ſure they would never adviſe ſuch a ſtrength to 

be intruſted with a grandchild of the earl of Tyrone: 

and for myſelf, | hold it unſafe any ſtore of arms ſhould 

© lyeſo near the great Scotifh plantations in thoſe parts; 

< leſt, if their countrymen grow troubleſome, and they 

< partake of the contagion, they might chance to bor- 

< row thoſe weapons of his lordſhip for a longer time, 

© and another purpoſe, than his lordſhip would find cauſe 

to thank them for. They are ſhrewd children, not 

won much by courtſhip, eſpecially from a Roman ca- 

© tholick. I beſeech your majeſtie's further directions in 
C0 Id. p. © this particular, which ſhall be obeyed ().“ It appears 
187. indeed, that Wentworth had no good opinion of Antrim's 

_ deſigns; for in a letter, written to his majeſty the 11th of 

Auguſt following, ſpeaking of ſome troops newly raiſed, 

he ſays, If the earl of Antrim hear of the raifing of 

* theſe troops, your majeſty will have him a ſuitor for 

one; but I beſeech you he may not be admitted, as a 
thing that would be diſpleaſing to all the Engliſb on this 
ſide: his religion, nor yet his deſcent (being the grand- 
child and ſon of your majeſty knows whom), ſort not 
well with it; and I am upon very probable reaſon for 
< believing, that in the way of pretending ſervice, but 
doing nothing for your majeſty, he attentively watcheth 
to do ſomething for his own fortune and 2 | 
| We which 


N 


© earl of Antrim to anſwer, whoſe profeſſions have been 


© wo » 


*# —V we Fi. -, 


as poor, unexperienced, incapable of conducting any 


is Mine! SY we — 3 e 


jeſtie's letter, lord Antrim ſent to the O'Neales, O Ha- 318. 


the Mac Mahons, the Mac donnels, as many Oe's and 


e which hereafter to thank himſelf far more than your | 

. majeſty (u).“ | | (4) Straf- 
The king was far 8 from being moved by theſe forde's _ 

repreſentations from his purpoſes of kindneſs to Antrim ; 1 "hs 

for in a letter, written from MWoodſtocł the zoth of the | 


ſame month, to the lord deputy, he expreſſes himſelf as 
follows: There reſts nothing but the particular of the 


© ſo free and noble at this time, that (as J have promiſed) 

indeed he deſerves to be recommended to you; which 

cat his coming over to you, I wiſh you to take notice 

of to him. But to have the command of a magazine 

of arms, I leave to you and the council there to judge 

© how far ye will truſt any one in that kind, of his pro- 

« feſfion in religion. To conclude this, I would have 

you favour and countenance him as much as any one 

* of his profeſſion in religion (w). (w) 1a, Ps 
In a letter, written the 25th of Jan. following; „ 

majeſty tells the lord deputy, That he ſhould be glad 
© if he could find ſome way to furniſh the earl of Antrim 

© with arms, though he be a Roman catholick ; for he 

© may be of much uſe to me at this time, to ſhake looſe 

* upon the earl of Argyle (x) . J 3. Can tie By 
Lord Wentworth again and again repreſented the earl 275 · 


important affair, and withal miſchievouſly bent. But his 
orders from the king were expreſs, and there was no far- 
ther room for refuſing him. If it be poflible,' ſays the 
king in another letter, written 4p. 11, 1639, to the lord 
deputy, © it is moſt fit that Antrim be ſet upon Argyle, 
« and | ſhall no ways deſpair of the ſucceſs, ſo that you 

© lead the defign, whereof I find him moſt defirous.' 
Therefore I deſire you not to ſhun it, but to aſſiſt him 
© all you can in it () Upon the receipt of his ma- G) 18. pi 


© ras, the O Lurgans (if I miſtake not that name, ſays 
© lord — ), the Mac Genniſes, the Mac Guyres, 


© Macs as would ſtartle a whole council- board on this 


© fide to hear of ) and all his other friends, requiring 


6 them, in his majeſtie s name, to meet him with their 
2 4 forces; 
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(=) straf- 
forde's let - 
ters, vol, ii. 


P- 300. 


(e) 1d. p. 
5 322. | ; 
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366. 
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© forces; fo as this buſineſs now is become no ſecret,” 
© but the commen diſcourſe both of his lordſhip and the 
whole kingdom (z).“ 

Lord JYenwerth ſtill continued to repreſent the folly 
of his undertakings, and the danger of truſting him with 
power. At length his majeſty ordered ſecretary IWinde- 
Lank to write him word, That his reaſons againſt the 
« work itſelf, in the way he Antrim] propoſed it, and 
the dangerous conſequences it mult neceſſarily pro- 
duce, are very ſolid and unanſwerable: nevertheleſs, 
adds he, his majeſty will not have the earl diſcouraged, 
but rather heartned as much as may be; and likes your 
lord{hip's advice in the end of your diſpatch very well, 
that the deſigns may reſt till the next ſpring; and in 
the mean time ſo carried, as neither the earl be diſ- 
couraged, mor fet at liberty from his undertaking, but 
that ſuch uſe may be made of him'as may be for the 
advantage of his majeſtie's ſervice (a). 

But farther, the favour in which the Iriſh a. 
were with the king, appears from an extravagant grant 
made by him to the earl of St. Alban's and Clanricard: 
a grant of divers lands and tenements of a large extent 
and value, containing a great part of the county of Gal- 
Way, where the people, beſides their idleneſs and want 


A 


„5 A 


Iriſh, not a Proteſtant or Engliſhman of note in the 
: whole county, extreamly addicted in their affections ta 


La 


with them (%., The lord deputy and council drew 
up a very ſtiong remonſt ance againſt che carrying it into 


execution; in which, among many other things, it 1s 


obſerved, that © It bath been the conſtant endeavour of, 
this ate [the Ii] to break the dependences which 


great lords draw to themſelves, of foilowers, tenants, 


and neighbours, and make the ſubject to hold imme- 
diately of the crown, and not to be liable to the diſ- 
treſſes of great lurds z which courſe, if it be uſeful in 


For partly by reaſon of this carl's large patents, and 
many tenures on him thereby granted; partly by his. 
£ commiſſion of preſidency, in that FOuUntYs: which makes 
7 A .* him 


of manufactures, were in a manner wholly Popiſh and 


Spain, and accommodated with fit harbours to comply 
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s bim little leſs or other than a count palatine; and 


|< partly by the power which the popiſh clergy have with 


« the people there; this ſtate hath found very little obe- 

« dience in any thing wherein that earl and clergy have. 

© not been pleaſed to concur, and in future times the 

« danger thereof may be ſooner felt than prevented, as 

« by ſome examples | in our neighbour kingdom we may 

« eaſily foreſee (c). But his majeſty's pleaſure was to (c susf. ä 

have the grant paſſed, notwithſtanding all that could be 1 8 

alleged; though, in the opinion of the lord deputy, p. 367. 

he had much better have given him one hundred thou- | 

„ ſand pounds out of his coffers in ready money (d).? (4) Id. p. 
3. T's alledged that Charles's good affections to the 425. 

rebels is manifeſt, from the tenderneſs with which he 

always ſpoke of and treated them. There was no pro- 

clamation ordered againſt the rebels till Fanuury 1641, 

and when it was printed, then it was of little effect: for 

his majeſty expreſsly commanded the printer © to print not 


| © above forty copies, and to forbear to make any further 


publication of them till his pleaſure be further ſigni- 
< fied (e). Mr. Wood, ſpeaking of Sir Edward Walker, e] Ruſh- 
ſays, that © with great diligence and obſervation he had worth, vol. 
committed to writing, in a paper-book, the ſeveral oc- *. 
currences that paſſed in the king's army, and the victo- 
ries obtained by his majeſty over his rebellious ſubjects, 
the book was ſeized on at the battle of Naſeby, by 
lome of the forces belonging to the parliament, then 
victors. Afterwards it was preſented to their general, 
called Sir Thomas Fairfax, who peruſing it, found one, 
paſſage therein, which was very obſervable to him, viz. 
That whereas he ¶ Waller] had taken occaſion to ſpeak. 
of the Jrißb, and called them rebels; his majeſty, who 
before that time had peruſed the book, did, among 
ſeveral alterations made therein with his own hand,. 
put out the word rebels with his pen, and over it wrote. 
iriſh ( f ). Ailton obſerves, that this chapter con- Wood's | 
cerning the Triſh rebellion, in the Icon Baſilite], if no- | "aſti, vol, 
thing elſe, may ſuffice to diſcover his good affections 3 
the rebels; which, in this that follows, too notoriouſly, 
. ; imputing this inſurrection to“ the prepoſ- 
terous igen and unreaſcnable ee the covet- 
Ka * ous 
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ce ous zeal and uncharitable fury of ſome men; ” (theſe | 
«© fome men” by his continual paraphraſe, are meant 
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e the parliament); and laſtly, ta the fear of utter ex- 


c tirpation,” If the rebels had fee'd ſome advocate to 


(e) Miltno's 
| Ins 


{Þ) Ruſh- 


worth, vol. 
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< ſpeak partially and ſophiſtically in their defence, he 
could hardly have dazzled better; yet, nevertheleſs, 
© would have proved himſelf no other than a Plaufible 
„ deceiver (g). 

4. Mac Mahoun, who was to join the lord Mac 
* Guire for the ſurpriſing the caſtle of Dublin, being 
< taken and examined at the rack, confeſſed, that the 
< original of the rebellion was brought to them out of 
England by the Iriſb committee, employed to his Ma- 
jeſty for the redreſs of grievances (5). | 
5. Streſs was laid by the lords and commons on the 
general profeſſion of the rebels in all parts of that king- 


dom [ Ireland], that the cauſe of their riſing was to 


< preſerve his majeſty and the queen from being oppreſ- 
< fed by the puritan parliament, and that it was by their 
< conſent, That they knew well the beſt in Engle 
< would ſide with them; that they had good warrant in 
black and white for what they did. Their calling the 
< Engliſh army parliament-rogues, and traitors to the 
. queen; and telling them, at the beginning of the 

< rebellion, before any appearances of war here, that 


ere long they ſhould ſee England as much in blood as 


at a conference before both houſes, delivered himſelf-in 


a «a A tf Ka AA 


Ireland then was. That they had their party in Eng- 
© land and Scotland, which ſhould keep both kingdoms 
© ſo buſy at home, that they ſhould nor ſend any aid 


© againſt them; with a multitude of fuch like ex preſ- 


© fions from the Jriſb of the beſt quality and degree. 
6. Mr. Jephſen, a member of the houſe of commons, 


theſe words: At my late being at Oxford, finding the 
lord Dillon and the lord Taaffe in favour at court, [ 
acquainted the lord Faulkland, his majeſty's ſecretary, 
that there were two lords about the king, whv, to his 
majeſty's great diſhonour, and the great . 
ment of his good ſubjects, did make uſe of his majefty's 
name to encourage the rebels: to make this appear, 
informed him, that I had * two letters, ſent for 
; | | © lor 
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8 lord Dillon and the lord Taaffe, to the lord of Muſterie, 
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the chief man in rebellion in Munſter, and one of the 
lriſh committee ſent into England, intimating, that 


though it did not ſtand with the conveniency of his 
majeſtie's affairs to give him publick countenance, yet 
that his majeſty was well pleaſed with what he did, an 4 


would in time give him thanks for it (or near to that 


purpoſe); that theſe letters were ſeen by the lord Inchi- 


quine, the chief commander of the Engliß forces in 


Munſter, and by his ſecretary, who had kept copies 
of them; and that I was ready to juſtify as much. 
Whereupon the lord Faulkland was pleaſed to ſay, that 
they deſerved to be hanged. ' But though I Raid there 


at Oxford about a week after this diſcovery made, I 


never was called "to. any farther accompt, nor any+ 


prejudice done to theſe two lords; but they had the 


ſame freedom in court as before, for aught I could ob- 


(i) Ruſh- 


ſerve or hear to the contrary (i). 


5. The earl of Leice/ter, being appointed lord lieu- worth, vel. 
tenant of Jreland by his majeſty, was defired by the par- 
liament ſpeedily to repair thither. W hereupon he waited 
on his majeſty at York to receive his inſtructions ; but he 
was for a long time put off with words; and not only 
ſo, but the king being informed that there were cer- 


tain draught-horſes provided to be ſent into Ireland, 


v. P. 350. 


his majeſty told him he muſt have them for his own 


uſe.—Leicefter ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt it; but in 
vain: for the king gave a warrant to fetch the horſes, 


and commanded one Errington on his allegiance to 


execute it (.“ | 85 


On this head 'tis farther alleged, That the parlia- 


ment and adventurers having deſigned 5coo foot, and 


70 14. p. 
14. 


500 horſe, for the relief of Munſter, under the com- 
mand of lord harton—and when nothing was want 
ing but a commiſſion to the lord Vharton, to enable 
bim for that ſervice, no commiſſion could be obtained 
from his majeſty; by reaſon whereof, Limerick was 
wholly loſt, and the province of Munſter in great diſ- 
treſs. That clothes, provided by the parliament for 


the troops in Jreland, were ſeized by his majeſty's offi- 


cers here in England. That his majeſty's forces were 
e © fo 
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( # fo quartered in and about the common roads to Je. 
land, that neither money, clothes, victuals, or other 
6. proviſion could pals thither by land with any ſafety, 
That captain Kettleby the admiral, and Sir Henry Strad- 
ling the vice-admiral of the ſhips, which were directed 
to lie upon the coaſt of Ireland, to annoy the rebels, 
and to prevent the bringing to them ammunition and 
relief from foreign parts, were both called away from 
that employment by his-majeſty's command; and by 
reaſon of their departure from the coaſt of Munſter, 
© the rebels there had received powder, ammunition, - 
(7) Ruſh- © and relief from foreign parts (4) Whoever would 
wap tg ſee more on this ſubje&, may conſult the anſwer of the 
phouſe of commons to his majeſty's meſſage of the 13th of 
Aug. 1642, from which the above is extracted. 
8. The ceſſation made by the rebels, Sept. 1643, 
after the war had been carried on © by the Engliſh from 
_ © the firſt landing of their forces out of England, with ſo 
great ſucceſs, as that, in all the encounters they had 
with the rebels during that time, they never received 
© any ſcorn or defeats; but went on victorioully, beatin 
01 T0 them down in all paris of the kingdom (m),*—* This 
— er « ceſſation, ſays lord Clarendon, made and continued 
with thoſe rebels, though prudently, charitably, and 
neceſſarily entered into [were not the Engliſh always 
viQorious], had been the moſt unpopular act the king 
had ever done, and had wrongfully contributed to the 
6˙0 Rebel reputation of the two houſes of parliament (2). 
civil _. Lord Landjown, ſpeaking of this ſame affair, calls it 
in Ireland, © that fatal ceſſation with the rebels, as much exclaimed 
F. againſt by the king's friends at Oxford, as by his ene- 
Ned 5888 mies at Mſiminſter (o). By this ceſſation a good part 
works, vol. of the regiments ſent to * was called back, and in 
i. p. 193, a manner forced to fiaht againſt the parliament 'of Eng- 
mk land. Ailton, with great ſeeming force, preſſes Charles 
on this head in the following words. That we may 
. yet ſee further how much he was their friend, after 
_ © that the parliament had brought them every where 
either to famine, or a low condition, he, to give them 
all the reſpite and advantages they could deſire, with- 
© out advice of parliament, to whom he himſelf had 


© committed 


a © 
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© committed the managing of that war; makes a ceſſa- 
e tion; in pretence to relieve the proteſtants * over= 
« borne there with numbers,” but, as the event proved, 

« to ſupport the papiſts, by diverting and drawing over 
« the Engliſh army there, to his own ſervice here againſt 
« the parliament ; for that the proteſtants were then on 
< the winning hand, it muſt needs be plain; who not- 


© withſtanding the mifh of thoſe forces, which at their 
landing here maſtered, without great difficulty, great 


part of Wales and Cheſhire, yet made a ſhift to keep 
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© their own in Jreland (p).“ OO Profe- 


9. The employing the earl of Glamorgan to negociate works, vol. 


with the rebels, in order to bring over a body of them 


for his ſervice againſt the parliament of England, has 


been deemed no way favourable to the character of 
Charles in this affair. 

The negociations of Glamorgan with the pope's nuntio 
are very curious : the truth of them cannot, I think, well 
be doubted by the conſiderate and impartial reader of 
the Enquiry into the Share which K. Charles I. had in the 
Tranſactions of the Earl of Glamorgan, and the Appen- 


dix lately added. To theſe I muſt refer ſuch as chuſe © 
to have information on this head (4). . (4) See alls 


«Be 448. 


10. Charles II. in a letter directed to the duke of Oy. Caftleba- | 


mond and the lords of the council in Ireland, dated July, mois, py. 


ven's me- 


10th, 1663, ſays expreſsly, that the refereed, after ſe- 79. 


« veral meetings, and peruſal of what had been offered 


to them by the marquis [of Antrim], have reported to 
© us, that they have feen ſeveral letters, all of them the 
hand- writing of our royal father, to the ſaid marquis, 
and ſeveral inſtructions concerning his treating and 


joining with the Iriſb, in order to the king's ſervice, by 
* reducing to their obedience, and by drawing ſome forces 


from them for the ſervice of Scotland. That beſides the 
© letters and orders under his majeſtie's hand, they have 
© received ſufficient evidence and teſtimony of ſeyeral 

private meſſages and directions ſent from our. royal 


* father, and from our royal mother, with the privity 


* and with the directions of the king our father; by 
© which they are perſuaded, that whatever intelligence, 


c * correſpondence, or actings the ſaid marquis bad with | 


£ the 
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MT © the confederate Iriſh catholicks, was directed or ala 
© lowed by the ſaid letters, inſtructions, and directions; 

© and that it manifeſtly appears to them, that the kin 

© our father was well pleaſed with what the marquis did, 

© after he had done it, and approved the ſame.'—Ang 
again, ſays his majeſty, We cannot in juſtice but, upon 

© the petition of the marquis of Antrim, and after the 

ſerious and ſtrict inquiſition into his actions, declare 
unto you, that we do find him innocent from any ma- 
lice or rebellious purpoſe againſt the crown; and that 
what he did by way of correſpondence, or compliance 
with the Iriſh rebels, was in order to the ſervice of our 
royal father, and warranted by his inſtructions, and 
the truſt repoſed in him; and that the benefit thereof 
accrued to the ſervice of the crown, and not to the 
particular advantage and benefit of the marquis (r).“ 
lane i If this account given by Charles Il. be true, his father 
Truth muſt have had more hand in the /r:/þ rebellion than his 
brought to friends could have wiſhed. For tho' Mr. Hume is ſo very 
1 poſitive to the contrary, notbing is more certain than 
© Burnet, vol. that Autrim had a hand in the firſt rebellion in Ireland. — 
1. p. 59- Dr. Borlace ſays expreſsly, that the marquis of Antrim, 
© from the beginning, had paſſionately ſerved them the 
+ confederate catholicks] in their moſt intimate con- 
C5) 8 cerns (s).” Lord Clarendon, ſpeaking of Antrim, ſays, 
—_ Ihe rebellion drove his lady [the dowager of Villiert 
p. 199, fol. © duke of Buckingham] from {reland, to find a livelihood 
| Lond. 1680. out of her own eſtate in England. The earl of Au- 
trim, who was a man of exceſſive pride and vanity, 
and of a very weak and narrow underſtanding, was ho 
© ſooner without the counſel and company of his wife, 
0e) Vol. iv. © than he betook himſelf to the rebels (t).“ If this is not 
7. 67. ſufficient, I obſerve further, that in the declaration of the 
| lords and commons concerning the riſe and progreſs of 
the Iriſb rebellion, dated July 25, 1643, we have the 
following words: The earl of Antrim, a notorious fe- 
bel, was taken by the Scats army in U/fer, and im- 
© priſoned there, upon ſuſpicion of bigh treaſon. To 
avoid his tryal, he brake priſon, and fled into the north 
parts of England, and hath been with the queen at 
+ York a long time; from whence he was ſent to wn 

6 reve 
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(7 See the 


But that which had as great an-influence 
as any thing in widening the breach be- 
tween his majeſty and his parliament, was 
the impeachment of the lord Kimbolton (sss), 
Denzil Holles, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, Mr. Pym, 
Mr. Hambden, and Mr, Strode, of high trea- 

iN IE I IIS 


rebels of Ul/er with ſecret inſtructions, and had am- 
munition aſſigned him by the queen's directions (#),* (v) Ruſh- 
It was nothing near two years from the breaking out of mg; way | 
the rebellion that this was publiſhed to the world. cl 
Theſe are the principal arguments urged againſt Charles, 

on the head of the {r;þ rebellion. For his memory's 

ſake, and for the credit of human nature, it were to be 

wiſhed that they may have leſs real than ſeeming force. 

I know not that I have omitted any thing in his vindi- 
cation: I may be miſtaken; but if I have, tis meerly 


through ignorance or inadvertency : for nothing is more 


mean and baſe than to attempt to conceal the truth of 
hiſtory, The reader here is carefully to remember, that 
thoſe who think worſt of this prince, do not ſuppoſe him 
conſenting or even privy to the maſſacre. This is too 
black a thing for him to be charged with, even by his 
foes. But what is alleged againſt him is, that he ex- 
cited the Iriſb to appear in arms, maſter the proteſtants, 
and help the king againſt his parliament. 

(sss) The impeachment of the lord Kimbolton, Denzil 
Holles, &c.] Charles, who never regarded the privi- 
leges of parliament, being greatly vexed to find that 
the ſtream ran againſt him, determined to avenge 
himſelf on thoſe whom he deemed to be the authors of 
the oppoſition made to his will, For this end, Sir Ed- 
ward Herbert, the king's attorney-general, by his ma- 
jeſty's command, accuſed the fix above-mentioned per- 
ſons of high treaſon. The lords, before whom Mr. at- 
torney had appeared, ſent notice to the commons, that 
ſome of their members had this charge advanced againſt 
them. At the ſame time information was alſo brought | 


members, the houſe required them to depart. They had 


1 ſeeing him there (knowing him well), went up to the 


worth, vol. 


iv. p. 475, 


475, 477+ 


$ ; Eng/and ſhall be more careful of mY priviledges, to 


ü ſon, by the attorney-general, and his ma- 


A that ſeveral perſons were ſealing up the trunks, 
doors, and papers belonging to Mr. Pym, Mr. Hollis, 


them, he was commanded to arreſt them for high trea- 
_ cation to the king, but ordered the members to keep 


January, 1641, information being given them that en- 


© he caſt his eye ori the right hand, near the bar of the 
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command were accuſed of high treaſon; whereupon [ 
did expect obedience, and not a meſſage. And 1 mult 
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jeſty's 


and the reſt of the five members. The houſe of com- 
mons, on this news, made an order for the reſiſting thoſe 
concerned in ſuch proceedings, and detaining them in 
ſafe cuſtody; and withal deſired a conference with the 
lords, touching the breach of privilege. Whilſt this lat. 
ter was in agitation, a ſerjeant at arms, being ſent by the 
king, was admitted into the houſe, where he, in his ma- 
jeſty's name, demanded the five gentlemen, and told 


ſon. The commons hereupon made-an humble appli- 
their ſeats in the houſe. Whereupon, on the 4th of 
deavours would be uſed that day to apprehend the five 


no ſooner obeyed, than his majeſty with his guards en- 
tered the houſe; and as he paſſed up towards the chair 


© houſe, where Mr, Pym uſed to fit ; but his majeſty not 


chair, and ſaid, 4 By your leave, Mr. ſpeaker, I muſt 
% borrow your chair a little;“ whereupon the ſpeaker 
came out of the chair, and his majeſty ſtept up into 
After he had ſtood in the chair a while, caſting 

bis eye upon the members as they ſtood up uncovered, 
but could not obſerve any of the five members to be 
there; nor indeed were they eaſy to be diſcerned (had 
they been there) among ſo many bare faces, all ſtand- 
ing up together (w).“ Then his majeſty made this 
ſpeech. J am ſorry for this occaſion of my coming 
* unto you: yelterday I ſent a ſerjeant at arms, upon a 
very important occaſion, to apprehend ſome that by my 


declare unto. you, that albeit no king that ever was in 


? main- 


O HAR L ES I. 
jeſty's coming in perſon with a guard to de- 


c maintain them to the uttermoſt of his power, than I 


© here: for I muſt tell you, gentlemen, that ſo long as 
© theſe perſons that I have accuſed (for no ſlighticrime, 
© but treaſon) are here, I cannot expect that this houſe 
© will be in the right way that I do heartily with it: 
therefore I am come to tell you, that I muſt have them 
© whereſoever I find them. Well, ſince I ſee all the 
c (end them unto me as ſoon as they return hither. But 
I aſſure you, on the word of a king, I never did intend 


A 


and fair way, for I never meant any-other. And now, 

ſince I ſee I cannot do what I came for, I think this no 

unfit occaſion to repeat what I have ſaid formerly: that 

whatſoever I have done in favour, and to the good of 

my ſubjects, I do mean to maintain it. I will trouble 

you no more; but tell you, I do expect, as ſoon as they 

come to the houſe, you will ſend them to me; other- 
wiſe 1 muſt take my own courſe to find them.” 
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© ſpeaker ſtanding below the chair, his majeſty aſked 
© whether he ſaw any of them? and where they were? 


© ſwered: _ 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, "ER 


© place, but as the houſe is pleaſed to direct me, whoſe 
* ſervant I,am here; and humbly beg your majeſty's 
pardon, that I cannot give any other anſwer than this, 
to what your majeſty Is pleaſed to demand of me.“ 


many members eried out aloud, ſo as he might hear 


mand 


ſhall be; yet you muſt know, that in caſes of treaſon 
© no perſon hath. a priviledge. And therefore I am come ' 
© to know, if any of theſe perſons that were accuſed are 


any force; but ſhall proceed againſt them in a legal 


When the king was looking about the houſe, the 
him, Whether any of theſe perſons were in the houſe ? 


To which the ſpeaker, falling on his knee, thus an- | 


I have neither eyes to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak. in this 


< The kinghaving concluded his ſpeech, went out of 5 
© the houſe. again, which was in great diſorder; and 


353 


* them, Priviledge! Priviledge! and forthwith ad- 
ks | | TT © « journed 
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mand them of the houſe, This greatly 
„ a TN alarmed me 


(0 Ruch. © journed till the next day, at one of the clock (x)" 
worth, vol- This action of his majeſty's was, the next day, declarel 
i les UG pe; by © the houſe of commons to be a high breach of the 


liamentary © rights and priviledge of parliament, and inconſiſtent 


hiſtory, om; with the liberties and freedom thereof ()). „ 
Toit 4 In ſhort, the commons adjourned themſelves for ſeveril 6 t 
1679” days, and appointed a committee to fit in Guildbal, 


The king proclaimed the accuſed members traitors ; bit 
they were vindicated by the parliament, as well as pro- 

| tected and carefled by the city of London, who conducted 
them on the 11th of Jan. following, in great pomp to 
Meſiminſter; from whence the king with his family had 
retired the day before to Hampton- court. Tt cannot be 
© expreſled, ſays Clarendon, how great a change thete 
appeared to be in the countenance and minds of all 
ſorts of people, in town and country, upon theſe late 
proceedings of the king. They, who had before even 
loſt their ſpirits, having loſt their eredit and reputation, 
except amongſt the meaneſt people, who could never 
have been made uſe of by them, when the greater 
ſhould forſake them; and ſo deſpaired of ever being 
able to compaſs their deſigns of malice or ambition 
(and ſome of them had reſumed their old reſolutions 
of leaving the kingdom); now again recovered greater 
courage than ever, and quickly found that their credit 
and reputation was as great as ever it had been, the 
court being reduced to a lower condition, and to more 
diſeſteem and neglect than ever it had undergone.” All 
that they had formerly ſaid of plots and conſpiracies 
againſt the parliament, which had before been laughed 
at, was now thought true and real; and all their fears 
and jealouſies looked upon as the effects of their great 
wiſdom and foreſight. All that had been whiſpered of 
Ireland, was now talked aloud and printed; as all other 
ſeditious pamphlets and libels were. The ſhops of the 
city generally ſhut up, as if an enemy were at their 
gates, ready to enter and to plunder them; and tbe 
people in all places at a gaze, as if they looked 4% 
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hy alarmed both houſes of parliament, i and 
xd made them caſt about for their own ſecu- 


rity, as well as for what. they deemed to be / 


7 for the common good. The power, therefore, 

lie gs 6-44 4 

« for directions, and were then diſpoſed for any under- 

ral g taking 2). 5 1 SV SE TCT. -jt- (#8) Vol ie 
al, And afterwards he obſerves, That from this day 377. 


ve may reaſonably date the levying of war in England; 
vyrhatſoever hath been ſince done, being but the ſuper- 
© ſtructures upon [thoſe foundations which were then 


fo © Jaid (a). Mr. Hume alſo attributes all the enſuing (a) Id. p. 
ad « diſorders and civil wars to this impeachment. of lord 383. 


in like manner obſerves, * that this ſudden action of the 3'* 
* king's was the firſt viſible and apparent ground of the 


ate « enſuing troubles (c). The author of Icon Baſilibe ac- (. Memo- 
en knowledges the inconveniences brought on his majeſty rial, p. 53. 
N, hereby in the following words: My going to the bouſe 
7er © of commons to demand juſtice upon the five members, 


vas an act which my enemies loaded with all the oblo- 


ng * quies and exaſperations they could. It filled indiffe- 

on rent men with great jealouſies and fears; yea, and 

n many of my friends reſented it as a motion riſing ra- 

ter * ther from paſſion than teaſon, and not guided with hy 
5 © ſuch diſcretion as the touchineſs of thoſe times re: 

he ) 


* quired (d). Nor could leſs well be expected from ſuch (2) King 
an action as this: for it was apparent to the whole ©ba'les's 


world, that his majeſty looked on theſe men as his ene- 650, 


ie mies, meerly on account of what they had done in par- 
ed liament, in which the majority of the houſes had con- 
Irs curred witch them; and therefore every man who! had 
at thus concurred, had reaſon to expect the like treatment, 
of the conſequence of which cloud be nothing leſs than the 
fer deſtruction of the members, and the ſubverſion of the 


liberties, of the people. From Charles's treatment of 


eit Laden (e), may be gueſſed how he would Have uſed (e) See note 
he thele members, had he once got them into his power. ( It), 

ly on Amber bits ee 7 AorRoq eat 

or 
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« Kimbolton and the five members (b).“ Mr. Whitlock (6) Hiftory, 


works, N p. * <A 


86 An or 
of the militia was ſtrenuouſly demantded by 
them, and as ſtiffly refuſed by Charles. Thi 
gave riſe to a civil war (TTT), Which in x 


(rr) The diſputes about the militia gave riſe to a cl 
war.] Heylin, ſpeaking voncerning the king's: Bong u 
the houſe and demanding the five members, fays, Db 
= | © was:veted by the houſe of commons, for ſuch an ul. 
43 © expiable breach of priviledge, that neither the King's 
+ qualifying of that adtion, nor his deſiſting From the 


' © as alſo of the forts, caſtles, and the train bands of ide 
© kingdom, all comprehended under the name of the 

lite of militia (0. We are told alſo the ſame by (Char 
Lud, p. himſelf, When on the ſcaffold. All the world knom 
= 50% i that I never did begin a war firſt-with:the:twothouſs 
= of parliament; and T-call God to witneſs, © to whom! 
' OR © muſt ſhortly make an account, that I never did intend 
=... - © to incroach upon their priviledges : they began upon 
* me; it is the militia they began upon; they conſel 
43 that the militia was mine ; but they thought it ft fir 
AF 0 ) King © to have it from me (g). That the parliament thought 
W ; rex ond | p- it fit to have the militia from Charles, is euident. Te 
= 205. preamble to the ordinance, concerning the militia, is in 
| the following words: Whereas there has been, of late, 
a moſt dangerous and deſpetate deſign upon thethoule 

N G. of commons, which we have juſt cauſe to believe t 

_ be an effect of the bloody counſels of papiſts, and othet 
| ill affected perſons, who bave alteady raiſed avebellio 

| nin the kingdom of Filand > and by reaſon of »many 
A diſcoveries, we cannot but fear they will proceed, not 
only to ſtir up the like tebellion and inſurrections in 
this kingdom of England, but alſo to back them wit 
forces from abroad: for the ſafoty therefore ufihis m. 
W NT 8 1 the 8 and W in thi 


pl. 
g < proſecution of that impeachment, nor: any vo, ” 
i | 8 he could either fay or de, would give [atief: 
3 nothing muſt ſatisfy their Jealouſies, and — the, 
. | fears, but the putting the Power of Landon. into ches 
| bands, together with the command of the royal mary, 


* 4 0 - ” —_— — — 
— hte menos e * 
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n * over the whole king- 


dom, 


« time of imminent: danger, it is ordained. (5). Ge. (b) Parlia. 
This was read and agreed to by the lords, Feb. 16, rn f , 
1641 f and ordered to be: preſented t the king by the 8 
jords Stamford and Grey + |» Clarendon, 
Lord. Clarendon "nk Tb cdi was the aft 0! tle p. 
« avowed foundation of all the miſeries that followed (i). 7 ( J 14. ib, 
Both houſes. of parliament. made: applications to his ma- 
jeſty to give his aſſent to it; but he refuſing, they very 
plainly tell him, in a declaration of March 1, 1641, 
They are-inforced, in all humility, to proteſt, that if 
your majeſty ſhall perſiſt in that denial, the dangers and 
« diftempers of the kingdom are ſuch, as will endure no 
© longer delay: but unleſs you ſhall be graciouſly pleaſed = 
to aſſure them, that you will ſpeedily apply your royal 
« aſſent to the. ſatisfaction of their former deſires, they 
* ſhall be enforced, for the ſafety of your majeſty and 
your kingdoms, to diſpoſe of the militia, by the autho- 
«. — of both houſes, in ſuch manner as hath been pro- 
pounded to our majeſty, and:they reſolve to do it ac- 
cordingly ().“ Tbe king, however, remained in · () 8 
fexible,. W bereupon it was refelved by the commons, 8 | 
and aſſented to by the lords, That: the kingdom be put * _ 
forihwith into a poſture of defence, by authority of 
« parliament, in ſuch a way as is already agreed on by 
both houſes: ().“ Accordingly: the ordinance. paſſed % 14, p, 
the houſe of lords on the gth of the ſame month, the 3:9. 
king's name and authority being -wholly ſeft out of it. 
it would be tireſome to the reader to mention what far- 25 
ther paſſed on this ſubject. Thoſe who are deſirous of | 
information, may- conſult Ruſaworth's collections, or the 
parliamentary hiſtory. All I ſhail ſay more is, that the 
parliament” proceeding in ſettling. the: militia, and re- 
quiring perſons.concerned:to put it in execution, the king 
torbad it, and on the contrary ſent forth his. commiſſion 
of array, which by the two houſes: was, declared to be 
illegal. Thus — obeying the king, others the par- 
lament, oppoſitions aroſe, and blows "26 wade ull at aft 
NN involved in blood. * 
Aa 3 „„ 10 | 
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mT dom, divided friends and families, and filled 
SD :-: > almoſt 


In the paſſage above quoted, Charles declares, * That 
__ © the'\parliament confeſſed that the militia was his; but 
\,._  * they thought it fit to have it from him.“ This is not 
aan exact repreſentation of their opinion. For though 
Mr. Palmer, Mr. Hyde, Mr. Bridgman, and divers others, 
eminent lawyers and gentlemen, gave their opinions po. 
fitively againſt the bill, and left the houſe upon the paſſ. 

ing of it; yet © the lord Littleton [lord keeper] was moſt 

< confident for the legality of it, and divers other law. 

< yers and gentlemen of the ſhort robe were clearly for 

it: and that the lords and commons, in caſe of the 

| © king's minority, ſickneſs; or | abſence, had done the 

(e) Whit- © ſame (m).“ However, it muſt be confeſſed the parlia- 
lock, p. 59. ment, had they not been urged by conſiderations of their 
on and the kingdom's ſafety, probably would never 

have thought of aſſuming this power. For Whitlock tells 

us it was urged, as arguments in favour of the parlia- 

ment's paſſing the ordinance, © That the buſineſs of Jre- 

land, and other threatning dangers, gave too much 

:* cauſe of fears and jealouſies to the parliament, and to 

© ſtand upon their guard, and for defence of themſelyes 

and the kingdom: without which the king would ſo 

grow upon them, and his evil counſellors ſo prevail, 

< that they would undoubtedly bring their deſigns to paſs, 

of a ſpeedy introducing of popery and tyranny ; whereas, 
if they ſaw the parliament in a good poſture of defence, 
and that the people would generally adhere to them, 
as no doubt but that they would, that then the king 
would be brought to a good accommodation and 
© agreement with his parliament, without a blow to be 
{truck between them: whereby they ſhould: preſerve 
the juſt rights and liberties of the ſubject, the priviledge 
of parliament, and themſelves and their friends, and 
the proteſtant religion, from ruin; which, without 
this appearance only of arms, or power to arm, if 
there ſhould be occaſion, would unavoidably be brought 

* to paſs. — And he farther tells us, That the moſt 
powerful and active members ſolemnly proteſted, — 
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almoſt every corner with terror and blood- 


« they had not the leaſt purpoſe or intention of any war 


with the king, but to arm themſelves for their neceſ- | 
ſary defence (n),—In ſhort, they thought they had great „ whit- 
reaſon to diſtruſt his majeſty ; and, thinking this, it is no lock, p. 59. 


wonder they ſhould endeavour to provide for their own 


ſecurity. In the anſwer to his majeſty's meſſage from 


Newmarket, we have the following words, which merit 
the attention of the reader. To your majeſtie's next 
« queſtion, whether you had denied any bill for the eaſe 
and ſecurity of your ſubjects? we wiſh we could ftop 


© in the midſt of our anſwer, That with much thankful- 
« neſs we acknowledge that your majeſty hath paſſed 


many good bills, full of contentment and advantage 


* to your people: but truthiand neceſſity enforce us to 

add this, that, even in or about the time of - paſhng 

© thoſe bills, ſome deſign or other hath been on foot, 

* which, if it had taken effect, would not only have de- 

e prived us of the fruit of thoſe bills, but have reduced 

© us to a worſe condition of confuſton than that wherein 

* the parliament found us ().“ This was a home- (0) Parlia- 
thruſt, Milton, ſpeaking on this ſubject, has the follow- mentaryhiſ- 


tory, vol. &. 
p. 376. 


ing paſſage: He Charles] was alſo raiſing forces 
in London, pretendedly to ſerve Portugal, but with 
© intent to ſeize the Tower; into which divers can- 


* noneers were by him ſent, with many fireworks and 
* granadoes,- and many great | battering pieces were 
mounted againſt the city. The court was fortified / 


© with ammunition, and ſoldiers new liſted, who fol- 


* lowed the king from London, and appeared at Xingſion 

© ſome hundreds of horſe in a wariike manner, with 

* waggons of ammunition after them: the queen in 
Holland was buying more, of which the parliament 
had certain knowledge, and had not yet ſo much as 
* demanded the militia to be ſettled, till they knew both 


* 
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< of her going over ſea, and to what intent. For ſne 

had packed up the crown- je wels to have been going 
long before, had not the paxliament, ſuſpecting by the 
diſcoveties at Burrotubridge what was intended with 
1 19 | 4A 24 | © the 
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ſhed. To ſuch an unhappy ſtate were we 
. e then 


winter. Full, and the magazine there, had been ſe. 
F cretly attempted under the king's hand; from whom 


* 


(though in his declarations renouncing all thought of 
war) notes were ſent over ſea for ſupply of arms, c 
which were no ſooner come, but the inhabitants of 2 
© Yorkſhire and other counties were called to arms, and d 
oy | 


actual forces raiſed, while the parliament were yet pe- 
Ce) lcono» © titioning in peace, and had not one man liſted (p). 
=? = Thoſe who are acquainted with the hiſtory of theſe 
and Parlia- times, know there is ſome truth in what is here aſſerted, 
mentaryhif- and therefore will not wonder at the reſolution of the 
8 " parliament to hinder the king from executing his in- 
en tentions. For, by the law of nature, all have a right to 
defend themſelves, and to make uſe of the means in their 
power. Nor could it reaſonably have been expected by 

Charles, that thoſe who had been ruled by him with- 

out and againſt law, and whoſe deſtruction, as à free 

people, they were perſuaded he ftill meditated, his pro- 

miſes notwithſtanding : I ſay, it could not have been 
reaſonably expected that people thus uſed, in times of 
extremity, ſhould keep themſelves within the exact 
bounds of law, and thereby defeat the end of the law, 

their preſervation, - Had Charles himſelf obſerved the 

laws to which he was ſworn, and dealt ſincerely in the 
conceſſions he had made in this parliament, he might 

have retained the power of the ſword in his own hands; 

but when it was believed; upon very probable grounds, 

that he was, at heart, the fame man he from the begin- 

ning of his reign had been; when thoſe by whoſe care, 
indufiry, and public ſpirit he had been brought within 

bounds, were looked on with hatred by him, and marked 

out ſor deſtruction; when thoſe who had counſelſed and 

adviſed him in his former illegal courſes were the objects 

of his efteem and regard, and all this firmly believed by 

the managers in the two houſes: ate we to admire at, or 

blame their proceedings? It was human nature, and 

that pot corrupted and depraved; but human 

ev ng” | K-64 Ffeateg 


then reduced! However, the motives r 1 
which this war was entered into by the par- | 
liament, have by many been deemed moſt 
juſt and tus ge e by pthers : 


5 


f 

, created by God bimſelt, and: as of right ir-ought # to- bs, 
f and as indeed it always will and muſt be, where it is not 
d debaſed by vaſſalage and chains. 

— (vob) The moteves on whith' the parliament entered into 


the war, have been deemed" juſt and generous.) Here are 
my authorities, — Lord Hol/es, who had borne ſo great a 
part in the tranſactions of theſe times, and had been ſo 
intimately acquainted wich the prime managers in bot 
houſes, ſpeaks as follows: When in the beginning of 
« this parliament, in the year 1642, after ſome progreſs 
in a parliamentary way to the relieving of many of our 
« grievances, and reforming many abuſes both in church 
* and ſtate (for which we were not ſufficientiy thankful), 
it pleaſed God, in his juſt judgment, for the puniſh- 
ment of our ſins, to- ſend a ſpirit of diviſion between 
king and parliament; and things grew to that height, 
as both of them appealed to the ſword to plead. 
their cauſe, and decide their quarrel: the members of 
parliament who then engaged, 'declared themſelves 
to deſire nothing but the ſettlement of the kingdom, 
in the honour and greatneſs:of the king, and in the 
happiueſs and ſafety of the people: and whenſdever 
that eould be obtained, to lay down the ſword, and 
ſubmit again to the kings ſcepter of peace, more wills 
ingly than ever they reſiſted his force and power. This, 
am ſure, was the ultimate end of many; I may ſay, 
of the chiefeſt of thoſe who at that time appeared: 
upon which principle they firſt moved; and from which 
they never departed; which made them at that time 
reſolye to put their lives in their hands, and offer them 
a ſacriſiee to the welfare and happineſs of their prince 
and country: I ſay, prince as well as country, though | 
the perhaps looked on them as his ' greateſt enemies; 
$ ee your * dae 75 whom el 
4 ut; 
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| 
lit has been looked on as moſt baſe, wicked, 


8 8 the command of God, and the laws of men, 
© obliged them to reverence, and to love as the head 
and father of the people, whoſe greatneſs conſiſted in 
his people's, and his people's in his; and therefore 
© could be neither great nor happy, one without the 
c other, which made thoſe faithful ones put them both 
< in the ſame balance, and rather adventure his diſ- 
< pleaſure by promoting the public cauſe, than (as they 
(% Nolles's thought) his ruin by deſerting it (9). Lord Fairfar 
memoirs, alſo plainly gives his reaſons for engaging in the cauſe 
* of the — oy I muſt needs ſay my judgment was 
< for the parliament, as the king and kingdom's great 
© and ſafeſt council; as others were averſe to parlia- 
ments, becauſe they did not go high enough for prero- 
© gative. Upon this diviſion different powers were ſet 
* up: the commuſſion of array for the king, and the mili- 
© tia for the parliament. But thoſe of the array, in op- 
« prefling many honeſt people, whom, by way of re- 
5 © Proneys they called 1 who, for their reli- 
gion, eſtates, and intereſt, were a very conſiderable 
part of the country; which occaſioned them to take 
; © up arms in their own defence, and it was afterwards 
(-) Short © confirmed by authority of parliament (r).” 
| memorias What the motives to this war on the parliament's 
222 ſide were, will ſtill farther appear from the votes and 
3 p.94, 12mo, other publick acts of that time. In the votes of the 
L.. $4099: houſe of commons, aſſented to by the lords July 12, 
1 1642, we have the following ones? 
4 Reſolved, That an army ſhall be forthwith raiſed 
A © for the ſafety of the king's perſon, the defence of both 
= ' © houſes of parliament, and of thoſe who have obeyed 
=. their orders and commands; and for the preſervation 
of the true religion, the laws, liberties, and pragyat | 
© the kingdom. ich gut 
uk; Reſolved, That the earl of e be named genera g 
s thereof. , 
c n That this hou doth 3 ae this ; 
4 cauſes for the . of * 2 8 N Wen 
8 ence 
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"CHARLES I. 


and rebellious, being undertaken againſt the 
royal 


« fence of both houſes of ISO and of thoſe. who 
have obeyed their orders and commands, &c, Wer ö 
« will live and die with the earl of Eſęr. Fr | 
And when: the ſpeaker of the houſe of lords ac- 
« quainted the earl of Eſſex, That that houſe had agreed. 
in the deſires of the commons, and had approved. of 
© his lordſhip to be general, the earl hereupon gave their 
« Jordſhips thanks; profeſſing his integrity and loyalty 
© to the king to be as much as any, and that he would 


arms, in Auguſt following, ſpeaking, of what they had: 
done with regard to the militia, the fleet, and Hull, it 
is added, And bow neceſſary all this was to be done, 


* the ſucceeding deſigns and practices upon them do all 


« ſufficiently manifeſt ; and great cauſe hath the whole 


kingdom to: bleſs God, who put it into the heads and, 
© hearts of the parliament. to take care of theſe particu- 


« live and die with their-lordſhips-in this cauſe ().“ (+) Parlia- 
And in the declaration of the grounds and reaſons tor, „ . 


which neceſſitated the parliament to take up defenſive p. ory, vol. xi. 


lars: for were theſe pernicious perſons about the king 


maſters of them, how eaſy would it be for them to 
© maſter the parliament, and maſter the kingdom? And 


* what-could. we expect but ruin and deſtruction from 


© ſuch maſters, who make the king revile and deteſt | 
© us and our actions? Such, who have embarked him 
© in ſo many deſigns to overthrow. this parliament? _ 
* Such, who hon long thirſted to ſee religion and lie: 
' derty confounded. together ?—Afterwards they appeal. 


to the world, whether it be not fit for them not only 


not to yield to what is required [with regard to the 
militia, Ge. J, but alſo to make further proviſion for 
© the preſervation of themſelves, and of thoſe who ſent 


© them hither, and entruſted us, ſay they, with all they 


have, eſtates, liberty, and life, and that which is the 
life of cheir lives, their religion; and even for the ſafety 


0 7 the king's, perſon, now environed by thoſe who 
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carry him upon his on ruin, and the deſtruction of 
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_ © all this is in danger; that if the king may * this 
parliament, they may bid farewell to all parliaments 
from ever receiving good by them; and if parliaments 
© be Joſt, they are loſt, their laws are loſt, as well thoſe 
© lately made as in former times ; all which will be cut" 
© in ſunder with the ſame ſword now drawn for the de- 
(t) Parlia- © ſtruction of this parliament (1). The reader will 
cy, vole : pleaſe to remember, that the commons had before paſſed 
3 37. * followin votes: | 
© Reſolved, upon the queſtion; 20th of May, 1642, 
© x, That it appears that the king, ſeduced by wicked 
© counſe}, intends to make war againſt the parliament: 
| ® who, in all their conſultations and actions, haue pro- 
© poſed no other end to themſelves. but the care of his 
© kingdoms, and the performance of all duty and wy 
© to his perſon. . 
2. Reſolved, Fhat whenſoever the king maketh 
© war upon the parliament, it is a breach of the truſt 
© repoſed in him by his people, contrary to his oath, 
. r tending to the diffolution of this government. 
© 2. Reſolved, That whoſoever ſhall ſerve or aſſiſt 
© in ſuch wars, are traitors by the fundamental laws of 
» this kingdom; and have been fo adjudged by two 
e acts of parliament, and ought to ſuffer as r 
429 . © 31 Rich. H. 1 Hen. IV. (u)). a en 
pts in If what is aſſerted by the berkepese, in dete own 
N behalf, be true; if what the lords Holles and Fai ar, 
| men of untainted honour and veracity, ſay, be fact; 
then was the war on the parliament's part merely defen- 
five, and undertaken from the moſt generous motives. 
And it is very remarkable, that the parliament's taking 
up arms againſt Charles I. was juſtified Aran Hr houſe 
of commons which reſtored his ſon Charles II. 
For * ſome exceptions being taken 1 
„ ſpoken by Mr. Lenthall, a' member of the houſe; in 
the debate of the bill of general pardon, to the effect 
t following, viz. © He that drew his fword firſt againſt 
” the king, committed as bigh an offence as he that 
| «6 Ft 
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by the fame fort of men, by way of em- 


cc cut off the king's head: Mr, Lenthall ſtanding up 
in his place, explained himſelf, and withdrew. But it 
« was reſolved he ſhould be called to the bar: and the 
< ſerjeant, with the mace, went to Mr. Lenthall, who 
c was withdrawn into the ſpeaker's chamber, and 
« brought him to the bar; where kneeling, Mr. ſpeaker 


bid him riſe, and after, according to the order of the 
c houſe, gave him a ſharp reprehenſion, to the effect 


following: Ihe houſe hath taken very great offence. 
« at ſome words you have let fall, upon debate of the 
4 buſineſs of the bill of indemnity z which, in the 
« judgment of this houſe, hath as high a reflection on 
<« the juſtice and proceedings of the lords and commons 
in the laſt parliament, in their actings before the year 
<< 1648, as could be expreſſed. They apprehend there 


is much poiſon in the words, and that they were 


cc 


ſpoken out of deſign to ſet this houſe on fite; 
cc 


< tending to render them that drew the ſword to bring 
e delinquents.to-condign. puniſhment, and to vindicate 
e theirjuſt liberties, into balance with them that cut off 
<« the king's head: of which act they expreſs their ab- 
<< 'horrence and deteſtation, appealing to God, and their 

<«« conſcience bearing them witneſs, that they had no 
© thoughtagainſt his perſon, much leſs againſt his life. 
Therefore Lam commanded to let you know, that had 


« theſe words fallen out at any other time but in this 


* parliament, or at any time in this preſent parliament 
„but when they had conſiderations of mercy, pardon, 
and indemnity, you might have expected a ſharper 


© and ſeverer ſentence, than I am now to pronounce. 
_ © But the diſpoſition of his majeſtꝝ ĩs to merey: he hath 
invited his people to accept of it, and it: is the diſpoſi- 


tion of the body of this houſe to be healers of the 

* breaches, and to hold forth mercy to men of all con- 
* ditions, ſo far as may ſtand with juſtice, and the julli- 

< fication.of themſelves before God and man. I am 

© therefore commanded to let you know, that that being 

their diſpoſition, and the preſent ſubject of this day's 
| | 7" Be „ debate 
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phaſis, the Great Rebellion: how "our will 
merit our 2 TON 


It 
« dee veil mercy, you that gerede taſte of 
e mercy, Yet J am to give you a ſharp reprehenfion, 
and I do as ſharply and ſeverely as I can (for ſo Tam 

(w) Journal « (commanded) reprehend you for it (-).“ 
+ tay of May, Nothing can be a ſtronger teſtimony to the juſtice 


1660; apud and neceſſity of the Freie of the lords an com- 


Maizcux s mons than this. bet 
mpeg (www) It has been filed the Great Rebellion: how juſih, 


p. 34. Will merit our enquiry.) This is ſo generally Yap. 
that few proofs are neceſlary, 
In 1642, we find Charles iued * proclamation A 
© ſupprefling of the preſent rebellion, under the com- 
© mand of Robert earl of Eſſex.” In this proclamation, 
after reciting what had been done in purſuance of the 
votes on the militia, and the other votes mentioned i in 
the two foregoing notes, he adds, We do now there - 
© fore publiſh and declare, That the ſaid publick and 
notorious ads and actions of high treaſon, being a 
© manifeſt levying of war againſt his natural liege, lord, 
and king, expreſsly within the words and meaning of 
© the ſtatute made in the 25th year of king Edward the 
Third, declaring the ſame, of which in law there 
(62 Rob. neither! is, nor can be, any doubt (x).” This was the 
8 public language of his majeſty. We are not to wonder 
then, that the eccleſiaſtics of his court copied after him, 
and treated his opponents in like ſtyle. Chillingworth 
_ himſelf, truly a great man as he was, could not refrain 
from it. Hear his words,—* To come a little nearer to 
© the buſineſs of our times, the chief actors in this bloody 
_ © tragedy, which is now upon the ſtage, who have robbed. 
| © our ſovereign lord the king of his forts, towns, trea- 
© ſure, ammunition, houſes, of the perſons of many « of 
"© his ſubjects, and (as much as lies in them) of the 
© hearts of all of them: is it credible, that they know 
and remember, and conſider the Example of David, 
recorded for their UTI? ? "woe heart ſmote 
| ; ; De. 9 bim, 


'CHAR L E 8 * 
It would be tedious, as well as uſeleſs, to 


enter into the particulars of this war. Thoſe 7 


Who 


A 


N Ve be had but dut off the hem of Saule gar- 
ment. They that make no ſcruple at all of fighting 


are bound to defend: do they know, think you, the 
general rule, without exception or limitation, left b 


< the Holy Ghoſt for our direction in all ſuch caſes, 
« Who can lift up his hand againſt the lord's anointed, 
„ and be innocent?” Or do they conſider his com- 
mand in the proverbs of Salomon, My ſon, fear God 
ec and the king, and meddle not with den that deſire 
„ change?” Or his counſel in the book of Eceleſiaſtes, 


<« ] counſel thee to keep the king's commandment, and 


<« that in regard of the oath of God?” Or, becauſe they 
may poſſibly pretend that they are exempted from, or 
unconcerned in, the commands of obedience delivered 
in the Old Teſtament, do they know and remember - - 
the precept given to all Chriſtians by St. Peter, Sub- 
<< mit yourſelves to every ordinance of man, for the 
„Lord's fake, whether it be to the king as ſupream, or 
c unto governors, as unto them that are ſent by him?“ 


| © Or that terrible ſanction of the ſame command, The 


<« that reſiſt ſhall receive to themſelves danination,” left | 
© us by St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the Romans, who then 
© were he miſerable ſubjects of the worſt king, the worſt 

© man, nay, I think, I may add truly, the worſt beaſt - 
in the world; that ſo all rebels mouths might be ſtopt 
_ © for ever, and left without all colour or pretence what= 
© ſoever, to juſtifie reſiſtance of ſovereign power? Un- 
doubtedly, if they did know and conſider, and lay cloſe 


to their hearts, theſe places of ſcripture ; or the fearful 


judgment which befell Corab, Dathan, and Abiram, for 
this very ſin which they now commit, and with 2 high 
| © hand ſtill proceed in; it would be impoſſible but their 


7 hearts would ſmite — as Dutt did upon an in- 


* | . _ 


. / 


with his ſacred majeſty, and ſhooting muſkets and ord- 
nance at him (which ſure have not the ſkill to chooſe a 
ſubject from a king), to the extream hazard of his ſa- 
cred perſon, whom, by all poſſible obligations, they 


_— who would know them, may conſult the 


0 finitely leſs occaſion, and affright them out of thoſe 


Se , | { - ; o 
(y) 8 rmon © Ways of preſent.confuſion and eternal damnation (5). 


king at the After the reſtoration of Charles II. in one of the public 
end of the offices of devotion, this war is ſtiled the Great Rebel- 


Religion of lion; and in the parliament called by that prince in 
proteſtants, | _— 


p. 6. fel. 1551, among many other acts denz to advance the 


ond, 1664. regal and eccleſiaſtical authority, we find one declaring 
the ſole right of the militia to be in the king: in the pre- 


amble to which, it is affirmed, that © both or either of 


the bouſes of parliament cannot, nor ought to pretend 
t to the ſame; nor can nor lawfully may raiſe, or levy 
© any war offenſive or defenſive againſt his majeſty, his 


n heirs, or lawful ſucceſſors (z). 


vi. And in the act for the well governing and regulating 
. of corporations, the following oath was ordained: 
IA. B. do declare and believe, that it is not lawful, 
upon any pretence whatſoever, to take arms againſt 
the king; and that I do abhor that traitorous poſition 


© of taking arms by his authority againſt his perſon, or | 


NT _ © againſt thoſe that are commiſſioned by him: ſo help 
8 me God (a).“ So ready were theſe gentlemen to rivet 
. c. i, ſea, Chains on themſelves 50 the nation! After this, no- 
5. _ thing was heard of but the doctrine of paſſive obedience, 
(6) 15 w_ and the damnable nature of reſiſtance (5).“ And the 
| Foe obe. man who ſpoke any thing in the defence of the parlia- 
dience, to. ment, againſt Charles I, was ſhrewdly ſuſpected to be, in 
p. 953 © his heart, a rebel to his ſucceſſor (cc. 5 
paflim. Ame 4 * . . 6 *S | 
ſterdaw, But a time at length came, in which men's eyes were 
1689. opened. James II. preſuming that the nation had been 
| 4% Sehen Julled aſleep by the declamations againſt reſiſtance, at- 
Colledge, tempted to perfect a ſcheme that his father and brother 
p. 31, fol. had failed in. He boldly acted contrary to the laws, and 
Lond, 1637: ſet at defiance the privileges of his peqple. He filled 
hereby with terror all orders and degrees. of men, and 
put them on taking meaſures for their own ſecurity. 
They now ſaw the neceſſity of reſiſtance; they in fact 
practiſed it, and were not at a loſs to defend it by.argu- 
ments irreſiſtible, Such alterations are there in the opi- 


l | nions 


8 


. 


common hiſtorians. | Suffice. i it t hege to ſay, 
N that 


nions of the ſame men But to return. Notwith- 
ſtanding all the aſſertions in theſe acts of parliament, and 
the d of eccleſiaſtics, there are thoſe who in- 
ſiſt on it that this war cannot be deemed a rebellion. 
1. © Thoſe who ſeek after truth, ſays Mr, Sydney, will ; 
« eaſily find, that there can be no ſach thing in the world 
« as the rebellion of a nation againſt its own magiſtrates, | 
and that rebellion i is not always evil. That this may 
appear, it will not be amiſs to conſider the word, as 
« well as the thing underſtood by it, as it is uſed in an 
© evil ſenſe. The word is taken from the Latin rebel- 
© Jare, which ſignifies no more than to renew a war. 
When a town or province had been ſubdued by the We, 
| 0 Romans, and brought under their dominion, if they 
« violated their faith after the ſettlement of peace, and 
© invaded their maſters who had ſpared them, they were 
© ſaid to rebel. But it had been more abſurd. to apply 
< that word to the people that roſe againſt the Decem- 
© virg, king s or other magiſtrates, than to the Parthians, £ 
or any 'of thoſe nations who, had no dependance upon 
£ them for all the circumſtances that ſhould make a 
l rebellion were wanting, the word implying a ſuperio= _ 
© rity in them againſt whom it is, as well as the breach _ 
© of an eſtabliſhed peace. But though every private 
man, ſingly taken, be ſubject to the commands of the 
. magiſtrate, the whole body of the people is not ſo; 
« for he is by and for the people, and the people is neither 
by nor for him. The obedience due to him from pri- 
© vate men, is grounded upon and medſured by the ge- 
neral law; and that law, regarding the welfare of the 
people, cannot ſet up the intereſt of one or a few men . 
againſt the publick, The whole body, therefore, of a 
nation cannot be tied to any other obedience than is 
conſiſtent with the common good, according to their 
own judginent : and having never been ſubdued, or 
brought to terms of peace with their magiſtrates, they 
cannot be ſaid to revolt or rebel againſt them, to 
hom they owe no more than ſeems good to them- 
* | / A * ſelves, | 
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en, 


ſelves, and who are nothing of of by themſelves, more 


2 other men (d).? 


. *Tis aſſerted, That whoſoever takes up arms to 


; mala the politick conſtitution or government of his 
country in the condition it then is, I mean, to defend it 
from being changed orinvaded by the craft or force of 


any min (although it be in the prince or chief magi- 
ſtrate himſelf), provided that ſuch taking up of arms be 
commanded or authorized by thoſe who are, by the 
orders of that government, legally intruſted with the 
cuſtody of he liberty of the people, and foundation of 


the government; this I hold to be ſo far from rebel- 


lion, that I believe it laudable, nay, the duty of every 
member of ſuch commonwealth : for he who fights to 
ſupport and defend the government he was born and 
lives under, cannot deſerve the odious name of rebel, 


but he who endeavours to deſtroy it. If this be not 


granted, it will be in vain to frame any mixed mo- 


narchies in the world wherein the prince hath his 


ſhare, and the people their's; which laſt, if they had 


no means of recovering their rights, if taken from 
them, or defending them, if invaded, would be in the 


ſame eſtate as if thev had no title to them, but lived 
under the empire of Twrky, or of Muſcovy. And ſince 
they have no other remedy but by arms, and that it 
would be of ill conſequence to make every private man 


judge when the rights of the people (to which they 


have as lawful aclaim as the prince to his) are invaded, 


which would be apt to produce frequent and ſome- 
times cauſeleſs tumults; therefore it hath been the 


great wiſdom of the founders of ſuch monarchies to 
appoint e, to their liberty, which, if it be not 
otherwiſe expreſſed, is and ought to be underſtood to 


reſide in the eſtates of the country; which, for that 


reaſon (as alſo to exerciſe their ſhare in the ſovereign- 


ty, as making laws, levying monies), are frequently 
aſſembled. — PS are to aſſert and maintain the or- 


4 « ders of the governmeng,: and the laws cſtabliſhed, 


F 


* 


w 


eee 
tingham, with little encouragement, on the 
e N twenty 


© and (if it cannot be done otherwiſe) to arm the 

people, and to defend and repel the force that is upon | 
theme.. wh „„ Lohan (c)-A paſ- 

3. It is ſaid, © There is doubtleſs a true diſtinction to ted our f 
be made between a rebellion and a civil war: the firſt Machiave!'s 
is notorious, when ſubjects take up urms againſt lawful er 
governors, lawfully governing; but where a prince of bimfelik 
violates the eſtab] iſhed laws of the nation, raiſes taxes and writ- | 
by his own authority, contrary to the known rules of "© Prom | 
the conſtitution, invades the liberties of his ſubjects by low's caſes 
illegal impriſonments, unjuſt proſecutions, and other of con- 


grievous oppreſſions, and perſiſts in ſuch arbitrary acts mg 3 
of government for a courſe of years; if a people can Lond. 1692. 
find no other means to preſerve their moſt valuable in- 
tereſts, but by having recourſe to the laſt remedy, and 

ſhall take up arms to compel ſuch a prince to reſtore 

their rights, and reform his ill government; *tis evi- 

dent, from the hiſtories of the civil wars of France, 

and other countries, that grave and impartial hiſtorians 

have not thought fit to treat this way of oppoſing the 

unlawful uſurpation of princes with the odious name of 

rebellion ; and 'tis obſerved, that our parliaments have 

had the caution, that in the acts paſſed after the reſto- 

ration, in relation to the preceding war between the 

king and parliament, they would never give it the 

name of a rebeilion; doubtleſs out of the conſideration 

that it behoved them to keep up the fanCtion of the 
parliamentray authority; and that that war was autho- . 

rized by a legal parliament, who had right to vindi- 
cate the liberty of the nation.  ' 

© The. names of reproach, which paſſed in theſe 

times, were Cavalier for thoſe who ſided with the king, 

and Roundheads for ſuch. as took part with the parlia - 

ment: now if the intention of the latter were no other 

than to bring the evil counſellors to condign puniſn- 

ment, to prevail with the king to comply in a juſt ſet- 

tlement of their civil and religious Jiberies, and then 
to reſtore him to the regal _ under ſuch limitations ; 
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as might ſecure them from any future invaſions of their 
rights and privileges (and this, I believe, was the ge- 
neral deſign of thoſe that took up arms at firſt), I ſee 


no reaſon why thoſe Roundheads ſhould lie under an 
harder cenſure for what they acted at that time, than 


may be imputed to ourſelves for what we have done in 
the late happy revolution, for the reſcuing our laws and 


55 from the violations of the late king James (5.1 
4 
without right, as every one does in ſociety, who does 


r. Locke obſerves, © That whoſoever uſes force 


it without law, puts himſelf into a ſtate of war with 
thoſe againſt whom he ſo uſes it; and i in that ſtate all 
former ties are cancelled, all other rights ceale, and 
every one has a right to defend himſelf, and to reſiſt 


the aggreſſor (2) — Here, tis like, the common queſ- 8 


tion will be made, who ſhall be judge whether the 
prince or legiſlative act contrary to their truſt? This, 
perhaps, ill. affected and factious men may ſpread 
amongſt the people, When the prince only makes uſe 


of his due prerogatiye. To this I reply ; the people 


ſhall be judge: for who ſhall be judge. whether bis 


truſtee or deputy acts well, and according to the truſt 
repoſed in him, but he who deputes him, and muſt, 
by having deputed him, have a power to diſcard bim 


when he fails in his truſt | ? If this be reaſonable in par- 


ticular caſes of private men, why ſhould it be other- 
wiſe in that of the greateſt moment, where the wel- 


fare of millions is concerned, and alſo where the evil, 


if not prevented, is greater, and the redreſs very diff 


cult, dear, and dangerous < 


But farther, this queſtion (who ſhall be judge 7) 


cannot mean that there is no judge at all. For where 
* there is no Judicature upon earth, to decide controver- 
ies amongſt men, God in heaven | is judge. He alone, 

tis true, is judge of the right; but every man is judge 
© for himſelf, as in all other caſes, ſo it in this, whether 
« another hath put himſelf into a tate of war with him, 
and whether he ſhould pet to the Wee ag 
; „ rag "© Fephiha 
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fix hundred and forty-two; and that the 
| : parliament 


© Fephtha did. If a controverſy ariſe between a prince 
© and ſome of his people, in a matter, where the law is 
+ ſilent or doubtful, and the thing be of great conſe- 
© quence, I ſhould think the proper umpire, in ſuch a 
caſe, ſhould be the body of the people. For in caſes 
where the prince hath a truſt repoſed in him, and is 


diſpenſed from the common ordinary rules of the law; 


there, if any men find themſelves aggrieved, and thinks 
the prince acts contrary to or beyond that truſt, who 
ſo proper to judge as the body of the people (who at 
firſt Jodged that truſt in bim) how far they meant it 
ſhould extend ? But if the prince, or whoever they be 
in the adminiſtration, decline that way of determina- 
tion, the appeal then lies no where but to Heaven. 
Force between either perſons, who have no known 
ſuperior upon earth, or which permits no appeal to a 
judge on earth, being properly a ſtate of war, wherein 
the 2 lies only to Heaven: and in that ſtate the 
injured party a e for himſelf, when he will 
think fit to, make uſe of that appeal, and put himſelf 
upon i (b).” e i ER 95 I 
5. Mr. Watſon takes notice, That the parliament of 
Egle were always more wiſe and good, than to raiſe 
armies againſt the kings who gave them no occaſion 
to do ſo; and | cannot, ſays he, but entertain this fa- 
vourable opinion of that which began to ſit in 1640. 
There is nothing more true than that the king wanted 
to govern by an arbitrary power: his whole actions 
ſhewed it, and he could never be brought to depart 
from this: either therefore his people muſt have ſub- 


(% Locke 
on governs, 


mitted to the flayery, or they muſt haue vindicated, * | 


K „ A 


their freedom openly ; there was no middle way. But 
ſhould they hayetamely received the yoke? No, 
for had they done ſo, they had deſerved the worſt of 


9 


furely; 


evils; and the bitter effeQs thereof, in all probability, 


had not only been derived to us but our poſterity. 
Happy Britons, that ſuch a juſt and noble fiand was 
+ made! May the memories of thoſe great patriots that 
Ee a ng W207 05. OR 
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parliament raiſed an army, and conſtituted 
Rn 


© were concerned in it, be ever dear to Engliſhmen ; and 
© to all true Engliſhmen they will (i). ITE Sh” 
'Fheſe are the political conſiderations which are urged 
to manifeſt how improperly and abſurdly this war is ſtyled 
the Great Rebellion, even by men who applaud the re- 
volution, and juſtify the force made uſe of to accompliſh 
it. Well, therefore, might a very ingenious writer ſay, 
« Strange ! that the Engliſh nation, who glory in their 


© conſtitution as a limited monarchy, who have always 


© been extreamly jealous of any incroachments on it, 


and who dethroned by force of arms and baniſhed the 


© ſon, for leſs breaches of the conſtitution than were 


made by this unhappy father; ſhould yet ſtigmatize that 
© juſt war, of the parliament with Charles I. with the 


(4) Eſſay 
_ towards at- 
taining 2 
true idea of 
the charac- 
ter of 
Charles J. 
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< odious name of a rebellion; a war, by which alone 
© their expiring liberties were preſerved, and their be- 
© loved conſtitution ſnatched from the cruel arm of 
< oppreflive and arbitrary power (4). Ee dg We 

I have taken no notice of the objections urged from 
ſcripture by Chillingworth, and others. Thoſe who 
would ſee their weakneſs, may conſult Hoadly's Meaſures 
of Submiſſion, and his other pieces in defence of the 


doctrine contained therein. The following quotation 
from May, will ſhew the reader at once, that they affect 


not the caſe in hand. That frequent naming of reli- 
gion, as if it were the only quarrel, hath cauſed a great 


< miſtake of the queſtion in ſome, by reaſon of igno- 


. © rance, in others of ſubtilty ; whilſt they wilfully miſ- 
© take, to abuſe the parliament's caſe, as, inſtead of 
© diſputing whether the parliament of England lawfully. 


* aſſembled, where the king virtually is, may by arms 
defend the religion eſtabliſhed by the ſame power, to- 


© gether with the laws and liberties of the nation, againſt 
© delinquents, detaining with them the king's ſeduced 


6!) Hliftory 
of the par- 


hament, . _ 


5. 119. 


© perſon, they make it the queſtion, whether ſubjects, 


© taken in a general notion, may make war againſt their 
king for religion's ſake (/)?? _ I 7 


G 
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Robert Deverews earl of Efjex, their com- 
mander in chief. However, it muſt not 


here be omitted, that though the war, in 


the beginning, was carried on with various 


ſucceſs on both ſides, yet, for the moſt part, 
ef advantage fell to me king (EARS. This 


(and 


tammy" Por the mot gert, the advantage fell to the 


ling.] A few extracts from May will fully prove this, 


and at the ſame time give entertainment to the reader of 


taſte and reflection. At the famous battle of Edehill, 


K 


ſays he, the great cauſe of Engliſb liberty (with a vaſt 
expence of blood and treaſure) was tried, but not de- 


army. For tho” the king's forces were much broken 


many of them, who before as neuters had ſtood at 


ſelves, came now in, and readily adhered to that ſide, 
where there ſeemed to be leaſt fears, and greateſt hopes, 
which was the king's party; for on the parliament's 
ſide the encouragements were only publicke, .and no- 
thing promiſed but the ſure enjoyment of their native 
liberty; no particular honours, preferments, or eſtates 


could be threatned from a victorious parliament, being 
a body as it were of themſelves, as from an incenſed 


with princes in thoſe ways. And how much private 
intereſt will overſway publicke notions, books of hiſ- 
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Wo tory, rather than nene Will 1 infotca you a | 
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cided ; which did therefore prove unhappy, even to 
that fide which ſeemed victorious, the parliament” 


by it, yet his ſtrength grew accidentally greater and 
more formidable than before; ta whom it proved a 
kind of victory, not to be eaſily or totally overthrown. 
For the greateſt gentlemen of divers counties began 
then to conſider af the king, as one that in poflibility 
might prove a conquerour againſt the parliament; and 


gaze, in hope that one quick blow might cleare the 
doubt, and fave them the danger of declaring them- 


of enemies: and, on the other ſide, no ſuch total ruin 


prince, and ſuch hungry followers as uſually go along 
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(and 1 the low ſtate of the pe s affaire, 
. occaſioned 


„ 24:4, for, concerning human actions and diſpoſitions; there 
v7 Ba is nothing under theſunne which is abſolutely new (m).“ 
the partia- — Speaking afterwards of the taking of Reading by lord 
„ cg Efes, and the diſcontents of the ſoldiers for want of p pay, 
. 9, he adds, Then began a tide of misfortune to flow in 
upon the parliament ſide, and their ſtrength almoſt in 
every place to decreaſe at one time; for during the 
time of theſe ſix months, ſince the battle of Keynten, 
until this preſent diſtreſs of the lord general's army 
about Cauſum, which was about the beginning of May, 
the warre had gone on with great fury and heat, almoſt 
thorow every part of England. — The lord general had 
at that time intelligence that Sir Ralph Hopton had 
given a very great defeat to the parliament forces of 
Devonſhire, and that prince Maurice and marqueſle 
Hartford were deſigned that way, to poſſeſs themſelves 
wholly of the Welt (u). I will add but one paſſage 
more from this writer.“ Indeed, ſays he, the parhament 
vas then in a low ebbe; and before the end of that 
Jiu 1643, they had no forces at all to keep the field; 
< their maine armies (as is before touched) being quite 
< ruined, and no hope in appearance left, but to preſerve 
« a while thoſe forts and towns which they then poſ- 
ſeſſed; nor could they long hope to preſerve them, un- 
< leſſe the fortune of the field ſhould change. Thus 
_ © ſeemed the parliament to be quite ſunk beyond any 
< hope of recovery, and was ſo believed by many men. 
»The king was poſſeſſed of all the weſterne counties, 
from the fartheſt part of Cornwall, and from thence 
* northward as far as the borders of Scotland. His ar- 
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mies were full and flouriſhing, free to march whither 
they pleaſed, and enough to be divided for ſeveral ex- 
« 'ploits: one part was ſent to take in Exeter, where the 
carl of Stamford was ſhut up, not able longer to hold 
the place. The king in perſon, with a gallant army, 
. deſigned his march towards Glouceſter, the only conſi- 
671 3 derable town in thoſe parts which the patliament 
$9, . 6 held 09 Mr. ON agrees with ay in his ac- 
5 count 
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occaſioned by ill ſucceſs, deſertions, and di- 
viſions among themſelves), as it cauſed his 


elt to Peak! in a high tone (VEL) to 
Tour, 


count of the ben of hs parliament about this 


time (p). Such an unexpected run“ of ſucceſs had (?) Memg- 


Charles in the beginning! For who could have thought a N 
that a prince, who had acted the part he had done, could : 
make head, by means of the people, againſt their own 


repreſentatives, whom they had highly eſteemed, and 
looked on as their ſaviours ? But the nobility, whoſe i in- 
tereſt is cloſely, connected with the crown ; the prelates 
and their dependants, whoſe power and wealth were cut 
ſhort by the parliament; and ſome ſuperſtitious notions 
with regard to the re of kings and prieſts; theſe 


things, I ſay, with the diviſions among the leading men 8 


in the houſes, and the great contributions they raiſed on 


their party, alienated many from them, and from the 


cauſe of public liberty they had engaged in, 
(very) His advantages cauſed him to ſpeak in a high 


tone. | Proſperity is a dangerous ſtate to moſt, Few ] 
have wiſdom enough to behave in it with moderation, 


decency, and a regard to futurity. It excites generally a 


fooliſh elation of heart, which produces woes innume- 


rable. Such an effect it had on Charles, who hardly 
knew how to bear the good fortune which is mentioned 


in the preceding note. On the 24th of June, 1642. 


when all things went well with his majeſty, the lord Say 


and Sele acquainted the lords, that he had received a let- 


ter from the king, in which was incloſed a proclamation 
from his majeſty, which was read. In this proclama- 
tion, after mentioning every. thing done by the parlia- 
ment, ſince his leaving Leſiminſter, in the moſt reproach- 


ful terms, he ſays, Pis time now to let our good ſub- 


< jets know, that they may no longer look upon the 
< votes and actions of the perſons now remaining, as 


© upoh our two houſes of parliament 3 freedom and 


0 liberty to be preſent, and of opinion and debate there, 
© being eſſential to a parliament z which freedom” and 


s liberty all men muſt confeſs to be taken away from Ty 


this 
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them, and his ſubjects i in general, ſo it alſo 
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occafioned 


this aſſembly that at this time we and the major part 
of both houſes are kept, by a ſtrong and rebellious 
army, from being preſent at that council ; and that 


thoſe who are preſent are, by the ſame army, awed and 


forced to take unlawful and treaſonable proteſtations to 
engage their votes: and that ſuch reſolutions and di- 
rections, which concern the property and liberty of 
the ſubjects, are tranſacted and concluded by a fe 
perſons, (under the name of a cloſe committee, con- 
ſiſting of the earl of Mancheſter, the lord Say, Mr. Pym, 
Mr. Hampden, Mr. Stroud, Mr. Martyn, and others, 
the whole number not exceeding the number of ſeven- 
teen perſons) without reporting the ſame tothe houſes, 
contrary to the expreſs law and cuſtoms of parliament. 
All theſe, for the matter of fact, we are ready to 
make proof of, and defire nothing but to bring the 
contrivers of all the aforeſaid miſchiefs to their tryal x 
law; and till that be ſubmitted to, we muſt purſue 
them by arms, or any other way, in which our good 


ſubjects ought to give us aſſiſtance to that purpoſe.— 
And that all the world may ſee how willing and de- 


ſirous we are to forget all the injuries and indignities 
offered to us, by ſuch as bave been miſled through 
weakneſs or fear, or who have not been the principal 
contrivers of the preſent miſeries; we do offer a free 
and general pardon to all the members of either houſe, 
(except Robert earl of Eſſex, Robert earl of Warwick, 


: Edward earl of Mancheſier, Henry earl of Stamford, 


Is il:tam viſcount Say and Sele, Sir John Hotham, knight 


and baronet, Sir Arthur Haſelrig, bart. Sir Henry Lud- - 


lew, Sir Edward Hungerford, and Sir Franas Popham, 


knights; Nathaniel Fiennes, John Hampden, John Pym, 


William Stroud, Henry Martyn, and Alexander Popham, 
eſquires ; ; Iſaac Pennington, alderman of London, and 


captain Ven; who, being the principal authors of theſe 
preſent calamities, have acrificed the peace and proſpe- 
rity of their country to their own pride, malice, and 
ambition; 3 and aint e we ſhall proceed, as 
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occaſioned uneaſineſs ' in his friends (222), a 
a = (thoſe 


c * perſons guilty of high rache by the known 
laws of the land; and ſhall, in the proceeding, be 
« moſt careful to preſerve to them all privileges in the 
« fulleſt manner that, by the law or uſage of former 
« times, is due to them) if they ſhall, within ten days 
after the publiſhing this our proclamation, return to 
their duty and allegtance to us. 
And, laſtly, we further command and enjoin all our 
* ſubjeRs, upon their allegiance to us, as they will an- 
ſwer the contrary to Almighty God, and as they deſire 
that they and their poſterity ſhould be freed from the | 
< foul taint of high treaſon, and as they tender the peace 
« of this kingdom, that they preſume not to give any | 
« affiſtance to the before mentioned rebellious armies; in 
© their perſons or eſtates, in any ſort whatſoever ; but 
join with us, according to their duty and the laws of 
the land, to ſuppreſs this horrid- rebellion. Es 
© Andour pleaſure and command is, that this our pro- RH, 
< clamation be read in all churches and en within 
© this our kingdom (49). _ ' (9) Parlia- 
Such was the haughty tone in «which Charks ſpoke, —y 
when ſucceſsful ; a tone which indicated very clearly his . = 
ſentiments, and ſhewed his adverſaries what they had to z0;3—312. 
_ truſt to. Whether in this he ated a politic part, the 
reader will determine.” _ 
(222) The advantages . by Charles, occaſioned un- 
 eaſmeſs in his friends.] Among thoſe noblemen and gen- 
tlemen that adhered to the royal cauſe, there were many 
true patriots, who wiſhed for nothing more than a peace 
on a good foundation; i. e. a peace whereby the rights 
of the crown, and the liberties of the ſubject, might 
both be preſerved and ſecured for the Ae; T hey no 
more wiſhed to ſee the parliament cruſhed by the king, 
than the king by the parliament, and therefore were un- 
eaſy when his majeſty ſeemed to be in a ſituation to give 
the law tothem at his pleaſure.- The following paſſages in 
the earl of Sunderland's letters, who loſt his life in the battle 
of Newbury, Rings for Charter, will give the reader * hgh L 
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(thoſe of them who had the intereſt a their 
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adhered to him. In a letter to his lady, dated Sorewp- 


£ 
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bury, Sept. Il; 164.2, we have the following account, | 


My deareſt heart, 


The king's condition is much improved of late + | 


his force increaſeth daily, which increaſeth the inſo- 

lency of the papiſts. How much I am unſatisfied with 
the proceedings here, I have at large expreſſed in ſe- 
veral letters, Neither is there wanting daily, hand- 
ſome occaſion to. retire, were it not for grinning ho- 
nour. For let occaſion be never ſo bed unleſs 


a man were reſolved to fight on the parliament ſide, 


which, for my part, I had rather be hanged, it will be 
ſaid without doubt, that a man is afraid to fight. If 


there could be an expedient found to ſalve the puncti- 


lio of honour, I would not continue here an hour. 
The diſcontent that I and other honeſt men receive 


daily, is beyond expreſſion. People are much divided: 


the king is of late very much averſe to peace, by the 
perſwaſions of 202 and 111. It is likewiſe conceived, 
that the king has taken a reſolution not to do any thing 
in that way before the queen comes; for people ad- 
viſing the king to agree with the parliament, was the 
occation of the queen's return. Till that time, no 
advice will be received ; nevertheleſs, the honeſt men 
will take all occafions to procure an accommodation; 


which the king, when he ſent thoſe meſlages, did 
heartily deſire; and would ſtill make offers in that way, 
but ſor 202, 111, and the expectation of the queen, 
and the fear of the ue pen who threaten people of 


342: I fear 243 [papitts] threats have a much greater 


influence upon 83 [king] than upon 343. What the 
king's intenſions are, to thoſe that I converſe with, are 
altogether unknowne: ſome ſay he will bazard a bat- 
tle very quickly; others ſay he thinks of wintering; 
which as it is ſuſpected, ſo if it was generally believed, 
117 [Sunderland] and many others would make. no 


ſeruple to retire 3 for I think It as farr from gallant 
A. Either | 


country at heart), and cauſed them to preſs 
5 "31 x £ | os : | : ES 9 | "Wk 2 c if F e him 


» ; 1 1 4 
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e either to ſtarve with the king, or ta do worſe; as, to 

avoid fighting (77 3 sa Sidney's 
In another letter to her, written ſoon after, he ſays, N d 

« If the king, or rather 243 [ papiſts] prevail, we are —_—_ 7 

ca ſad condition; for they will be inſupportable to all, | 

© but moſt to us who have oppoſed them; ſo that if th 

« king prevails by force, I muſt not live at home, which 

© is grievous to me, but more to you; but if——, I ap- 

« prehend I ſhall not be ſufferred to live in England: and 

yet, I cannot fancy any way to avoid both; for the king 

is ſo awed by 243 [papiſts], that he dares not propoſe. 

peace, or accept: I fear though, by his laſt meſlage, he 

is engaged. But if that be offerred by the parliament, 
I and others will ſpeak their opinion, though by that, 

© concerning the treaty, werethreatned by 243 [papiſts}, 

* who cauſed gg to be commanded by the king, upon his 

© allegiance to returne againſt his will, he being too 

powerful for 102, 111, and by whom England is now 

« likely to be governed. —T hear 116 [ Leice/ter] has re- 

6 fuſed to ſhew his inſtructions tothe parliament, without 

the King's leave, which reſolution I hope he will not 

alter, leſt it ſhould be prejudicial to him; for the king 

© is in ſo good a condition at this time, that if the par- 

< liament would reſtore all his right, unleſs the parlia- 

ment will deliver up to a legal trial all thoſe perſons, 

named in his long , and ſome others, he will not 

JJ. — ono 010. pe 


| Thele letters, written by ſo eminently loyal a perſon, ss. 
will, I belieye, eaſily induce the reader to believe the 
truth of lord Holland's and Sir Edivard Dering's declarati-, 
ons of their motives for returning to the parliament, viz. 

y., XA N "i 9) | MY 90 3% a7 | Wz | 
the prevalency of the popiſh party with the King, which, 
had brought about a ceſſation with the [1b rebels, and bo 
threatned the proteſtant religion in England (t) though (e) Ruſh- | 
lord Clarendon, without denying the fact, . cenſures lord worth, vol, 
| | \ 2 Wan F v. p. 368, 

Holland for publiſhing his declaration, * as an act very 384. 
' © unſuitable to his honour, or his own generous nature;z; - 
and an action contrary to his own natural diſcretion 
%VCCÜCCCCCCC Fe EL} 5 „ 
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| him more to peace, than was agrecable | to 
his own inclinations, 5 | 


But 


© and 3 (a). 3 Surderland, in his firſt 
letter, obſerves, that © the honeſt men will take all occa- 


| © ſjons to procure an accommodation.” Of this number 
was the excellent lord Falkland, ſecretary of ſtate to 


| (=) P. 73, 
and Claren- 
don, vol. iii. 


p. 358. 


(x) King 
Charles's 
143» * 


(y) Id. p. 
148. : 


a 6&6 a 


* * K 6 


Charles, who loſt his life in the ſame battle with Sunder 
land. In the morning of the fight, ſays Whitlech, he 
„called for a clean ſhirt, and being aſked the reaſon of 
< jt, anſwered, that if he were lain in the battle, they g 


© ſhould not find his body in foul linnen. Being dit- 


« ſwaded by his friends to go into the fight, as having no 
call to it, and being no military officer, he ſaid he was 
weary of the times, and foreſaw much miſery to his 
own country, and did belieye he ſhould be out of it 
< ere night, and could not be perſuaded to the contrary, 
but would enter into the battle, and was there 
« flain (w).* The miſery he had in view could not be 
from the parliament ; for their affairs were far enough 


from being in a condition to give terror, though the ſiege 
of Gloucefler was raiſed by the ability and courage of 


Eſſex, And Charles himſelf, in a letter to his queen, 
dated Oxford, Dec. 1644. tells her, that all, even his 

« party, were ſtrangely impatient for peace (2). And 
in another letter, dated Oxford, Dec. 15, 1644, O. 8. we 


have the following paſſage. I confeſs in ſome reſpects 


* 


thou haſt reaſon to bid me beware of going too ſoon 
to London; for, indeed, ſome amongſt us had a greater 
mind that way than was fit: of which perſwaſion 
Percy is one of the chief, who is ſhortly like to ſee 
thee; of whom having, ſaid this, is enough to ſhow | 
thee how he is to be truſted, or believed by thee, con- 


_ © cerning our proceedings here 00 And in a letter to 
her, in the March following, he writes thus from the 
ſame place: What I told thee laſt week, concerning a 


good parting with our lords and commons here, was on 


Monday laſt handſomely performed: and now if Ido 


85 ny thing unhandſome or diſadvant⸗ gious to myſelf or 
| 0 friends, 


: CHARLES I. „„ 
But the proſperity | of Charles being of 


no long . continuance, he lowered his note 
(AAAA), deigned to treat his parliament 


wy . e 
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friends, in Geer & to a treaty, it will be meetly my own. 
fault. For I confeſs, when I wrote laſt, I was in fear 
to be preſſed to make ſome mean overtures to renew 
the treaty, knowing that there were 1 89255 labourings 
to that purpoſe (z).“ F ( King 
| Whoever will compare 58 confiter the ſeveral things Charles's 
recited in this note, will probably be convinced that his "x * 
majeſty deſigned totally to ſubdue his opponents, or, at | 
leaſt, to bring them to ſuch terms as might render them Ty 
for ever incapable of oppoling his meaſures. This ſeems. 
to have been his intention; the apprehenſion of which 
induced the honeſt men of his party to preſs him, in the 
manner they did, to come to a peace, that ſo the people 2 
might be free, and he and themſelves ſecure. | „ 
(AAAA) The proſperity of Charles being of no long con- 
tinuance, he lowered his note, &c.] The events of the 15 
war need not here be particulariſed. All that is neceſ- N 
ſary is to obſerve, that, after the ſiege of Glouceſter, things : 
for the moſt part went but ill on the king's fide; though 
ſometimes he obtained advantages over his adverſaries. 
But the loſs of the battle of Naſcby, June 14, 1645, en- 
tirely turned the balance againſt his majeſty, and leſt 
him in a weak condition. It hath pleaſed God,” ſays 
he, in a letter to the marquis of Ormond, dated Cardiffe, 
July 31, 1645, © by many ſucceſſive misfortunes, to re- 
duce my affairs of late from a very proſperous condition 
to ſo low an ebb, as to be a perfect trial of all men 's 
, Y integrity to me (a). | | () Partia- 
And in a letter of the ede date to prince Rupert, he 7 „ 
has the following expreſſion: I confeſs, ſpeaking either wet 93. | 
3 as a meer ſoldier or ſtateſman, I muſt ſay there is no <> 
probability but of my ruin (5). Charles, however, (4) 14. p. 95 
. made ſome efforts ſtill in the field; but they were weak  _ 
and ineffectual. He had nothing now to dò but to ente 


into « * for peace with the parliament; 3; 5%} 
x 3 | : * 


F 


\ 
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with ſome degree of reſpec 
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this he did in a manner diff : 

Formerly he would pot allow the title of parliament to 
the two houſes, but in his meſſages ſent, ſtiled them the 
lords and commons of parliament aſſembled: at H. 
minfler ; büt he now, without icruple, addrefled them as 
© the lords and commons alſembled in the parliament of 


7 hiſ- England at Weſtminſter (). JED BTR 


- - 
n 
14 
7 
| 


1 $ 64 48 Ro . K. +34 9 285 „ by 
© toryvolaxiy, His alteration of ſtile was as remarkable as his change 


p-143 of addreſs, Having, by a mellage.of Dec; 5, 1646, de- 


fired a ſafe conduct for ſome. commiſſioners to treat in 


his name concerning peace; and receiving got an imme- 


diate anſwer, he, on the 15th, renewed his application 


in the following words: 


. * 
* — " of 


* 


Tor the ſpeaker of the houſe of peers pro tember 


8 c Bull © * HL 8 | 


„His majeſty ca 


* 


ſenſe of the miſeries of this aMic 
the dangers incident to his perſon during the conti - 


I K 


bath been only for the neceſſary defence of God's true 
religion, his majeſtie's honour, ſafety, and proſperity; 


GA A 


©th6u1d delay-azfaſe-condudt to the perſons mentioned 
in his mejeſtie's meſſage af the 5th of this inſtant He- 
cember, Which are to be ſent unto you with propoſitions 


R 6h 


© ſeldom (if ever) practiſed among the moſt avowed and 


o "RY 


king. But his majeſty is reſolved, that no diſcourage» 


ments whatſoever ſhall make him fail of his part, in 


9 
7 , 


4 / * 


N 


erent from what he was wont. 


„ nen, THI logs: « 
— cannot but extreamly wonder, that after = 
ſo many expreſſions e a deeꝑ and ſeeming 

this afflicted kingdom, and of 
| nuance of this u nnatural war, your many great and ſo 
often repeated proteftations, that the raiſing theſe arms 


the peace, comfort, and ſecurity of his people; you 


for a well· grounded peace: a thiog ſo far from having 
been at any time denied by his majeſty,. whenſoever 
you have deſired the ſame, that he believes it hath been 


profeſſed enemies, much leis from ſubjects to theit 


1 . ͤwÜ. . . Gn yo © aw « a" 


CHARLES I. 305 
cited them: gary and — for oe But 


. 


6 forebinind ſent for thoſe 3 expreſie in his borer 
meſſage; and doth: therefore conjure you, as you will 
« anſwer to Almighty God, in that day. when he ſhall. 
make iquiſition for all the blood that bath and may 
yet be ſpilt in this unnatural war, as you tender the 
preſervation and eſtabliſhment of the true religion, I 
all the bonds of duty and-allegiance to your A 
© compaſſion:to your bleeding and unhappy country, ana 
of charity to yourſelves, that you diſpoſe your heart? 1 
© to a true ſenſe, and imploy all your faculties in a more 
© ſerious endeavour, together with his majeſty, to ſet Aa 
+ ſpeedy end to theſe waſting diviſtons ; and then ne 
« ſhall not doubt but that God will again give the bleſ- 5 
ſing of peace to this diſtracted kingdom (d). 05 King 
No ſafe · conduct being produced by this, the king, on N "Th 5 
the 26th of the ſame month, ſent a meſſage to both 548. _ 
houſes with propoſitions, wherein he deſired a perſonal » i 
treaty with them at Meſiminſter; and, as a preliminary, | 
offered to ſettle the militia, for a certain time, in ſuch 
hands as he thought would be unexceptionable.— In an- 
ſwer to theſe meſiages, the houſes plainly: told him, that 
they finding that former treaties have been made uſe. 
© of for other ends, under the pretence of peace, and 
* have proved dilatory and unſucceſsful, cannot give 
way to a ſafe- conduct, according to your majeltic's 
< defire: but both houſes of the parliament of England, 
having now under their confideration propoſitions and 
< bills for the ſettling of a ſafe and well-grounded peace, 
* whichiare ſpeedily to be communicated to the com- 
* miffioners'of the kingdom of Scotland, to reſolve, after 
mutual greement of both kingdoms, to preſent them 
* with all ſpeed : to your majeſty (e). '—Notwithſtanding( ) Id. pu 
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this, on the agb, he geruined what Follows: Mes "on . i ö 
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1 0 Although the meGage . by: Sir a 8 V 


may juſtly requite an expoſtulatory anſwer, yet hie N Be 
25 2 layes that aſide, as not ſo proper for his preſent _ | 
4 3 leaving all the the n to Judge, "Shower 5 
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his 6 not being anſwered, and 
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60 King 
Chatles's 


works, p. 


350. 
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his 


his propoſition for a perſonal treaty, or the flat denial of 
a ſafe- conduct for perſons to begin a treaty, be greater 
ſigns of a real intention to peace; and ſhall now only 
inſiſt upon his former meſſage of the 26th of this De- 
cember, that upon his repair to-We/tmin/er, he doubts 
not but ſo to join his endeavours with his two houſes 


of parliament, as to give juſt ſatisfaction, not only 


concerning the buſineſs of Ireland, but alſo for the 
ſettling of a way for the payment of the publick debts, 
as well to. the Scots and the city of London as. others. 
And as already he hath ſhewn a fair way for the ſettling 
of the militia, ſo he ſhall carefully endeavour, in all 


other particulars, that none ſhall have cauſe to com- 


plain for want of ſecurity, whereby juſt jealouſies _ 
ariſe, to hinder the continuance of the deſired 


© Andcertainly this propoſition of a perſonal treaty could : 
never have entered into his majeſty's thoughts, if he 


had not reſolved to make apparent to the world, that 
the pùblick good and peace of this kingdom is far dearer 
to him, than the reſpect of any particular intereſt. 


Wherefore none can oppoſe this motion, without a 
< manifeſt demonſtration that he particularly envies his 


majeſty ſhould be the chief author in ſo bleſſed a work, 
beſides the declaring himſelf a direct oppoſer of the 
happy peace of thefe nations. To conclude, whoſo- 


ever will not be aſhamed that his fair and ſpecious pro- 
© teſtations ſhould be brought to a true and publick teſt, 
© and thoſe who have a real ſenſe, and do truly com- 


miſerate the. miſeries of their bleeding country, let 


them ſpeedily and chearfully embrace his majeſtie's 


propoſition for his perſonal treaty: at Meſiminſer, 


which, by the bleſſing of God, will undoubtedly, to 
© theſe now diſtracted kingdoms, reſtore the happens 


of a long withed-for and laſting peace (. 
I will only add a paſſage or two more from his lg 


to both houles from Southwell, May 18, 1646.—“ His 


6 
0 


majeſty, being certainly informed that the atmies were 
FOG ſo Lal up to is as made that no fit 12 
or 
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wo 
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© tentment to both, as, by the bleſſing of 
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his misfortunes loccealing; he threw him- 
lf 


© for treating, did adele to 8 himſelf biaher, | 


only to ſecure his own perſon, and with no intention 
to continue this war any longer, or to make any divi- 
< fion between his two kingdoms; but to give fach con- 
God, he might 

« ſeea happy and well- grounded peace, thereby to brin 
proſperity to theſe kingdoms, anſwerable to the beſt 
times of his progenitors,'—After this follow ſome pro- 


poſitions concerning religion, the militia, Scotland, and 
Ireland; and then it is added, If theſe be not ſatisfac- 


< tory, his majeſty then deſires, that all ſuch of the pro- 
« politions as are already. agreed upon by both kingdoms, 


may be ſpeedily ſent unto him; his majeſty being re- 


© ſolved to comply with his parliament in every thing 
© that ſhall be for the happineſs of his ſubjects, and for 
the removing of all unhappy differences which have 


9 


produced ſo many fad effects 2 ). How different is (80 king 


this from the language made uſe i in the note (YYY)! ! 


harles's 
works, p. 


How calculated to inſpire truft and confidence, as well as 559, 


to move compaſſion! Had the king talked in this man- 


ner formerly, and acted accor dingly, he might have been 
ane indeed: had he complied with the parliament in 
very thing that was for the happineſs of his ſubjects, he 


mig have avoided all his misfortunes. But he reſolved 
on this too late, if indeed he ſincerely reſolved it, and 
thereby loſt the benefit of his good intentions. For 
men's vows in calamity are little regarded; ; it being cuſ- 


tomary at that ſeaſon to make them, and as cuſtomary 
when ſet at eafe to break them. More eſpecially, when 


men are known to be not over-ſtocked with ſincerity, | 


they Cannot, with reaſon, at ſuch an hour, expect imm N. 
diately to be relied on. For the impreffions made on 


the minds of ſpectatots by a long courſe of actions, are 


not eaſily eraſed, Time, and a different conduct, alone Ny 


times paſt, was not wholly: unſerviceable to him, as we 


that ſoon ſee. For many are to be wrought pn by fair 


Cc c2 | ſpeeches, 


can do it However, this behaviour of Charts, fo very, 4 «<4 
differentfrom that he had uſed towards the parliament 1 in 


8 THE LIFE OF 
Moc ſelf into the hands of the Scots, who, as it 


is well known, departing into their country, 


left him, with the commiſſioners appointed 
by the parliament to receive him, at Holden- 
by. From hence he was taken by . 
and put into the power of the army. 
The negociations for peace were conti- 
nued, notwithſtanding, with him; and he 


might have had reaſonable good terms ( BBBB), 


his condition conſidered, from the army or 
the parliament; but he abſolutely refuſed 


ſpeeches, and a gentle 8 behaviour, who Are 


proof againſt threats and ill uſage. 
(BBBB).The negociations for peace were peo with 
1 1 lim and he might have had. reaſonable good terms, &c.] 
Ny Though Charles by all bis meſſages could not procure 
2 perſonal treaty, yet there never were wanting thoſe in 


the two houſes who were willing to agree with him on 


what they looked on as prudent and reaſonable terms. 
After the meſſage from Southwell, he removed with the 
Scots to Newcaſtle, where a treaty with him was carried 
on by the two houſes, for a ſafe and well-grounded peace; 


but it came to nothing, through his ſtiffneſs and obſti- 


nacy. When at Helmby, it is well known that great 


court was paid to him by the chieſs of the army: this 


gave him conſequence in his own eyes, and made him 
lefuſe to liſten to terms, which were far enough. from 


: (eee was being hard, his circumſtances confidered (). His cir- | 


r cumſtances,. TI fay, conſidered. For as he had engaged 
a Aut in a war, and had been unſucceſsful, it could not be 


vol. v. p. expected but that he muſt have terms impoſed on him, 


7 Lechner, and be well contented with a leſs degree of power than 


works, p he had formerly enjoyed. But his majeſty was inflexible, 
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to accept of them. This his enemies 4 Utz 


0 


buted 


order of the king, recommending them to him as feffons 
upon whom he might rely: theſe two had frequent 
conferences with Sir John Berkl:y, and aſſured him, 
that a conjunction with the king was univerſally de- 
ſired by the officers and agitators; and that Cromwell 


and Ireton were great diſſemblers, if they were not real 


in it: but that the army was ſo bent upon it at preſent 

that they durſt not ſhew themſelves otherwiſe; pro- 
teſting that however things might happen to change, 
and whatſoever others might do, they would for ever 


continue faithful to the king. They acquainted him 


alſo, that propoſals were drawn up by Jreton, wherein 
epiſcopacy was not required to be aboliſhed, nor any 


of the king's party "wholly ruined, nor the militia to 


be taken away from the crown; adviſing that the king 


would with all expedition agree to them, there being 


no aſſurance of the army, which they had obſerved al- 


ready to have changed more than once. To this end, 
they brought him to commiſſary-general Tretor, with 


whom he continued all night debating upon the pro- 


poſals before mentioned, altering two of the articles, 
as he ſaith himſelf i in the manuſcript, in the moſt ma- 
terial points; but upon his endeavouring to alter a 


third, touching the excluſion of ſeven perſons, not 
mentioned | in the papers, from pardon, and the admiſ- 


ſion of the king's party to ſit in the next parliament, 


Treton told him, that there muſt be a diſtinction made 


between the conquerors and thoſe that had been beaten, 
and that he himſelf ſhould be afraid of a parliament 


where the king” s party had the'major vote. In con- 
cluſion, conjuring Sir John Berkley, as he tendered 
the king's welfare, to endeavour to procure his conſent 
to the propoſals, that they might with more confidence 
be offered to the parliament, and all differences ac- 
commodated. Cromwell appeared, in all his confer- 
ences with Sir John Berkley, moſt zealous for a ſpeedy 
agreement with the king, inſomuch that he ſometimes 


8 n of his ſon Ireton's flownels in perfecting 


N e 
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buted to o fliffneſs, himſelf and his friends to 
1 oon. 


< the propoſals, and his unwillingneſs to come up to his 
< majeſtie's ſenſe: at other times he would wiſh that 
Sir John Berkl:y would act more frankly, and not tie 
« himſelf up by narrow principles; always affirming, 


© that he doubted the army would not perſiſt 1 in their 


F, good intentions towards the king. 
During theſe tranſactions, the army W from 


0 about Reading to Bedford, and the king with his uſual 


guard to Moburn, a houſe belonging to the earl of Bed- 
* ford; where the propoſals of the army were brought 
* to him to peruſe, before they were offered to him in 

publick, He was much diſpleaſed with them in gene- 
ral, ſaying, that if they had any intention to come to 
an accommodation, they would not impoſe ſuch condi- 


< tions on him: to which Sir Jobn Berkley, who brought 


them to him, anſwered, that he ſhould rather ſuſpect 


© they deſigned to abuſe bim, if they had demanded leſs; 


there being no appearance that men, who, through ſo 


many dangers and difficulties, acquired ſuch advan- 


tages, would content themſelves with leſs than was 
contained in the ſaid propoſals; and that a crown ſo 
near loſt, was never recoyered fo eaſily as this would 
be, if things were adjuſted upon theſe terms. But 


the king being of another opinion, replied, that they 


could not ſubſiſt without him, and that therefore he 
did not doubt to find them ſhortly willing to condeſcend 
| farther, making his chief objections againſt the three 
following points: 1. The excluſion of ſeven perſons 
from pardon. 2. The incapacitating any of his party 
from being elected members of the next enſuing par- 
liament. 3. That there was nothing mentioned con- 
cerning church- government. To the firſt it was an- 
ſwered, that when the king and the army were agreed, 


N would not be impoſſible to make them remit in that 


point; but if that could not he obtained, yet when the 
king was reſtored to his power he might eaſily ſupply 


© ſeven perſons, living beyond the ſeas, in ſuch a manner 
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CHARLES I. 
conſcience, honor, and prudence : which is 
FE. moſt 


« ſecond, that the next parliament would be neceſſitated d 
« to lay great burdens upon the people, and that it would 
be an happineſs to the king's party to have no hand 
„therein. To the third, that the law was ſecurity 
enough for the church, and that it was a great point 
gained to reduce men, Who had fought againſt it, to 
de wholly ſilent in that matter. But the king, break- 
: * Ing away from them, ſaid, “ Well, I ſhall {ee them 
6 glad, ete long, to ac 78 of more equal erm” 
About this time Aſbburnham arrived, to the 
5 king's great contentment; and his inſtructions refer- 


ring to Sir John Berkley s, which they were to proſe- 
cute jointly, Sir John gave him what light he could 


into the ſtate of affairs: but he ſoon departed from the 
methods propoſed by Sir Fchn Berkley, and entirely 
complying with the king's humour, declared openly, 
that having always uſed the beſt company, he could 
not converſe with ſuch: ſenſeleſs fellows as the agita- 
tors; that if the officers. could be gained, there was 
no doubt but that they would be able to command their 
own army; and that he was reſolved to apply himſelf 
wholly to them. Upon this there grew a great fami- 
liarity between him and #/halley, who commanded the 
guard that waited: on the king; and not long after, 
à cloſe correſpondence with Cromwell and Treton, meſ- 
ſages daily paſſing from the king to the head-quarters. 
With theſe encouragements, and others from the preſ- 
byterian party, the lord Lauderdale, and divers of the 
city of London, aſſuring the king that they would op- 
poſe the army unto the death, he ſeemed ſo much ele- 


v voated, that when the propoſals were ſent to him, and 


his: concurrence humbly deſited, he, to the great 
aſtoniſhment not only of Jreton and tbe army, but even 
of his own party, entertaĩned them with very ſharp 


fer for his ſake; and that he repented him of nothing 
ſo much, as that he paſſed the bill againſt the earl of 

q „ n though it muſt be confeſſed to have 
-C 4 YA been 


and bitter language, ſaying that no man ſhould ſuf- 5 
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moſt probable, muſt be left to the judgment 


of the reader. 


| New 
+ been an a unworthy aR i in (him: all e 8 
« yet was it no leſs imprudent in that manner, and at 
< that time, to mention it; and that he would have the 


© church eſtabliſhed according to law by the propoſals. 


+ To which thoſe of the army . replied, that it was not 
© their work to do it, and that they thought it ſufficient | 
| for them to wave the point; and they hoped for the 


king too, he having already conſented to the abolition 


of the epiſcopal government in Scotland. The king 
< ſaid he hoped God had forgiven him that ſin, repeat- 
ing frequently theſe or the like words, * You can- 


not be without me; you will fall to ruin, if I do-not 


99 


« ſuſtain you.“ This manner of carriage from the 


king being obſerved with the utmoſt amazement by 


many officers of the army who were preſent, and, at 


© leaſt in appearance, were promoters of the agreement, 


Sir John Berklcy taking notice of it, Looked with much 
wonder upon the king, and ſtepping to him, ſaid in 


| © his ear, © Sir, you ſpeak as if you had ſome ſecret. 


** ſtrength and power which I do not know of; and 


«© ſince you have concealed it from me, wiln you had 


done it from theſe men alſo.“ Whereupon the king 


" 6 K nA A 


began to recollect himſelf, and to ſoſten his former 
diſcourſe: but it was too Ines far col. Rainſoorough, 
who of all the army ſeemed the leaſt to deſire an agree 
ment, having obſerved theſe paſſages, went out flom 
the conference, and haſtened to the army, informing 
them what entertainment their cen ndner and a 


„ 


28 * + propoſals had found with the king (i) ))! 

al: i. P. Montetb's account is to the ſame purpoſe, and nearly 
(+) Hiſtory in the ſame words (4). And that there is great proba- 
of the 


troubles of 


__ Great Bri- 


0 bility of the army's being well inelined towards the King 
at this time, appears from a letter of Sir Thomas Fairfax 


dia, p. 301, to the ſpeakers of both houſes, dated Reading, Fuly 8, 


FH: 


1647. In this letter he ſays, Our deſires concerning 


a juſt conſideration and ſettlement of the kipg's rights, 


4 bis heed firſt giving. his concurrence to ſettle and ſe- 
1272 " -. 


CHARLES: I. 
New. commotions arifing in various parts 
of the kingdom in behalf of his majeſty, 
FE and 


cure the rights and liberties of the kingdoms, we have 
already publickly declared in our repreſentation and 
< remonſtrance. Since the firſt of thoſe papers ſent. to 
the parliament, there have been ſeveral officers of the 
© army, upon ſeveral occaſions, ſent to his majeſty ; the 
' < firſt to preſent to him a copy of the repreſentation, and 
< after that ſame others to tender him a copy of the re- 
* monſtrance; upon both which, the officers ſent were 
< appointed to clear the ſenſe and intention of any thing 
© in either paper, whereupon his majeſty might make 
any queſtion. Since then there have been alſo ſome 
« officers, at ſeveral times, ſent to his majeſty about his 
remove from Hatfield; to diſſuade, if poſſible, from 
© Windſor, or any place ſo near London, to ſome place 
«© of further diſtance, anſwerable to what we had deſired 
of the parliament. In all which addreſſes to his ma- 
« jeſty, we care not who knows what hath been ſaid or. 
© done; for as we have nothing to bargain for, or aſk 
A either from his majeſty or the parliament, for advan- 
tage to ourſelves, or any particular party or intereſt of 
our own; fo, in all thoſe addreſſes to his majeſty, we 
have utterly diſclaimed and diſavowed any ſuch thing, 
+ or any overtures or thoughts tending that way; but the 
only intent and effect of thoſe our addreſſes, hath been 
© to deſire and endeavour his majeſtie's free concurrence 
< with the parliament, for eſtabliſhing and ſecuring the 
common rights and liberties, and ſettling the peace of. 
© the kingdom; and to aſſure him, that (the publick 
| 4 being ſo provided for, with ſuch his majeſtie's concur-: 
_ © rence) it is fully agreeable to our principles, and ſhould: 
be our deſires and endeavours, that (with and in ſuch 
< ſettling of the publick) the rights of his majeſty's royal 
family ſhould be alſo provided for, ſo as a laſting peace. 


© and agreement might be ſettled in this nation; and 
that, as we had publickly declared for the ſame in ge: 


< neral terms, ſo, if things come to a way of ſettlement, 
+ we ſhould not be wanting in our ſpheres to own that 
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and ſtrong defires after peace prevailing, 


6 general deſire, in any particulars of natural or vil 
right of his majeſtie's perſon, which might not preju- 
dice or again endanger the publick ; bn x in the mean 

* time, that his majeſty ſhould find all perſonal civilities 
and reſpects from us, with all reaſonable freedom that 

might ſtand with fafety, and with the truſt or charge 
EA lying upon us concerning his perſon (/). Alt appears 
tory, vol.xvi, then, that the army was inclined towards the king abcut 
p. 102. this time, and that he might have had from them tole - 
rable conditions. Theſe he refuſed to conſent unto, till 
making his eſcape into the ifle of Might, the parliament, 
under the influence of the army, preſented unto him, 
| Dec. 24, 1647, four bills, together with propolitions, 
which, upon paſſing theſe bills, were to be froajes: _ 
Theſe bills were entituled, _, 
1. An act concerning the N ſettling, and main- 
teining forces by ſea and land, within the kingdoms of 
England and Jreland, &c. — This diveſted his majeſty of 
the power of the militia for twenty years, and placed it 
in the parliament: afterwards it was not to be exerciſed 
without the authority of the houſes. 

2. An act for juſtifying the pubis of edn 
in the late war, and for declaring all oaths, declarations, 
r and Loney proceedings againſt =p to * 
void. | 

73. An act concerning peers lately Ae and 8 
to de made. By this all peerages, granted ſince the acth 
of May, 1642, were declared void; and all fuch as were 
for the future to be conferred, without conſent of parlia- 
ment, were enacted to be of no ves. with Nene to 
" ny and voting in prrliament. 

4. An act concerning the adjournment of both — * „ 
of parliament. This gave them liberty to adjourn when - 
and where they pleaſed, without making an end or de- 


| (n) King termining any ſeſſion of the then parliament (). 


8 His majeſty, in anſwer to theſe bills and the propoſi- 
599, tions that accompanied them, declared, That neither 


15 «ae Fs of SY freed. from his tedious. and irkfome 
2 condition 


WHAWLESEL . on 
the” Parliament once more entered into a 
treaty 


condition of life his majeſty hath ſo long ſuffered, nor 
the apprehenſion of what may befall him, in cafe his 
two houſes ſhall not afford him perſonal treaty, ſhall 
make him change his reſolution of not conſenting to 
any act till the whole peace be concluded; yet then he 
intends not only to give juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction 
in the particulars prefented to him, but alſo to make 
good all other conceſſions mentioned in his meſſage of 
the 16th of November laſt, which he thought would 
have produced better effects than what he finds in the 
| bills and propofitions now preſented unto him. And 
yet his majeſty cannot give over, but now again ear- 
neſtly _ th for a perſonal treaty (fo paſſionately is he 
affected with the advantages which peace will bring to 
his majeſty and all his ſudjects); of which he will not 
at all deſpair (there being no other viſible way to obtain 
a well-grounded peace). However, his majeſty is very 
much at eaſe within himſelf,” for having fulfilled the 
offices both of a chriſtian and of a king; and will pa-. 
tiently wait the good pleaſure of Almighty God, to 
<© incline the hearts of his two houſes to Senat their 
king, and to compaſſionate their fellow- ſubjects mi- 55 
ſeries ().“ There ſeems ſomewhat very philoſophic (*) Ben 
in this reply. But the reader may poſſibly be able to —_— 4 
account for the ſpirit of it, when he is informed that 59 5 | 
the king was meditating an eſcape from Cariſbrock ; had 
made a treaty with the Scots, who ſoon openly invaded 
England on his behalf, in which they were joined by the 
preſbyterians and cavaliers in England, which produced 
the ſecond civil war, and ended fatally with reſpect to 
| moſt of thoſe who excited it. To return.—No ſooner 
had the king's anſwer been read and conſidered by the 
houſes, but they ſet forth the following declaration and 
reſolutions, Jan. 15, 1047. | 
The lords and commons afſeinbled*3 in parliament, 
| * after many addreſſes to his majeſty for preventing and 
ending this unnatural war, raiſed by him againſt his 
# parliament and 3 * lately ſent four bills 


0 
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treaty with him. This they did with great 
| 

| 

| 

| 


UDCcrny, 
© to his majeſty, which did contain only matter of ſafety 


and ſecurity to the'parliament and kingdom, referring 
the compoſure of all other differences to a perſonal 
treaty with his majeſty ; and having received an abſo- 
lute negative, do hold themſelves obliged to uſe their 
uttermoſt endeavours ſpeedily to ſettle the preſent go- 
vernment, in ſuch a way as may bring the greateſt ſe- 
curity to this kingdom, in the enjoyment of the laws 
and liberties thereof; and in order thereunto, and that 
the houſes may receive no delays nor interruptions in 
ſo great and neceſſary a work, they have taken theſe 

[ „ rxeſolutions, and paſſed theſe votes eine, VIZ, 

= . © Reſolved upon the queſtion, + 

[ That the lords and commons do declare, that they 


| will make no W addreſſes, or applications to the 
1 | © king. | 


Ka. 2 6 „ 


þ . + Reſolved upon the queſtion, #5 2 
ll. That no application or addreſs be made to the king 
| 0 by any perſon hne vet, without the wy of both 
1 | £ houſes, NS. AAS vs 

I» . © Reſolved upon the wait, 4 

| | © That the perſon or perſons that ſhall make hk 
} +.” © of this order, ſhall incur the penalties af high treaſon. - 
_ © Reſolved upon the queſtion, _ 

© That the lords and commons do declare, that they 2 
will receive no more any meſſage from the king ; and 
do enjoin, that no perſon whatſoever do preſume to. 
receive or bring any meſſage. from the king to both 
or either of the houſes of parliament, or to nay 4 other 


„ „ *.H LY 


0 King 


. perſon (o). 
| works, 5. This was the fruit of Charlsi's tif behaviour | He 
396. did not conſider times and circumſtances, nor could he 


| bring himſelf into ſuch a temper as was requiſite to re- 
gain his throne, and re-eſtabliſh his affairs:—The houſe, 
of commons was ſo provoked at his majeſty's refuſal to | 

ſgn the four bills, that they printed a declaration, 
0 een cheir reaſons pps en of paſſing the re- 
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ſincerity, and were not without hopes of 
bringing it to a happy concluſion. For the 
anſwers of the king to the propoſitions of 
both houſes, were ; voted to be a ground to 


proceed 


1 fol utions, touching no o farther addreſs or application 
to the king. 

In this Charles's behaviour from: the beginning of his 
reign is brought to remembrance, his infincerity in his 
treaties expoſed, and his dealings with regard to the par- 

liament and Ireland laid open, with great acrimony of 


ſtyle (p). His majeſty replied hereunto in a declaration, (p) See par- 
dated Cariſorock-coftle, 18 Jan. 1647, and inſiſted ſtill on Egner 


it, that he could not in conſcience, honor, or prudence 
paſs the four bills (q); and thereby made the matter ſtill 24. 
worſe in the eyes of his opponents, who paid but little“ 


hiſtory, vol. 
XVii. p. 2-- 


| hr 8 


regard to theſe his proteſtations. For they imagined that works, p. 
it was not conſcience, honor, or prudence that prompted 597. 


| him to this and his former denials to yield to the terms 
propoſed, but an inflexible ſtiffneſs, and the hopes. of 
availing himſelf of their diviſions. When treaties 
< from the parliament, ſays Milton, fought out him, no 
< leſs than ſeven times, (oft enough to teſtify the willing- 
© nels of their obedience, and too aft for the majeſty of 
a parliament to court their ſubjection) he, in the con- 
© fidence of his own ſtrength, or of our diviſions, re- 


turned us nothing back but denials, or delays, to their 


© moſt neceſſary demands; and being at loweſt, kept up _ 
_ «© {ſlill and ſuſtained his almoſt famiſhed hopes with the 

© hourly expectation of raiſing up himſelf the higher, 
© by the greater heap which he ſat promiſing himſelf of 


our ſudden ruin through diſſention.— And again, ſays I | 


the ſame writer, The parliament—when: he was their ; 


© yanquiſhed and their captive, his forces utterly broken 


and diſbanded, yet offered him, three ſeveral times, 
no worſe propoſals or demands, than when he ſtood 


fair to be their — * But that imprudent ſur- 
< miſe, that his lowe 


40 „bebt, was a preſumption that ruined him (7). , 
1 (eccc) 70. 


ebb could not ſet him below a en 7 
edit, p. 63, 


If 


— — 
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proceed upon, for the ſettlement of Hs] Peer 
ö oh the kingdom eech \ 


'y But 


(ccc) The king's 88 were a to be a ground 4 to 
proceed upon, for the ſettlement of the peace of the kingdom. ] 
Charles, notwithſtanding the votes of no more addreſſes, 

we have obſerved, was not without hopes of regaining 
bis power. Nor were his hopes wholly without foun- 
dation: for the nation, weary of war, and fearing the 
| | great power of the army, was much diſpoſed to bring 
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| things to an accommodation with him. Petitions from 
| various parts were ſent up for this purpoſe to the houfes : 
| the city of London was greatly deſirous of it, as well as 


many of the moſt conſiderable men in parliament ; and 
i mobs and tumults aroſe every where, in order to bring it 
| | about. Nor was this all, The friends of Charles raiſed 
forces in different parts of the kingdom, and the Scots 
| invaded England, in order to aſſiſt them in reſtoring him 
to his former condition. The parliament indeed liked not 
' theſe proceedings, as tending to render their cares and 
toils of no effect. For if by force he was reſettled on 
his throne, they well enough knew what was likely to 
befall themſelves, and the nation in general. They or- 
dered therefore the army to quell the tumults, to advance 
againſt the royaliſts, and repel the Scots; which was at 
length effectually done by men uſed to victory, and in- 
ſpired with a belief of the juſtneſs of the Tauſe they were 
engaged in. Mean while the parliament, to mani- 
| feſt to the world that they indeed defired peace upon 
terms that were juſt and ſafe, reſolved, That a treat 
© ſhould be had in the iſle of Might, with the king in 
.) Pzrlia- 6 perſon, by a committee appointed by both houſes (3). 
5 e e Accordingly commiſſioners were appointed; the votes 
3 p. 348, for no more addreſſes were revoked, and the town of 
Newport, named by the king, was agreed to for the place 
of treaty. Charles now had once more an opportunity 
of regaining his honor, freedom, and. ſafety. The op- 
portunity he laid hold of, though he did not proceed with 
that openneſs, quickneſs; and diſpatch which the eritical . 
| enen of his affairs ſeemed to require. The treaty 
a 5 7 . began 


But the hopes of peace were ſuddenly 
diſſipated: for the army, having ſubdued 
3 Ss . thoſe 


began Sept. 18, 1648. His majeſty conſented in this 
treaty to the firſt propoſition made by the parliament, 
for recalling and annulling all oaths, declarations, 
< proclamations, and other proceedings againſt both or 
« either houſes cf parliament, or againſt any for adher- 
ing to them; provided that neither this conceſſion, 
nor any other of his upon this treaty, ſhould be of _ 
any force, unleſs the whole were agreed. This 
propoſition was intended to, and actually did, juſtify 
all that had been done againſt the king from the very 
beginning of this war; and therefore it is ſtyled by lord 
Clarendon, a propoſition of a horrid and monſtrous 
* nature, which though his majeſty conſented to paſs, 
yet he well foreſaw the aſperſions it would expofe 


* 


him to ().“ But with regard to the article of reli- () claren- 
gion this his majeſty ſtifly debated with the com- don, vol. v. 
miſſioners for four days, and at length appeared no way? 137214. 
convinced by their reaſonings, or the reaſonings of their 
divines. For his chaplains, with whom he conſulted 
here, ſeem to have had their wonted influence over 

him, and threw him into much perplexity.— His 
« majeſty (ſays Mr. Oudart, who attended on him at 
this treaty) this afternoon [ Oc. 7.] heard read ſeyeral 
* draughts of an anſwer upon the propoſition for reli- 
gion; difliked all; and was in a great perplexity about 

the point of aboliſhing epiſcopacy, even to ſhedding of N 
tears (u). Great pity it ſurely was to preſs the king («) Peel 
to do what ſeemed to be really againſt his conſcience! . 
How far the apprehended neceſſity of the public welfare's ji. lib. rc, 1 


requiring it will juſtify thoſe who did it, the caſuiſts muſt p. 7. fol. 
determine. Though I cannot help remarking, that it £994 2735. 
ſeems among the unaccountables in human nature, that 
this prince, who had all along paid ſo little regard to the 

| laws and liberties of his kingdom, or his on coronation- 
oath, in moſt intereſting and important points, ſhould 
bave ſo great à fear of acting againſt law, chriſtianity, _ 
and the ſame oath, with reſpect to the aboliſhing f 


3 
7 
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thoſe who had taken up arms in his ma- 
biſhops, and ſecularizing their revenues. —However, in 


order to make things eaſy, his majeſty offered to conſent 
< that the calling and fitting of the aſſembly of divines at 


© Wiſtminſter be confirmed for three years by act of par- 


© liament; that the directory for the public worſhip of 
God, and the preſbyterian government, be eſtabliſhed 


dy law for the ſame time. Provided that his majeſty, 
s and thoſe of his judgment, or any others who cannot 


© jn conſcience ſubmit thereunto, be not in the mean 
< time obliged to comply with the ſame government, or 


form of worſhip, but have the free practice of their 


© own pfofeſſion. And that a free conſultation and de- 
©. bate be had with the aſſembly of divines at Heftmin- 


ier in the mean time (twenty of his majeſtie's nomi- 


© nation being added unto them), whereby it may be 
< determined by his majeſtie and his two houſes of par- 
© liament, how the ſaid church-government and form of 


public worſhip after the ſaid time may be ſettled, or 
© ſooner, if differences may be agreed. And concerning 


© the biſhops lands and revenues, his majeſty conſidering 
© that during theſe troubleſome times divers of his ſub- 


jects have made contracts and purchaſes, and divers 


© have diſburſed great ſums of money upon ſecurity and 


© engagement of thoſe. lands; his majeſty, for their ſa- 

tisfaction, will conſent to an act or acts of parlia- 
ment, whereby legal eſtates for lives or for years (at 
their choice), not exceeding ninety-nine years, ſhall 
be made of thoſe lands, towards the ſatis faction of the 

ſaid purchaſers, eontractots, and others to whom they 
are engaged, at the old rents; or ſome other moderate 
rent, whereby they may receive ſatis faction. And in 


pound and conſent to ſome other way for their further 


ſatisfaction. Proyided, that the propriety and inhe- 
ritance of thoſe lands may ſtill remain and continue 
to the church and churchmen reſpectively, according 
to the pious intentions of the donors and founders 
r 12 Ro Shad oP 
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jeſty's behalf, preſente a remonſtrance to 


the 


His majeſty farther offered to conſent to acts for the 


© better obſervation of the Lord's-day, for ſuppreſſing 


innovations in God's worſhip, and for advancing of 
J.... c 3 Cre 

And to acts againſt pluralities and non- reſidencies, 
* for regulating the univerſities and colleges, for the bet- 


* ter diſcovery and conviction of popiſh recuſants, and 


l 

0 

education of their children in the proteſtant religion; 
« for levying of penalties againſt papiſts and their prac- 
© tices againſt the ſtate, and for putting the laws in ex- 
« ecution, and. for a ſtricter courſe to prevent hearing 
and ſaying of maſs. 


As to the covenant, his majeſty was not then ſatiſ- 


fied that he could ſign or ſwear it, or conſent to impoſe 
it on the conſciences of others, nor did he conceive it 


the militia, his majeſty conſented to an act to have it 
in the hands of the parliament for ten years. Touch- 
ing Ireland, after advice with his two houſes, the king 
offered to leave it to their determination. Touching 


: 


= * 


by giving them the royal aſſent (x). 


himſelf ready to make theſe his conceſſions binding, 


and on their knees, particularly as to the propoſition 


M # A a 


andi life, than to diminiſh their greatneſs and power. 
1 e -* © Where» 


% 


proper or uſeful at that time to be inſiſted upon. As to 


publick debts, he conſented to raiſe money by equal _ 
taxes. Laſtly, he propoſed to have liberty to come | 
forthwith, to Meſiminſter, and be reſtored to a condi- 
tion of freedom and ſafety, and to the poſſeſſion of his 
lands and revenues; and that an act of oblivion and 
indemnity might paſs, to extend to all perſons for ail 
matters relating to the late unhappy differences; which 
being agreed to by his two houſes, his majeſty declared 
(x) King 
BET wes 4 © Charles's 

More than this, ſays //hitlock,. could not be obtained works, p. 
from his majeſty, though moſt earneſtly begged of him $03 3 924 


; . Whitlock, 
by ſome of the commiſſioner 8 ( great pe rſons) with tea IS ». k, 


touching religion. But the prelatical party about him, 
for their particular intereſt, and power to perſecute 
others, prevailed with him rather to hazard bis crown . 


349. 


1 the houſe of commons, in which they de- 
| manded 
| 
| 
| 
| 


© Wherein the church-government and publick worſhip, 
and chiefly the revenues of the church, ſwayed more 
with the king's chaplains then about him, and th 
more with his majeſty (continually whiſpering matter 
of conſcience to him) than the parliament, with all 
their commiſſioners, could prevail with him for an agree- 
ment, though poſſibly his own judgment (which was 
1 above all their's) might not be ſo fully convinced b 
| (y) Whit- © his eager divines about him (y).* This anſwer of the 
king's being voted unſatisfactory, his majeſty afterwards 
offered to conſent to a bill for taking away all arch- 
| * biſhops, chancellours and commillaries, deans and 
ſubdeans, deans and chapters, archdeacons, canons 
| © and prebendaries, and, in ſhort, all the officers of the 
= | © cathedral or collegiate churches; and alſo to agree 
| « with the two houſes (time being to be allowed him and 
them to inform themſelves of the practice of the pri- 
mitive church in point of epiſcopacy) in limiting the 
bifſhops to the counſel and aſſiſtance of preſbyters, and 
_ in the exerciſe of their juriſdiction, and increaſing their 
| (=) Parlia- c number, if it be thought fit (2). This was the utmoſt 
| — Charles would allow in this matter, and long and learned 
| xvii, p. 92. were the debates, and many the deſires of expedition 
expreſſed, before he could be brought to this. For his 
manner was here, as in former treaties, to try whether 
leſs would not be accepted before he offered more, and 
thereby waſted time, which to him, in his circumſtances, 
was moſt precious. However, theſe conceſſions with 
regard to the church being made; the militia granted to 
the parliament for twenty years; the ceſſation in Jreland 
declared void; all titles of honor, ſince the great ſeal 
was carried to Oxford, vacated ; delinquents fined, pro- 
hibited the court and parliament, and left to the laws; 
all offices left to be filled up by both houſes; their grants 
and commiſſions confirmed; the court of Wards abo- 
liſhed, with ſome matters of a leſs important nature, 
things began to haſten towards a ſettlement; and it was 
© reſolved by the commons, Dec. 5, 1648, and agreed i 


CHARLES 1. + 
manded that the king ſhould be brought to 


juſtice, 


by the lords, That the anſwers of the king to the pro- 

< poſitions of both houſes, are a ground for the houſe to 

© proceed upon for the ſettlement of the peace of the 
kingdom (a). But before this vote paſſed, his ma- (a) Parlia- 
jeſty had been ſeized by the army (without the know. mentary bif- 
ledge of the parliament, as we ſhall preſently ſee), who fl. 404. 
thereby rendered of none effect all theſe proceedings. 
Unhappy was the ſtiffneſs and diſputatious humour of 

this prince to himſelf and his friends ! had he frankly 

made theſe conceſſions at firſt, they would probably have 

brought him to London in freedom, honor, and ſafety, 

But by diſputing and writing, time was lengthened out, 
the Engliſh ro alifts beaten, the Scotzfh army routed, and 

the ma maſters of all. Lord Clarendon, in his ac- 
count of this treaty, ſpeaks of the refractory, obſtinate 

© adherence of the commiſſioners to their own will, 

© without any ſhadow of reaſon ; of their letting looſe 

their clergy upon the king, who all behaved themſelves 
with that rudeneſs, as if they meant to be no longer 
ſubject to a king, no more than to a biſhop? and of 
< their importunity and bitterneſs in beginning on their - 
© new inſtructions (6) : things as little founded on truth, % nn” 
as that Fenkins and Spur toro were the clergymen who 5. 213, a 
diſputed with his majeſty ; when, in fact, their names 223. 
were Marſhal and Vines, Caryl and Seaman ; who, ſays 
Mr. Oudart, in the concluſion of their rejoinder to the 
king's reply about church-government, © were very eivil 
and full of rhetorick, and gave a great teſtimony of 
the learning couched in his majeſty's paper, and highly 
applauded his majeſty's piety as another Conſtantine, 2 

c. (c).“ And the ſame gentleman aſſures us, his ma- ec 5 
jeſty * much thanked every one of the commiſſioners for curioſa, vol. 
© their freedom, and even for their urging him againſt ii. book 10, 
© his opinion during the time of this treaty (d). kn 
Sir Thomas Herbert, who was with the king alſo at this (2 1 f. 

time, concurs with Mr. Oudart in his account of the. + 
reſpect with which he was treated. In theſe debates, 

ſays he, there were no heats on either fide, but ma- 
. | D d 2 6 naged 
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juſice, and a period be ſet to the parliament. 


But not meeting with ſucceſs herein, they 
ſeized the king's (DDDD) perſon, removed 


him to peck and afterwards brought 


K a M K W aA A 6 6 aA © a 


(e) Sir T. 
- Herbert's 
memoirs, 

p. 72; 2v0, 
Lend. 1702. 


him 


naged with great ſobriety and moderation. And in all 
this treaty his majeſty was obſerved, in the whole tranſ- 
action with the commiſſioners and divines, to keep a 
conſtant decorum, with great prudence, cautiouſneſs, 
and good order. And albeit he was ſingle, and obliged 
to anſwer what the commiſſioners (who were many) 
had in propoſition or objection, his majeſty's anſwers 
were pertinent, and delivered without any perturbation 
or ſhew of diſcompoſure. Albeit he had to do with 
perſons as of high civility and obſervance to the king, 
ſo of great parts and underſtanding in the law and af- 
fairs of ftate, and both for their ingenuity and fair car- 
riage much commended by the king, as occaſion after- 
wards offered (e). His lordſhip pretends he drew up 


his relation from the account given in a letter from the 
king to his fon: whether this is probable (as tis incon- 


ſitent with the beſt atteſted narratives of this affair) muſt 
be determined by the reader... 

| (pppD) The army preſented a rimen france, ſeized the 
king's perſon, &c.] From the time that the king rejected 
the propoſitions made him by the army, they meditated 


his ruin. Whilſt the treaty of Newport was in agitation, 
a large remonſtrance came from the army, in which it 


wy 


was declared, that they conceived the parliament had 


abundant cauſe to lay aſide any farther proceedings in 
that treaty, and to return to their votes of non-ad- 


Ry tb dreſſes, and to reject the king's demands for himſelf 


and his party, and that he may no more come to 205 


vernment nor to London. 


8 


That delinquents be no more e with, nor 
partially dealt with; nor protected, nor pardonable by 
any other power, only moderated upon ſubmiſſion ; 
and among Gels anden they alter, 1813 


— 
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him to London, where a high court of juſtice 
being 


© 1, That the king be brought to Juſtice, as the ca- 


C pital cauſe of all. 

* 2, That a day be ſet for the prince and duke of 
« York to come in: and if they do not, then to be de- 
« clared traitors; if they do come in, to be. proceeded 
« againſt, or remitted, as they give ſatisfaction. 

3. That publick juſtice may be done upon ſme 
C capital cauſers.and actors in this war, 

* 4+ That the reſt, upon ſubmiſſion, may have mercy 
© for their lives. 
5. That the ſoldiers may have their arrears, and 

© publick debts be paid out of delinquents eſtates, 

© 6. That a period be ſet to this parliament, and a 


© proviſion for new and more equal repreſentatives of 


the people, c. 


In the concluſion they a c Theſe things they oſs 


as good for this and other kingdoms, and hope it will 
not be taken ill, becauſe from an army, and ſo ſervants, 
< when: their maſters are ſervants, and truſtees for the 
kingdom.“ 


This remonſtrance, ſays Whitlock, endured a lor: 


and high debate, ſome inveighing ſharply againſt the 


« inſolency of it, others palliated and excuſed the matters 


© in it, and ſome did not ſtick to juſtify it; moſt were 


© filent[becauſe- it came from the army, and feared the 


like to be done by them as had been done formerly: 


« in fine, | the debate was adjourned (F).“ The houſe, (f) Whit- 


on reading this remonſtrance, we may well ſuppoſe, was 


not a little confuſed. But the army followed briſkly their 
blow: they ſeized the king's perſon, and conveyed him 
to Hurſt- caſtle. This ſtill more alarmed the parliament, 
who declared that it was done without their advice or 
| conſent, and voted the king's conceſſions a ground for ſet- 


ock, p. 355 


tling the peace of the kingdom (g), as I have before men- @ Id. p. 
tioned, The army finding the parliament thus reſolute 359+ 


for peace, reſolved by force to fruſtrate their intentions. 
For this end, they placed colonel Pride, with a large 


Foun of horſe and foot, upon all the avenues to the par- 
| Dd 3 9 liament- : 
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being erected, he was tried, condemned, and 
executed, 


liament-houſe ; who, on the 6th of December, ſeized and 

impriſoned forty- ſeven members of the houſe of com- 
mons, and afterwards ninety ſix more were ſecluded b 
(5) Parlia- the fame authority (%). What followed is well known. 
8 The votes of non-addrefles were reſumed; the kin 
xvii, p.471. WAS brought to Windſor; an ordinance was paſſed by the 


i) Not more remaining part of the commons (i), but rejected by the 
3 


_ ys lords, for bringing him to his tryal ; a high court of juſ- 


| number, tice was erected, before which he was tried (for levying 
Woar againſt the parliament, and the people therein re- 
preſented), condemned, and, in virtue of its warrant, 
executed Jan. 30, 1648, O. B. ond 

From theſs indiſputable facts, as the ther of the 
raren hiſtory obſerves, it appears, that thoſe | 
« great and able members who firſt engaged in behalf of 
© the liberties of the people, againſt the encroachments 
of the prerogative, meant no more than to oblige the 
© king to rule according to law; not to bring him to the 
ſcaffold: and that monarchy and the peerage were not 
_ © deſtroyed, till the liberties of parliament had been firſt 

(4) Parlia- * ſubverted by an army of their own raiſing (T).“ 
— Whether I have attributed the king's death to the 


3 p 556, Proper perſons, will be beſt known from the nein 


Citations. 
1. Mr. Ludlow fays, * "Bike of our commiſſioners, 


the houſe for a concurrence with him, as if they bo 
been employed by him; tho” others, with more in 
nuity, acknowledged that they would not adviſe an 


greater evil, that was like to enſue upon the refuſal of 
chem. But Sir Henry Vane ſo truly ſtated the matter of 
fact relating to the treaty, and ſo evidently diſcovered - 


ö 


made it clear to us [the army- party], that by it the 
© juſtice of our cauſe was not aſſerted, nor our rights 
ſecured for the future; concluding, that if they ſhould 

E: accept of theſe terms without the concurrence of the 


54 army, 


who had been with che king [at Newport], pleaded in 


agreement upon thoſe terms, were it not to prevent a 


the deſign and deceit of the king's anſwer, that he 


7 4 
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mm. by an > authority unknown: to this. 
8005 nation, 


army, it would prove but a ne | in their caps: not- 
withſtanding which, the corrupt party in the houſe 
having bargained for their own and the-nation's liberty, 
reſolved to break through all hazards and inconve- 
niencies to make good their contract; and after twenty- 
four hours debate, reſolved, by the plurality of votes, 
That the king's conceſſions were ground for a future 
ſettlement. At which ſome of us expreſſing our diſ- 
ſatis faction, deſited that our proteſtation might be en- 
tred; but that being denied, as againſt the orders of 
the houſe, I contented myſelf to declare publicly, that 
being convinced that they had deſerted the common 
cauſe and intereſt of the nation, I could no longer join 
with them; the reſt of thoſe who diflented alſo ex- 
preſſing themſelves much, to the fame purpoſe. The 
day following ſome of the principal officers of the army 
came to London, with expeQation that things would 
be brought to this iſſue ; and conſulting with ſome 
members of parliament, and others, it was concluded, 
after a full and free debate, that the meaſures taken by 
the parliament were contrary to the truſt repoſed in 
them, and tending to contract the guilt of the blood 
that had been ſhed upon themſelves and the nation: 
that it was therefore the duty of the army to endeavour 
to put a ſtop to ſuch proceedings ; having engaged in 
the war not ſimply as mercenaries, but out of judgment 
and conſcience, being convinced that the cauſe in 
which they were engaged was juſt, and that the good 
of the people was involved in it. Being come to this 
reſolution, three of the members of the houſe, and 
three of the officers of the army, withdrew into a pri- 
vate room, to conſider of the beſt means to attain the 
ends of our (aid reſolution, where we agreed that the 
army ſhould bedrawn up the next morning, and guards 
placed in Meſtminſter- hall, the court of Requeſts, and 
the Lobby; that none might be permitted to paſs into 
the houſe, but ſuch as had continued faithful ta the 
s res intereſt. To this end, we vent over the names 
- D d 4 Ee 6 of 
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fore the king was 12 on, by the hands of the ſame 
6. perions that touk him from Holmby : ſoon after fol- 
lowed his trial. To prepare way to this work, this 
- agitating council did firſt intend to remove all out of 


() Fair- 
by ;x'S 1: 1 
n ls, p. 1: 9. 
130, 121. 
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nation, and contrary to the ſenſe of the 
x people. 


e of all the members one by one, giving the trueſt cha- 

rafter we could of their inclinations, wherein, | pre- 
ſume, we were not miſtaken in man General 
- {freton went to Sir Thomas Fairfax, and acquainted him 
with the neceſſity of this extraordinary way of proceed- 


next morning by ſeven of the clock. Col. Pride com- 
manded the guard that attended at the parliament- 
doors, having a liſt of thoſe members who were to be 
excluded, preventing them from entering into the 


© houſe, and ſecuring ſome of the moſt ſuſpected under 
© a guard provided for that end In which he was aſſiſted 
6 by the lord Grey of Grooby, and others, who knew 


© the members (J).“ 


2. Lord Farrfax, general of the army, writes as fol- 
lows: © The treaty [of Newport] was ſearee ended be- 


the parliament who were like to oppoſe them ; and 


- 
4 
» 
o 
o 
& 
— 
« froteſt I never had any knowledge of till it was done. 
$-;: 

00 

C 
the houſe (as they called it), the parliament was 
* brought into ſuch a conſumptive and languiſhing con- 
c 
4 
8 
3 


dition, that it could never again recover that healthful 


ſtrength, life, and vigour. This way being made by 


the (word, the tryal of the King was eaſier for them to 


accompliſh El. 


3: Gio 


ing, having taken care to have the army drawn up the 


carried it on with ſuch ſecrecy, as I had not the leaſt 
intimation of it till it was done, as ſome of the mem- 
bers of the houſe can witneſs, with whom I was at that 
very time upon ſpecial buſineſs, when that attempt was 
made by colonel] Pride upon the parliament, which I 


1 he reaſon why it was ſo ſecretlycarried, that I ſhould. 


© have no notice of it, was becauſe I always prevented - 
thoſe deſigns when I knew them, By this purging of 


conſtitution, which always kept the kingdom in its 
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people - Amidſt all the ſufferings Which 
B35: 5 Charles 


3. Sir FINES Finch, follicitor-general, at the tryal of 
the regicides, publickly acquitted the parliament, and 
conſequently the people repreſented, from all blame in 
this matter. Hear his words: Whatſoever, in the year 
1648, could have been done by a parliament to ſave 
the life of a king, was done in this caſe. They opened 
a way to a treaty in ſpight of the army; and while 
theſe ſons of Zeruiab, who were too hard for them, 
were engaged in ſervice in the remoter parts, the 
'haſtened the treaty as much as was poffible; the de- 
bates ripen, his majeſty's conceſſions were voted a good 
ground for peace: notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
of the army ſtill flew about their ears, and notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſitions of a fearful and unbelieving 
party of the houſe of commons, whom the army had 
frighted into an awful and flayiſh dependance upon 
them. And when nothing elſe could be done for him, 
they were ſo true to the obligations they lay under, that 
they reſolved to fall with him; and did ſo. For the 
army, who ſaw the treaty proceed fo faſt, made as 
. great haſte to break it. They ſeize upon the bleſſed. 
perſon of our ſacred king by force, and bring him to 
London; and here they force the parliament, ſhut out 
ſome members, impriſon others; and then call this 
* wretched little company which was left, a parliaqent. 
By this, and before they had taken upon them che 
c "doldneſe to diflolye the houſe of peers, they paſs a law, 
© and erect, forſooth ! ! an high court of juſtice, as the 
© call it (n). Sir Eduard Turner, on the ſame occa- 60 Exa@t 
ſion, ſaid, © My lords, this was not a national crime: fiat mere 
and our good and gracious ſovereign hath done us that of the tryat 
© honor and right to vindicate us in foreign nations; and of regicides, 
now he is come home in power and glory, he does . 54d. 1660. 
« continue in the ſame mind (o). 2 Wi 
The lord chief baron Brideman, from the bench, de- 40 
clared it to be his opinion alſo, That of 46 eee 
Which ſat in the houſe of commons, there were but | 
25 or 20 men that did vote the act for the tryal of the . 
* king (p).* e A 
| 4. Charles 1 


E RW 


410. 


(9) King 
Charles's 


works, p. 
197+ 
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Charles underwent, he ſeems to have pre- 


ſerved 


Chores himſelf, on his tryal. Haid, © he was far | 
C fom charging the two houſes with the proceedings of 


© that day (2). And, 


5. In the preamble to the act for the attainder of ſe- 
veral perſons, guilty of the horrid murther of king Charles . 


I. we have the following paſſages.— In all humble man- 


g ner ſhew unio your moſt excellent majeſty, your ma- 


6 | 


« Jeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects the lords and 
commons in parliament aſſembled, that the horrid and 
« execrable murther of your majeſty s royal father, our 
late moſt gracious ſovereign Charles the Firſt, of ever 
£ JRL. and glorious memory, hath been committed by 
© a party of wretched men, deſperately wicked, and 
© hardened in their i impiety, Who having firſt plotted and 
« contrived the ruin and deſtruction of this excellent. 
* monarchy, and, with it, of the true reformed prote- 
c ſtant religion, which hath been ſo long protected by 
< it, and flouriſhed under it, found it neceſſary, in order 

© to the carrying on of their pernicious and traitorous . 
© defigns, to throw down all the bulwarks and fences of 
© law, and to ſubvert the very being and conſtitution of 
« parliament, that ſo they might at laſt make their way 
open for any further attempts upon the ſacred perſon of 
bis majeſty bimſelf; and that, for the more eaſy effect - 
© ing thereof, they did firſt ſeduce ſome part of the then 

army into a compliance, and then kept the reſt in ſub- 

< 'jeCtion to them, partly for hopes of preferment, and 

« chiefly for fear of loſing their imployments and arrears, 
© until by theſe, and other more odious arts and devices, 
= 
* 
8 
4 
c 


they had fully ſtrengthned themſelves both in power 


and faction; which being done, they did declare againſt 
all manner of treaties with the perſon of the king, even, 
then while a treaty by advice of both houſes of parlia- 
ment was in being, remonſtrate againſt the houſes of 
parliament for ſuch proceedings, ſeize upon his royal 
« perſon, while the commiſſioners were returned to the 


_ © houſe of parliament with his anſwer ; and when his 


; 54 * conceſſions had been voted a ground for peace, ſeize 


8 


ſerved great e K ry FFI 
and after his trial, his patience, or 5 8 | 
ſibility, was very remarkable (EEEE). „ 


6 upon the boyz of commons, fechude and impriſon 
< ſome members, force out others, and there being left 
© but a ſmall remnant of their own creatures (not a tenth. 
« part of the whole), did ſeek to ſhelter themſelves by 
this weak pretence, under the name and authority of 
a parliament; and, in that name, laboured to proſecute 
what was yet behind and unfiniſhed of their long in- 
tended treaſon and conſpiracy, To this purpoſe they 
prepared an ordinance for erecting a prodigious and un- 
heard-of tribunal, which they called an high court of 
Juſtice, for tryal of his majeſty; and having eaſily pro- 
cured it to paſs in their houſe of commons, as it then 
ſtood moulded, ventured to ſend it up from thence to 
the peers then fitting, who totally rejected it; where- 
upon their rage and fury increaſing, they preſume to 
paſs it alone, as an act of the commons, and in the 
name of the commons of England; and having gained 
the pretence of law, made by a power of their own £ 
making, purſue it with all poffible force and cruelty ; 
* until at laſt, upon the 3oth Far. 1648, his ſacred ma 
« jeſty was brought upon a ſcaffold, and there publickly 
© murthered before the gates of his own royal palace (7). (r) Stat. = 
Thoſe gentlemen who talk of the execution of this prince Dor. IL. ©. 
as a national ſin, would do well to confider theſe autho- xxxil, 70 
rities. 13 
LEER) Amidfl bis ſu e he age ber great . : 
mity ; and before, at, and after his trial, his patience, or 
inſenſibility were very remarkable. ] Sit Thomas Herbert, 
who conſtantly attended his majeſty from the time that 
he was at Holmby to his execution at Vhiteball, ſhall _— 
my voucher for his equanimity and patience. . 


© His iy ſays Sir Thomas, had information IN | 


2 Big bs a le 


private hands of the late proceedings in the houſe of 
commons —by which his majeſty was apprehenſive of 
; Lor ihe army Ray. 1 my Py towards his 7050 a 
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THE LIFE OF - 
On the ſcaffold: he is thought to have 


excelled himſelf, and to * died much 


greater. 
© ſon and government, and did believe his enemies aimed 
at his depoſing and confinement in the Tower, or ſome 
© ſuch like place; and that they would ſeat his ſon the 

prince of Wales in his throne, if he would accept of it. 
© But as to their taking away his life by tryal in any court 


- * of juſtice, or in the face of his people, that he could 


< not believe, there being no ſuch precedent, or mention 


in any of our hiſtories.—Such were his majeſty's imagi- 
nations, until he came to his tryal in Vęſiminſter- hall; 


< for then he altered his opinion. Nevertheleſs his faith 
< overcoming his fear, he continued his accuſtomed pru- 
* dence and patience, ſo as no outward. perturbation - 


"$i could be diſcerned; with chriſtian fortitude, ſubmitting 


Nag 


to the good pleaſure of the Almighty ; ſometimes figh- 
© ing, but never breaking out into a paſſion, or uttering - 
a feproachful or revengeful word againſt any that were 


his adverſaries, ſaying yy.” “God forgive their im- 
— piety (s). ”> 


And when his majeſty was brought 1 the ſecond: time 


before the court, in Meſtminſter- hall, ſome ſoldiers 


made a hideous cry for juſtice, juſtice; ſome of the 
officers joining with them. At which uncouth noiſe | 
the king ſeemed ſomewhat abaſhed, but overcame it 
with patience.—As his majeſty returned from the Hall 
to Cotton-houſe, a ſoldier that was upon the guard ſaid 
aloud as the king paſſed by, © God bleſs you, Sir.“ 
The king thanked him; but an uncivil officer {truck 
him with his cane upon the head; which his majeſty . 
obſerving, ſaid, the puniſhment exceeded the offence... 
Being come to his apartment in Cotten-houſe, he im- 
mediately, upon his knees, went to prayer. After- 
wards he aſked Mr. Herbert, if he heard that cry of the 
ſoldiers for juſtice ? who anſwered, he did, and mar- 
velled thereat. So did not I (ald the king); for 1 
4 am well aſſured the ſoldiers bear no malice to me.” 


The cry was no doubt given by their officers, for — 1 


9255 p. 6 the ſoldiers would do the like, were there occaſion 105 : 


WAR 


CHARLES I. 
greater than he had lived. His body, after 


his 


When the- preſident Bradſhaw gave judgment againſt 


| Him, © the king was obſerved to ſmile, and lift up his eyes 
| ©. to. heaven, as appealing to the Divine Majeſty, the 


© moſt ſupream judge (2). The king, at the riſing of («)Memein, 
the court, was with a guard of halberdiers returned to p. 117. 
Whitehall, in a cloſe chair, through King-/treet, both 


ſides whereof had a guard of foot-ſoldiers, who were 


filent as his majeſty paſſed. — Nothing of the fear of 


death, or indignities offered, ſeemed a terror, or 
voked him to impatience; nor uttered hea e 
word, reflecting upon any of his judges (albeit he well 


knew that ſome of them had been his domeſtick ſer- 


25 

c 

C- 

c 

6 

6 

6 

£ 

< vants), or againſt any member of the houſe, or officer 
of the army: ſo wonderful was his patience, though 
< his ſpirit was great, and might have otherwiſe expreſſed 
© his reſentments upon ſeveral occaſions. It was a true 

© Chriſtian fortitude to have the maſtery of his paſſion, 
© and ſubmiſſion: to the will of God under ſuch tempta- 
. 
c 
* 
o 
6 
6 
« 
C 
— 


tions (20).“ I will add but one paſſage more. The * Id. N 


night fore his execution, the king continued reading 

© and praying more than two hours. The king com- 
 * manded Mr, Herbert to lie by his bedſide upon a pallat, 
© where he took ſmall reſt. But nevertheleſs the king 

© for four hours, or thereabouts, ſlept ſoundly ; and 
awaking about two hours afore day, he opened his cur- 


© tain to call Mr, Herbert; there being a great cake of 
wax ſet in a ſilver baſon, that then, as at all other times, 


bdurned all night; ſo that he perceived him ſomewhat 
_ © diſturbed in ſleep: but calling him, bad him riſe; “ for, 
4 ſaid his majeſty, I will get up, having a great work to 
do this day.“ However he would know why he was 


_ © fo troubled in his ſleep. He replyed, May. it pleaſe 


your majeſty, I was dreaming.“ I would know 
- 66 your dream, ſaid the king; which being told, his ma- 


e jeſty ſaid it was remarkable. Herbert, this is m7 


* ſecond marriage-day : I would be as trim to-day as 
may be; ſos before night I hope to be eſpouſed to my 


6 bleſſed 2 He then — what cloathes he 


} GR” would 


. 
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his execution, was embalme 


„ laid in a 
coffin 


* would wear: „Let me have a ſhirt on more than 
ordinary, ſaid. the king, by reaſon the ſeaſon is fo 
«« ſharp as probably may make me ſhake, which ſome 
«© obſervers will imagine proceeds from fear. I would 
< have no ſuch imputation. I fear not death! Death is 
(x)Memoirs, « not terrible tome. I bleſs my God I am prepared (x).” 
* Do not all theſe paſſages ſhew great patience? Do they 
not manifeſt much equanimity? I] have ſaid in the text, 
that his patience or inſenſibility before, at, and after his 
tryal were very remarkable. My reaſon for ſaying fo, 

will be found in the following paſſages, which I leave 
the reader to remark on. ; 

Burnet, ſpeaking of the tryal of Charles, ſays, 0 The 
king's party was without ſpirit: and, as many of them- 
ſelves have ſaid to me, they could never believe his 
death was really intended, till it was too late. They 
thought all was a pageantry to ſtrike terror, and to 
force the king to ſuch conceſſions as they had a mind 
to extort from him (y).“ In a journal of Robert earl 
of Leiceſter, in his own hand-writing, remaining at 
Penſhurſt-place in Kent, it is related, that after the houſe 
of lords had laid aſide the ordinance for the tryal of 
the king, they adjourned their houſe for a week. The 
fame day from Windſor advice came there, that the 
king ſeems to be as merry as uſual, and faith that he 

fears none. He makes the buſineſs talked on'a jeſt ; 
and he ſaith that he hath yet three games to play; the 
laſt of which gives him hopes of regaining all; and 
accordingly, ſome do ſtill ſerve the king on their knees. 


(3) Burnet 
vol. i. p. 70. 


They Een reſolvedly to bring the king to juſtice; 
the ordinance is now paſſed; the commiſſioners named; 
and though the lords refuſe to join, yet without queſ- 
tion they will go on, and have made ſure of twenty 
perſons, who are to be of the quorum, that will pro- 

ceed to the trial, though all the reſt give out. The 
king takes yet no notice, that I can hear, of the pro- 
. ecedings 3 gave order, very lately, tor ſaving the —_ 3 
1 * of 
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Sir John Temple, in a letter of the 3d of Fanuary, writes, 


CHARLES I. 
coffin of lead, and buried at Vindſor with- 
RN N out 1 


of ſome Spaniſh melons, which he would have ſet at 
© Yimbletmm. He hath a ſtrange conceit of my lord Or- 
© mond's working for him in Jreland. He hangs ſtill 
upon the trig, and by the enquiries he made after his 
and Inchiquin' $ conjunction, I ſee de will not be beaten 
off it (z).“ (2) Collins's 
But to go on to the laſt ſcene of this prince's du. On rp of 
the 3oth of January, in the morning, before his majeſty +, 3 
was brought from St. James s, the biſhop of London 180, 8vo0. 
281 x] read divine ſervice in his preſence, in which Lond. 2756. 
the 27th of St. Matthew (the hiſtory of our Saviour's 
. © crucifixion) proved the ſecond leſſon. The king ſup- 
© poling it had been ſelected on purpoſe, thanked him 
© afterwards for his ſeaſonable choice. But the biſhop 
I modeſtly declining that undue thanks, told him, urs 
it was the leſſon appointed by the Calendar for that day. 
< He alſo then and there received of the biſhop the holy 
© ſacrament, and performed all his devotions in prepa- | 
ration to his paſſion. Which ended, about ten of the 
clock his majeſty was brought from St. James's to 
© Whitehall by a regiment of foot the biſhop on the one 
| © hand, and colonel Thomlinſon (who had the charge of 
N him) on the other, both bare headed. His majeſty 
walking very faſt, and bidding them go faſter, added, 
„ That be now went before them to ſtrive for an heaven- 
fly crown, with leſs ſollicitude than he had often en- 
 « couraged his ſoldiers to fight for an earthly diadem (a).” (e) King 
Aſter this, coming on the ſcaffold, he made a ſpeech wn gk 
a (dich ſeems much broken and confuſed | in many places), 207. 
in which he aſſerted his own innocency ; declared him- 
| ſelf to be a good Chriſtian ; ſhewed his auditors how 
they were out of the way, and propoſed to put them in 
a way, Which was to give God his due, the king his 
due (that is, ſays he, my ſucceſſors), and the people MISS. + 
their due: I am as much for them as any of you/— 
Aſterwards he ſaid, 1 deſire their liberty and . wall ; 
as much as any whomſvever: but I muſt tell you, that 
t their — and freedom conſiſts in having of govern- 


: ment, 


1 
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= much funeral pomp... T his prince loſt 


© ment, thoſe laws by which their life and their mobs 
+ * may be moſt their own. It is not for having ſhare in 
government, Sirs; that is nothing pertaining to them; 
© a ſubje& and a ſovereign are clear different things. 
And therefore until they do that, I mean that you put 
© the people i in that liberty as I ſay, certainly they will 
never enjoy themſelves. Sirs, it was for this that now 
I am come here: if I would have given way to an ar- 
« bitrary way, for to have all laws changed according to 
t © the power of the ſword, I needed not to have come 
© here; and therefore ! tel] you (and I pray God it be 
not laid to your charge), that I am the martyr of the 
2) is © people 5). Then his majeſty, at the biſhop's re- 
= gh queſt, made a declaration of his dying a Chriſtian, ac- 
211. =—cordingto che profeſſion of the church of England; ſaying, 
he had a good cauſe, and a gracious God; then giving 
directions to the executioner, his head was, at one blow, 
ſevered from his body. Thus, ſays Sir Rich. Warwick, 
this ſaint and martyr reſted from his labours, and fol- 
() Memoir © lows the Lamb (c). 


OY The behaviour of Charles, i in his ſufferings, i is greatly 
” celehraten by Burnet. 
Ts Ee himſelf, ſays he, ned A calm and com- 
© poſed firmneſs, which amazed all people; and that ſo 
much the more, becauſe it was not natural to him. It 
< was imputed to a very extraordinary meaſure of ſuper- 
«© natural affiſtance. Biſhop 7 Juxon did the duty of his 
< function honeſtly, but with a dry coldneſs that could 
not raiſe the king's thoughts: ſo that it was owing 
© wholly to ſomewhat within himſelf, that he went thro' 
© ſo many indignities with ſo much true greatneſs, with- 
out diſorder or any ſort of affectation. Thus he died 
© greater than he had lived; and ſhewed that which has 
(4) Burnet, © been often obſerved of the whole race of the Stuarts, 
vol. i. p. 0. that they bore misfortunes better than proſperity (d) 
__— All this ſeems very plauſible : but as every thing has two 
7. 37% handles, Milton aſcribes his behaviour to no ſuch extra- 


ordinary Principles,” Carolum fl mortem ais Jt ſpeaking 


10 | 


CHARLES 1. 


fix children: Charles and James, who ſucceſ- 


ſively. mounted the throne of Great Britain; 
Henry duke of Glauegſter, who. died foon —_—_ 
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to Saima/ rug] plane ile yinecreſporidyareracafGitior pi 

ſi dicis pie. & ſanctè & ſecure vitam finĩiſſe, ſcito aviany 

© ejus, Mariam, infamem feminam, pati in ſpeciem pie - 
tate, ſanctitate, conſtantiã in pegmate, occubuille: ne 

animi preſentiæ, que in morte-quibuſvise vulgo male- 

ficis per magna, ſzpe eſt, nimium\tribuas: frepe de- 


ſperatio aut obfirmatus animus fortitudinis quandem 
ſpeciem & quaſi perſonam induit ; ſæpe ſtupor tranquil- 
litatis: videri ſe bonos, intrepidos, Innocentes, inter- 
dum & ſanctos peſſimi quique non minds in morte 


quàm in vita cupiunt; inque ipſa ſcelerum ſuorum 
capitali poena ſolent ultimam ſimulationis ſuæ & frau- 
dum, quam poſſunt ſpeciociſſimè, pompam ducere; & 
veluti pottz aut hiſtriones deterrimi, plauſum in ipſo : 


exitu ambitioſiffime captare (e).“ i. e. If you ſa 


417 


hos 


that Charles died as he tived, Fagree with you : if you (e) Milton” - "hs 
ſay that he died piouſly, holily, and at eaſe, you may P" proſe warks, 


remember that his grandmother Mary, an infamous 3. * 


woman, died on a ſcaffold with as much outward ap- 


pearance of piety, ſanctity, and conſtancy as he did. 
And teſt you ſhould aſcribe too much to that preſence 


of mind, which ſome common malefactors have ſo 
great a meaſure of at their death, many times deſpair, 


and a hardened heart, put on, as it were, a vizor of 


courage; and ſtupidity, a ſhew of quiet and tranquil- 
lity of mind: ſometimes the worſt of men deſire to 


appear good, undaunted, innocent, and now and then 
religious, not only in their life; but at their deal; 


and in ſuffering death for their villanies, uſe to act the 


wo part of their h pocriſy and cheats with all the ſhow” 
imaginable; and like like 


very ambitious of being clapped at the end of the play. 


The reader will pleaſe to remember, that I only here àct 


the part of an hiſtorian, and am no ways anſwerable for 
che ä of what: I cite on this occaiton.. 


. 2 
nl 
* - 
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bad poets, or ſtage- players, are 


1. it, p. 
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the Reſtoration; Mary, mother of Willjai 
III.; Elizabeth, who died ſoon after her fa- 
| ther; and Henrietta, afterwards ducheſs of 


Orleans.---He ſtyled himſelf a Martyr, and 
has frequently had that title given him by 
his admirers, who have alſo ſometimes pa- 


ralleled him (Try r) with Jeſus Chriſt: others 


there are indeed who refuſe to give him the 
title, or acknowledge the reſemblance. 


All 


(A FP He Aled himſel, 1 a — has been 
paralleled with Jeſus Chriſt, &c.)J On the 29th of 
Fanuary, the day before his death, the princeſs Eliza- 
beth, his daughter, was admitted to ſee him, to whom 
he ſaid, among other things, That he wiſhed her 
not to grieve and torment herſelf for him; for that 
< would be a glorious death that he ſhould die, it being 


; for the laws and liberties of the land, and for maintain- 


© ing the true proteſtant religion.” And again, he deſired 


wor not to grieve for him, for he ſhould die a Mar- 


(f) King 
Charles's 


works, p. 
206. 


tyr (. - And in his ſpeech on the ſcaffold, he told 


the 9 that © he was the Martyr 0 the people, 4 
* as I have already related. 


And as Charles eſteemed himſelf, ſo was he eſteemed 


by many others. For we are aſſured, © that ſome took 


up his blood, after his execution, as the reliques of a 


© martyr. And i in ſome, continues my author, hath had - 


. 14. p. 
210. 


the ſame effect, by the bleſſing of God, which was 
e often found in his ſacred touch when living Le: 
After the reſtoration, the memory of this prince was 


much revered, and a form of prayer, with faſting, was 
appointed by authority to be uſed yearly upon the 30th 
of January, being the day of the martyrdom of the 


of courſe produces, 


bleſſed king Charles the Firſt. This is ſtill continued, 


as well as the ſtyle and title he thus aſſumed to himſelf, 
in the anniverſary ſermons which the return of 0 day 


(3 
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In the text I haye obſerved, that Charles has ſome- 
times been paralleled with Jeſus Chri/ft. Mr. Symons, his 

vindicator, was the firſt that, according to the beſt of 
my knowledge, attempted it. This gentleman, out of 
his zeal for the royal cauſe, even during his majeſty's 
life, publiſhed, A true Parallel betwixt the Subberings 

* of our Saviour and our Sovereign in divers Particulars ;? 

© of which, as he himſelf relates it, it was affirmed, 

< that out of his zeal to flatter the king, he had blaſ- 

< phemed Chrift (h).'—Dr. Binks, in a ſermon preached (5) Preface 
the 3oth of Jan. 1701, before the lower houſe of tothe Paral- 


7 | . } N 
convocation has the following paſſages: | — cx 


And firſt, as to the near reſemblance between the time wick 
parties concerned, as well the actors as the ſufferers, hie Vindica» 


comparing thoſe in the text with thoſe of the day, den of king 
And here one would imagine, that the latter were 
reſolved to take St, Paul's expreſſion in the moſt literal 
ſenſe the words will bear, and crucify to themſelves the 
Lord afreſh, and, in the neareſt likeneſs that could be, 
put him to an open ſhame. If, with reſpect to the dig- 
nity of the perſon, to have been born king of the Jes, 
was what ought to have ſkreened our Saviour from vio- 
lence, here is alſo one, not only born to a crown, but 
actually poſſeſſed of it. He was not only called king 
by ſome, and at the ſame time derided by others for 
being ſo called, but he was acknowledged by all to be 
a king: he was not juſt dreſſed up for an hour or wa 
in purple robes, and ſaluted with an Hail king, but the 
uſual 'ornaments of majeſty were his cuſtomary ap- 
parel ; his ſubjects owned him to be their king, and 
yet they brought him before a tribunal ; they judged ' 
him, they condemned him; and that they might not 
be wanting in any thing to ſet him at nought, they 
ſpit upon him, and treated him with the utmoſt con- 
tempt. Our Saviour's declaring that his kingdom was 
not of this world, might look like a ſort of renouncia- 
tion of his temporal ſovereignty, for the preſent, de- 
firing only to reign in the hearts of men: but here was 
nothing of this in the caſe before us; here was an in- 
giſputable, unrenounced right of ſovereignty, both by 
t the laws of God and man: he was the reigning prince. 
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Charles, 


(| 


RET > - LIFE OF 


. © and the Lord's anointed; and yet, in FONG of all 
law, both human and divine, He was by direct force 


© of arms, and the moſt daring methods of a flagrant 
* rebellion and violence, deprived at once of his impe- 
© rial crown and life. The fact of this day was fucha 


« vying with the firſt arch rebel, the apoſtate angel Lu- 
ciſer; it was ſuch a going beyond the old ſerpent in his 


© own. way of inſolente and pride, that it is no wonder 


that if he then began to taiſe his head, and ſer up for 
* dominion in this world, when thus whrtned and en- 


© livened by a fiery zeal in ſome, and rage in others, to 


the degree of drunkenneſs, thirſting after and ſatiating 


© themſelves in royal blood; and in which reſpect only, 

| © heated to the degree of frenzy and madneſs, the plea 

in my text may ſeem to have ſome hold of them: Fa- 

* Tor- © ther, forgive them, for they know not what they do (t).'— 
buck's par- After this admirable parallel (whieh yet had the misfor- 


Hamentary 


Cebates, vol. tune to be cenfured in the houſe of lords, as what gave 


i. P. 255. Juſt ſcandal and offence to all-chriſtian people), the reader 
1 will perhaps applaud the modeſty of the poet in the fol- | 


lowing lines, | in which Charles" s ſufferings are bewailed. 


© Where then, juſt Heav'n; · was thy unaAive band, 


6 Thy idle thunder, and thy ling'ring brand! 
* Ih adamantine ſhield, thy angel wings, 
And the great geniſ of anointed kings! 

Freaſon and fraud ſhall thus the ſtars regard! | 

s. And: injur'd virtue meet this ſad reward! 
So ſad, none like can Time's old records tell, 

©: Thaugly Pimpey bled, and poor Durius fell. 

© All names but one 00 low that one 100 hig | 
All parallels n tongs, of blaſphemy.” Tl. 


In this language ſpeak the friends and admirers' of this 
_ unfortunate: monarch— But all ſubſcribe not to their 


RE opinion- A. few citations from different writers will. 
. rug prove this. 


l Martyrsy ſays Milos, beat withels to the truth, not 


} 


© toithemletves;- If Ibear witheſs of myſelf, ſaith Chriſt,” 


my. vritneſs is not true: He who writes himfelf Mar- 
6 . * 6 is * an ill painter, who, 


by 


CHARLES I. 
© by writing on the ſhapeleſs picture which he hath 
drawn, is fain titel] paſſengers what ſhape it is, which 
< elſe no man could imagine: no more than how a mar- 
* tyrdom can belong to him, who therefore dies for his 
religion becauſe it is eſtabliſhed, Certainly if Agrippa 
had turned Chriſtian, as he was once turning, and had 
put to death Scribes and Phariſees for obſerving the 
law of Moſes, and refuſing Chriſtianity, they had died 
a truer martyrdom, For thoſe laws were eſtabliſhed 
by God, and Moſes; theſe by no warrantable authors 
of religion, whoſe laws in all other beſt reformed 
churches are rejected. And if to die for an eſtabliſh- 
ment of religion! be martyrdom, then Rom prieſts 
executed for that, which had fo many hundred years 
been eſtabliſhed in this land, are no worſe martyrs 
than he, Laſtly, if to die for the teſtimony of his 
own conſcience be enough to make him martyr, what 
heretic dying for direct blaſphemy, as ſome have done 
conſtantly, may not boaſt a martyrdom ? As for the 
conſtitution or repeal of civil laws, that power lying 
only in the parliament, which he by the very law of 
his coronation was to grant them, not to debar them, | 
nor to preſerve a leſſer law with the contempt and vio- 
lation of a greater; it will conclude him not ſo much 
as, in a civil and metaphorical ſenſe, to have died a | 
© martyrof our Jaws, but a plain tranſgreſſor of them (d). 71) Icono- 
Mr. Watfon concurs with Milton in his opinion that 510 p. 
| Charles was no martyr, Hear his words. N 
I cannot, ſays he, in conſcience, read thoſe prayers 
© wherein the king is called a martyr, I believe the 
< afſertion to be falſe, and therefore why ſhould' I tella 
ye before the God of Truth! But let us examine 
| © this point, What is a martyr? He is a witneſs ; for 
| © ſo the word in the original imports. But of what? for 
c every witneſs, in the chriſtian ſenſe of the term, is not 
< a'martyr. Robert Stephens tells us, that they are mar- 
3 I rs who have died giving a teſtimony of divinity to. 
bi. But if this be true, king Charles can be no 
8 «rarer; for he was put to death by thoſe who believed | 
in the divinity of Chrift as well as he. In Scapula we 0 


6 read, chat Wit Chrſſtians they are * called 
| e OY martyrs 
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| martyrs who have confirmed the doctrine of Chrift, 


right has king Charles to be numbered among theſe 3 
Is it then true, that he laid down his life in vindica- 
tion of the New Teſtament? Strange that he could 
contrive to do this in a country, where the authen- 
ticity thereof was not diſputed. This not only is in- 
credible, but the whole current of hiſtory i is againſt 1 it. 
What were the grounds then, for giving him this 
glorious title? His dying rather than give up epiſco- 
pacy, is ſaid to be the cauſe of it. But tis a queſtion. . 
whether he did this. I think lord Clarendon has proved 
() Watſon's * the contrary (1). — The reader may eaſily determine 
apology, p. this point, if he thinks it worth determining, by turning 
I to Charless conceſſions with regard to the epiſcopal 
| hierarchy, in the note (cecc). Had the treaty of Neu- 
port taken effect, thoſe who ſince have canonized him, 
would have been among the firſt to load bis memory 
with reproaches.— Butt to go on with Mr. Watſen. * My. 
« charity,” ſays he in another place, © leads me fo far, 
that I hope king Charles meant well, when he told 
the Nina Elizabeth, that he ſhould die a martyr, 
and when he repeated it afterwards on the ſcaffold : 
but this might be nothing elſe but a pleaſing deception. 
of the mind; and if ſaying that he died a martyr, - 
made him ſuch, then the duke of Monmouth alſo was. 
the ſame; for he died with the ſame words in his 
mouth, which his grandfather king Charles had uſed 
before bim. King Charles II. ſeems to have no ſuch 
opinion of the i e ; for when a certain lord re- 
minded his majeſty of his ſwearing in common dif- . 
« courſe, the king replied, *© Your martyr ſwore more 
than ever I did;” which many have deemed a jeſt. 
(=) 1d. f. upon the title wich his father had got (m). . 
FED 1 will add one authority more againſt the title of Mar- 5 
tyr, which is fo often given to Charles: but tis an au- 
thority revered by many, and will be eſteemed remark- 
able by moſt. It is that of the perſon who claims to be 
the grandſon of this monarch, and heir to his kingdoms. 
We are indebted for this ee as well as for man 


thers equal] Y Curious, to the late lord Bolingbrole, 5 
| Who 
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not only with words, but with their blood. But what 


CHARLES i. 

All princes in limited monarchies ought 
to take warning by his fate (6666), againſt 
; breaking 


Who had the honour to be his miniſter. Speaking con- 
cerning the amendments made in the draught of a de- 
claration, and other papers, which were to be diſperſed 
in Great Britain by the Pretender, he has the following 
_ paſſage. * Since his father [James II.] paſſes already 
for a ſaint, and fince reports are encouraged of mi- 
“ racles which they ſuppoſe to be wrought at his tomb; 
© he might have allowed his grandfather to paſs for a 
© martyr : but he ſtruck out of the draught theſe words, 
<< that bleſſed martyr who died for his people,” which 
were applied to king Charles the Firſt; and would 
© ſay nothing more of him, than that“ he fell a ſacri- 8 | 
«© fice to rebellion (n). The friends of this houſe, no (e) Boling- 
doubt, will look on the Chevalier, in this inſtance, as ages —4 
undutiful and ungracious; and ſuch as are not fo, will William 
ſtand amazed at his wiſdom! Wyndham 
I will conclude this note with obſerving, that Milion P. 281. 
and Mr. Watſon feem to have taken needleſs pains in 
proving that Charles was not a martyr for-his religion: 
we have ſeen he claimed only to be a martyr of the 
(6666) All princes in limited monarchies ought to take 
warning by his fate.) The king of England is the 
© guardian of the liberties and rights, religious and civil; 
© of his people. This is his true character, and the 
only foundation of his power: and it was rightly and 
© jJudiciouſly obſerved by a great miniſter of a neighbour 
nation, That a king of England, who will be the 
man of his people (that is, will be a true guardian of 
„their rights and liberties) is a great prince; but if he 
& will be more, he is nothing.” g. . 
EIn this ſituation, he hath all the power that a good 
© man ſhould take, or a wiſe man wiſh; a power to do 
< juſtice, to defend right, and to repreſs wrong; that 
is, in one word, a power to make his people happy. 
Should a guardian angel wiſh for more? and _ 


fe] Delany's < 


„ 


„ Hr ir 


breaking the un and miſuſing * prero- 


gative. 


\ 


< frail and fallen man be truſted or - tempted with more 
(o)? But Charles was not content to be the man of 

near pred his people: he would be their maſter; he tyrannized 

p. 304, $vo, Over the conſciences, took the liberty to enflave the 
1744 See bodies, and empty the purſes of his ſubjects, without 
meS- Jaws and contrary to law, In a word, he attempted to 
Ham Tem- | 

ple's works, make freemen vaſlals, ſubjecls flaves. 


oe Lond. This, as we have ſeen, laid his parliament under a 
31, p 


383, 384. neceſſity of conſulting their own and the nation's ſafety, 


of raiſing an army, of defending themſelves againſt the 
king and his evil counſellors. Their army was victo- 
rious, and like many other armies, after ſubduing their 
enemies, turned againſt their maſters; and, contrary to 
their intentions, brought his majeſty to the block. This 
in them was illegal. In them twas murder: for they 
pad no right or authority, except that of the ſword. 

But had Charles confined himſelf within the bounds of. 


law, and exerted his prerogative only for the good * 


the people, all this would have been prevented. Sub- 
miſſion would have been paid to his commands, the civil 
war would never have commenced, nor would he 
phimſelf have fallen a ſacrifice to the Ambition” enthu- 
naſm, or ſafety of the ſoldiery. . So that Charles was 
properly the original cauſe of all his own misfortunes : _ 
and his death may be conſidered as * a monument of 
terror, ſet up to the princes of a free people to guard 5 
them againſt the leaſt approaches, or attempts to ty- | 
ranny: to teach them that no perſonal merit, no 
excellence of nature, no acquired accompliſhments, | 


2 
W A 6 (a 


* 


reign, or ſtability to their throne, ee of the 1 
(p) Delany's * affections of their people (p).“ 5 


. p. | 


as an extenuation, if not as a juſtification of his illegal 
rule.—. He that will look, ſays. that great man, into the 
7M hiſtory® 


j 


no combination of virtues, can give quiet to their 


The following paſſage of Mr. Lacke | is worthy the at- - 
| tention of princes, as well as of the advocates of Charles, . 
who alledge the example and practice of his predeceſſors - 
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hiſtoty of England, will find that prerogative was al- 
ways largeſt in the hands of our wiſeſt and beſt princes; 


becauſe the people, obſerving the whole tendency of 


of their actions to be the publick good conteſted not 
what was done without law to that end; or if any hu- 


man frailty or miſtake (for princes are but men, made 
as others) appeared in ſome ſmall declinations from 


EE 


a | 


that end, yet *twas viſible-the main of their conduct 
tended to nothing but the care of the publick, The 


people therefore, finding reaſon to be ſatisfied with 


theſe princes, whenever they acted without or con- 


trary to the letter of the law, acquieſced in what they 
did, and, without the leaſt complaint, let them en- 


large their prerogative as they pleaſed; judging rightly, 
that they did nothing herein to the prejudice of their 


laws, ſince they acted conformable to the foundation 
and end of all laws, the publick good. Such god- 


like princes, indeed, had ſome title to arbitrary power, 
by that argument that would prove abſolute monarchy 
the beſt government, as that which God himſelf. 


governs the univerſe by; becauſe ſuch kings partake 


of his wiſdom and goodneſs. Upon this is founded that 


ſaying, that the reigns. of gobd princes have been al- 
ways moſt dangerous to the liberties of their people. 
For when their ſucceſſors, managing the govern- 


ment with different thoughts, would draw the actions 
of thoſe good rulers into precedent, and make them 
the ſtandard of their prerogative, as if what had been 


done only for the good of the people, was a right in 


them to do for the harm of the people, if they ſo 


times publick diforders, before the people could re- 


cover their original right, and get that to be declared 
not to be prerogative, which truly was never ſo: 
ſince it is impoſſible that any body in the-ſociety 


ſhould ever have a right to do the people harm; 


© pleaſed; it has often occaſioned conteſt, and ſome- 


though it be very poſfible, and reaſonable, that the 


people. ſhould not go about to ſet any bounds to the 


prerogative of thoſe kings or rulers, who themſelves 


tranſgreſſed not the bounds of the publick good. For 
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(9) Locke 
on govern- 
ment, p. 
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© the prerogative is nothing but the power of doitig 
© publick good without a rule ().“ The prince who 
will bear this maxim in mind, and regulate his conduct 
by it, needs nor@fear the fate of Charles. His ſubjects 
will feel the bleſſings of his government, and chearfully 
ſubmit to his wholeſome rule. Whereas he who imi- 
tates this unfortunate prince, whoſe life and actions 


have now been opened, will probably, like him, fee“ 


woes innumerable, 


— 
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APPENDIX. 
INC theſe papers were in the preſs; there has 
been publiſhed a long- expected work, intitled, 

« Memoirs and Letters of the Marquis of Cann. 
& ricarde and Earl of St. Alban's (a).“ It begins in (% Folio 
October 1641, and continues down to the 3oth of Huguſt, Lond, 37.576 
1643; after which nothing occurs till the proceedings 
in the treaty between the duke of Lorrain's ambaſſador 
and his lordſhip. Theſe commence Feb. 27, 1650, 
JJ... on ge ea hn Rl 
T have taken the trouble, few readers will, to read it 
through, though I am far from repenting it: for the 
marquis was a man of ſenſe and honor, and zealous for 
the ſervice of his maſter, Charles; who appears not 
either advantageoufly or. diſadvantageoufly in this vo: 
lume, unleſs it be in the affair of the ceſſation with 
the Jriſb, which he ordered Ormonde to carry on. with 
the greateſt ſecrecy... There is a power come to Or- 
© monde,” (ſays Mr. Juſtice Donallen, in a letter to Cau- 
ricard?, received May 11, 1643) to conclude a 
< ceſſation for a year here. The king would have it 

carried with ſecrecy; I and one more only are made 
© acquainted with it (b).” And in another letter, re- (5) P. 39% 

_ ceived at the ſame time, the fame gentleman tells bis 
| Tordſhip, © There is a ſecond letter come to Ormonde 
< from the king, to haſten the ceſſation I ſpoke of. 

One paſſage more, concerning Charles, there is in a let- 
ter from the marquis of Ormonde to the earl of Clanri- _ 

carde, dated Feb. 4, 1642. The king is very ſtrong, 

_ © ſays Ormonde, and increaſes daily: the only fear is, 
© he may meet with ſuch counſellors as will facrihge his 
affairs to their on ends and ſafety (e).“ 
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The following accounts of - Iriſp rebellion, as his 


lordſhip was a confirmed catholic, will not perhaps be 


unacceptable to the curious, 


La 


AS 


© Upon the 27th of 
November 1641, I went from Tuam to Shreull, à fair 


ſtrong caſtle of my own in the county of Mayo, but 
divided from the county by the river, upon the which 
is a fair ſtone· bridge, made ſince moſt infamous by 
the horrid and bloody murder of about one hundred 


Engliſh and Scots, moſt of them maſſacred by their 


own convoys, before they could attain into this county 
over the bridge. Out of this inhuman maſſacre ve 


% 


ſtrangely eſcaped Maxwell, lord War of 0 and | 


his wife and children (d. 
Jan. I repaired to . There 1 3 


conſtant intelligence of the general defection of the 
whole kingdom, and of the particular malice againſt 
me for my oppoſition againſt their proceedings ; the 


diſorders, ſpoils, and robberies increaſing in the county 
itſelf, and underhand receiving countenance and en- 
couragement from thoſe whom J had entruſted for 
preſerving the peace, quiet, and obedience. of the 


country (e). 


And in a letter to lord Ec, dated May 22, 1642s, 
he ſays, * The barbarous murthers that have been com- 
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mitted there [in Ireland], are not to be thought. of 
but with horror (/). 


After this, no one, I 8 will pretend to Tg 


of the RNS and s of che Triſh en 
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The following accounts of the Triſh == as his 
lordſhip was a confirmed catholic, will not perhaps be 
1 to the curious. * Upon the 27th of 
© November 1641, I went from Tuam to Shrealh, x fair” . 
« ſtrong caſtle of my own in the county of Mays, but 
« divided from the county. « Ar river, upon the which 
is a fair ſtone-bridge, made ſince moſt infamous by 
* the horrid and bloody murder of about one hundred 
« Engliſh and Scots, moſt of them maſſacred by their 

_ . © own convoys, before they could attain into this county 
6 
0 
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over the bridge. Out of this inhuman maſſacre very _ 
ſtrangely eſcaped: Maxwell, lord Wee of e n WE 
by wife and children (d). E 
Jan. I repaired to Leugbreab. There 1 or 
conſtant intelligence of the general defection of the 
whole kingdom, and of the particular malice againſt 
me for my oppoſition againſt their proceedings; the 
diſorders, ſpoils, and robberies increaſing in the Sun 
itſelf, and underhand receiving countenance and en- 
couragement from thoſe whom 1 had entruſted for 


preſerving the peace, quiet, and obedience. of the 


9 


country (e). 
And in a letter. to lord Eee, dated May. 22, 1642s. 
he ſays, * The barbarous murthers that have beeii com- 
_ © mitted there [in Ireland], are not to be. thought, of 
O P. 149. © but with horror ( 1 
After this, no one, I 3 will pretend to aba 
of the ti and abe of the * rebellion. - 


(4) P. 21. 
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